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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


GREEK BRONZES RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired some Greek fifth-century bronzes 
—three handles of a hydria and a spear butt — which deserve a detailed description. 
The handles are outstanding examples, and their relation to a known group brings up 
again the much discussed question of the centres of manufacture of Greek bronze 
vases. The spear butt is perhaps the finest known of its type and has a dedicatory 
inscription which throws new light on the history of Arcadia. 

I. Three bronze handles from a hydria.! The elegantly curved vertical handle 
forms a masterly design (fig. 1). On the upper attachment, which fitted the rim of the 
vase, is a lion’s head in high relief framed by an incised, stylized mane; in the wide- 
open mouth the pendent tongue is curved like a spout as if to supply the jar with 
water from a fountain (no teeth are indicated). At either side is a disk, obliquely 
placed, decorated with an incised, eighteen-petalled rosette on its front face and 
with beading round the edge. Two rivets on projections fastened the handle to the 
mouth of the vase. 

The handle proper, which is likewise edged with beading, has two long, upright 
tongues bordered by double ridges; between them is a prominent rib ending above in 
a serpent’s head, which served as the thumb rest when the vase was in use and so is 
much worn. Above the serpent’s head is an ornament of scrolls and palmettes, ° 
delicately incised (fig. 2). The motive on the lower attachment is the familiar one of a 
siren with open-work ornament of scrolls and palmette (the lower part is missing). 
The outer wing feathers are worked in relief, each recessed from its neighbor; the 
breast feathers are not marked. The strands of hair are indicated on the skull by 
incised, curving grooves in groups of two, dividing the area into segments, and on the 
front roll by short vertical grooves, all now much worn. The rivet for attachment is 
preserved just above the siren’s legs. 

The horizontal handles are simpler in design but equally effective (fig. 3). Each of 
the attachments is in the shape of a palmette, rising from scrolls which are tied by a 
band. The handle proper, which swings sharply upward, has four facets with ‘ends 
edged with beading, and in the middle a prominent collar, edged with beading and 
decorated with five large globules. It is noteworthy that the facets and the globules 
are confined to one side, the under portions being left smooth and rounded for con- 


1 Acc. no. 38.11.11A-C. Height of vertical handle, 834 in. (22.2 em.) ; width of horizontal handles, 754 ¢ 
in. (18.6 cm.). Crusty green patina, covered in part with brown incrustation. The bottom of the lower 
attachment of the vertical handle is missing; on the inside the top and bottom edges were filed when the 
handles were mounted on a modern vase, before they were acquired by the Metropolitan Museum; at 
the same time screws were inserted, one in the middle of the lower attachment and two in each of the 
horizontal handles; also a small hole was drilled near each disk. Originally the vertical handle was 
riveted, the horizontal ones soldered to the vase. The handles are cast and quite heavy, the vertical one 
weighing 3 lbs. 2 oz. 100 grains (1.424 kg.). 
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Fig. 2b. —Derai or Fig. 1 (Lion’s Heap) 
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venient handling.' In fact by this observation we can determine the exact angle at 
which the handles were placed. 

Two hydriai, one from Castelbellino in the Museum at Ancona,’ another from 
Ruthenia in the Museum of Klausenburg* have handles strikingly similar to ours 
still in place. The jars vary somewhat in proportion, one being more globular than 
the other,‘ but in both the horizontal handles are placed immediately below the 
shoulder—and this is the place where our handles evidently also fitted. 

Still another set of such handles — which like ours have become separated from the 
vase to which they belonged — is in Berlin.’ In all four sets there are striking similari- 
ties. The lion’s head, disks, serpent, siren, scrolls, facetted horizontal handle, collar 
with globules, palmettes on the attachments not only are common features, but 
recur in the same places. Naturally, as always in Greek art, there are slight varia- 
tions— Medusa heads instead of rosettes on the disks, different coiffures for the 
sirens, applied instead of free palmettes, and so on; but the general scheme in these 
handles is so similar—and so different from that of other examples—that a common 
period and perhaps origin are suggested. 

The date is not difficult to determine. The head of the siren is comparable to, per- 
haps a little later than, those of the sculptures from the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
(note the modelling of the eyes with the upper lid more prominent than the lower but 
not passing over it, and the hair still closely clinging to the skull); the palmettes— 
with all side petals curving — are not unlike those on vases by the Niobid Painter and 
Hermonax.® The decade 460-450 B.c. would therefore be an appropriate time for our 
handles, and the related examples are probably not far removed in date.’ 

The question of origin is less easily answered. The provenances hardly help. The 
Ancona and Klausenburg hydriai come from Central Italy and Ruthenia; our han- 
dles are said to have been discovered in Greece; the Berlin set was bought in Athens.*® 
A fairly wide distribution. This is true also of the related, more extensive, “tongue- 
pattern group” assembled by Neugebauer,’ of which the known provenances include 
Central and Southern Italy, Carthage, Greece, Asia Minor, South Russia, and Ger- 
many. Such a variety of provenances suggests either many centres of manufacture or 
an extensive export trade from a few centres. That bronzes from one centre were 
sometimes widely distributed during the period under consideration we know from 
the fact that the Etruscan beaked jugs—datable about 500 B.c.—have been found 

1 The strips of beading along the edge in one handle are confined to one side, in the other they go 
completely round —a clear sign that the handles were not made in the same mould; the breaking up of 
the outer mantle in solid casting necessitated the making of a fresh mould for each handle. 

2 Neugebauer, RM. xxxviii—xxxix, 1923-1924, pp. 371 f., fig. 10; Dall’Osso, Guida illustrata del Museo 
Nazionale di Ancona, p. 252, fig. 267. 

3 Neugebauer, op. cit., pp. 376 ff., fig. 14. 

4 Since the vase in Ancona has been much restored, it is not certain that the shape was actually that 
shown in the illustration. 

5 Inv. nos. 8006a-c. Neugebauer, op. cit., pp. 372 ff., figs. 11-13. 

6 Cf. e.g. Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, pls. 82a, 100. 

7 To judge from the illustrations, some of them may be slightly earlier; the Berlin siren has spiral 
curls round her forehead. 

8 From the antiquarian Lambros, who, Neugebauer (op. cit., p. 433) points out, sometimes had ob- 


jects from South Italy as well as from Greece. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 341 ff. 
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in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, Belgium, and France,' and from the 
statements by Kritias? and Pherekrates,* which indicate that in the second half of 
the fifth century Etruscan bronzes were highly prized in Athens. 

That Greek bronzes likewise travelled hither and yon there can be no doubt. We 
know from inscriptions that bronze vessels, besides being common household uten- 
sils, were given as prizes at games‘ (and carried home by the winners) and that they 
were dedicated in international sanctuaries.* Pindar * in enumerating the awards won 
by a contestant speaks of the “countless prizes of bronze impossible to reckon.” It 
is evident that Greek bronze vases did not always remain in the places in which they 
were made. 

That there were many centres of manufacture is highly probable when we con- 
sider the many sculptors who worked in bronze all over fifth-century Greece and the 
many individual Greek bronze coinages. Furthermore artists travelled extensively 
and were often employed by states other than their own. Of the enormous output of 
Greek bronze vases only a minute proportion has survived: the rest has gone into the 
melting pot. 

Under these circumstances — with such confusing evidence and such limited ma- 
terial— how can we hope to discover specific centres of manufacture? When the out- 
put of many centres must have been totally lost, when we know that artists and 
objects travelled and that provenances are therefore not a safe criterion, and when 
we have practically no literary records to help us in our distinctions, how can we be 
sure of our ground? In sculpture and pottery we have at least something to aid us; in 
the case of sculpture considerable literary evidence, in that of pottery a great mass of 
actual examples, many with inscriptions painted before firing. 

Instead, therefore, of claiming a Chalcidian, South Italian, or Corinthian manu- 
facture for our bronze handles—as has been done for related examples? —it seems 
best to leave the question of specific origin undecided. The very fact that such vary- 
ing theories have been held by prominent scholars shows the close interrelation of 
Greek products from different regions and the extreme difficulty of segregation. 

II. Bronze spear butt 8 (fig. 4). The form is the four-sided one, thought by some to 
have been used for heads, not butts of spears. Before entering into this discussion we 
must realize the details of the shape. The four sides are slightly concave, tapering to 
a (now) blunt point and at their lower ends are chamfered to form a calyx-like base; 
between the latter and the socket is a ring-like moulding with a fillet on either side. 
The socket is dodecagonal in section and becomes round at its lower end, where it is 
decorated with an ivy-wreath ornament —chiselled out to receive an inlay of another 
material, perhaps silver. Both the socket and the four-sided part are cast hollow; 

1 Jacobsthal and Langsdorff, Die Bronzeschnabelkannen, pp. 13 ff., 61 ff. 2 In Athenaeus I, 28be. 

3 Ibid., xv, 700c. 4 Cf. list in Richter, Amelung Festschrift, pp. 188 f. 

5 See Attic and Delian inventories, and remains found in actual sanctuaries. 8 Nemean x, 45 ff. 

7 Cf. especially Neugebauer (op. cit., pp. 393 ff., pp. 415 ff.), who convincingly attacked the theory of 
a Chalcidian origin and developed instead one of South Italian manufacture, and Payne (Necrocorin- 
thia, pp. 215 ff.), who favored a Corinthian origin. 

8 Acc. no. 38.11.7. Length, 165 in. (42.3 cm.). Weight, 1 lb. 5 oz. 70 grains (= 6 kg.). Covered with a 
brilliant, smooth, malachite-green patina, flecked with blue. The patina has peeled in places, there is a 


small hole near the edge of the socket, and the inlay of the ivy-leaf decoration is missing; otherwise in 
excellent condition. 
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only the tip is solid; a transverse hole in the socket served to fasten the butt to the 
wooden shaft. 

Furtwiingler, in describing the many metal ends of spears from Olympia, distin- 
guished two types of spearhead, the leaf-shaped' and the four-sided (with either 
flat sides, or concave ones like ours)? and two types of butt or shoe, one without 
mouldings * which he connected with the leaf-shaped head, and one with mouldings ‘ 
which he connected with the four-sided one. Though most scholars have followed 
Furtwiingler in his distinction of the two types of spearhead,* some have interpreted 
the four-sided end as a butt or shoe,*® pointing out that its “poker-like”’ shape does 
not make it an effective piercing weapon but admirably fits it for insertion in the 
ground;’ and that the ring ornament would stop its further progress; also that, 
whereas the majority of leaf-shaped ends are of iron (which was in abundant use at 
the time and of course provided a better cutting edge than bronze), the majority of 
four-sided ends are of bronze. 

Now it is noteworthy that in Greek vase paintings spears always have one end 
leaf-shaped, whereas the other end (when not represented plain) is shaped either 
like the ends from Olympia which Furtwiingler took to be butts,* or like the four- 
sided ends under discussion;* and that in the famous gigantomachy in the Louvre,'® 
Athena is actually thrusting such a four-sided end at an opponent. It follows that the 
four-sided end —since it is associated with the regular leaf-shaped head — must be a 
shoe, but could also be used as an effective weapon. 

That this is the right interpretation is shown by the literary evidence," especially 
by Polybius’ ” description of the armor used by the Romans: “ The lances too were 
unserviceable in two respects. In the first place they made them so slender and pliant 
that it was impossible to take a steady aim. . . . Next, as they did not fit the butt-’ 
ends with shoes (&veu caupwtipwv katackevasovTes), they could only deliver the 
first stroke with the point and after this if they broke they were of no further service. 
. . . Since therefore their arms did not stand the test of experience, they soon took 
to making them in the Greek fashion, which ensures that the first stroke of the lance- 
head shall be both well aimed and telling, since the lance is so constructed as to be 
steady and strong, and also that it now continues to be effectively used by reversing 
it and striking with the shoe at the butt end” (tiv && peTaAtwews TOU caupwrTiipos 
xpeiav). A four-sided butt is described in Antipatros’ phrase, bopBate Sovpatos 
oupiaxe.'! Here, too, it is used as a weapon. 

1 Olympia iv, pp. 173 ff., pl. LXIV, nos. 1034-1047. 

2 Ibid., pp. 175 f., pl. LXIV, nos. 1050-1060. 

3 Ibid., pp. 176 f., pl. LXIV, nos. 1061, 1062. 

4 Ibid., p. 177, pl. LXIV, nos. 1063-1075. 

5 Cf. Cuq in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. hasta, pp. 35 f.; Droysen in Pauly-Wissowa, 
RE. v, s.v. 86pv, col. 1576. 

6 Cf. especially Bosanquet, Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, pp. 273 ff., and re- 
cently Broneer, Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 249 f. 

7 That this practice was not limited to the Homeric period as Aristotle, Poetics xxv, 14, seems to 
imply is shown by Bekker, Anecdota, p. 237, 30, 56pu éri tiv éxqpopav. Perhaps Aristotle was referring 
merely to a custom of soldiers erecting spears in camp. 

5 FR., pls. 58, bottom; 53, bottom; 167, 1 (right). ° FR., pls. 167, 2; 98. 10 FR., pl. 96. 

1 Cf. the summary given by Lammet, Pauly-Wissowa, RE. ii a, col. 265, s.v. caupwrttp. 

12 vi, 25, 5-9. 18 Tr. by Paton, with changes. 4 Anth. Pal. vi, 111, 4. 
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From all this evidence it seems clear that some Greek butts were intended to serve 
also as weapons.! 

That our object was particularly suited for this purpose is shown by its shape, 
which, I am told by a specialist in armor,? was designed for attack: ‘‘ The concave 
surfaces, ridges, and wedge construction would give it strength and lightness, pro- 
ducing an effective thrusting weapon, easy to withdraw. The ring would not be an 
obstruction for it was not necessary for the weapon to penetrate even up to the ring: 
moreover the ring is less than the width of the adjacent forward part. In European 
and Oriental lances there are several pyramidal, four-sided, concave-faced heads.” 
The length of our butt, which presumably balanced an iron head of about the same 
weight, suggests a long spear. 

Along one of the four edges of the butt is the inscription: igp6s TuvSapidaius dtr’ 
’Epatov (fig. 5). The letters were not engraved, but made with a punch? held at 
different angles. The wedge-shaped impressions are of varying lengths, controlled 
by the angle at which the punch was held; the two o’s are made in one case with five 
strokes, in the other with six strokes to complete the small circle.*> 

On the inscription Marjorie J. Milne supplies the following: 


***Sacred to the Tyndaridai from the Heraeans.’ The dialect is Arcadian (note 
the psilosis and iepds, not iapds). iepds agrees with a masculine noun meaning 
‘spear’ or ‘spear butt.’ ‘Spear’ seems more likely but we are at a loss for a 
masculine noun of this meaning® and can only surmise that one existed in Arcadian 
but is now lost or even perhaps that &éxav may have meant ‘heavy spear’ in that 


dialect. For ‘spear butt’ on the other hand there are three masculines in Greek *— 


1 “Literary evidence for the use of the spear butt as a weapon is furnished also by Xenophon, Hell. 
vi, 2, 19; Polybius xi, 18, 4; Anth. Pal. vi, 110 (Leonidas or Mnasalkas); Plutarch, Aristides 14, and 
by Hesychios: otupaxigeiv’ kevtpiseiv (repeated by Photios) and Suidas (s.v. otupa€) otupaxise’ 
(M. J. Milne). 

2 Stephen V. Grancsay, curator of arms and armor in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

’This tool—called punch by American metal workers—may be described as a chisel with 
semi-cylindrical cutting-face, tranverse to the axis; each impression was produced with a single 
stroke. 

4 Unlike, therefore, the o’s of the inscriptions on metal discussed by Casson, AJA. xxxix, 1935, pp. 
510-517, which were made with the ring punch or indicated by a circle of dots. In the other sixth- 
to-fifth-century inscriptions on bronze in the Metropolitan Museum (lyrist dedicated by Dolichos, 
08.258.5; shepherd dedicated by Phauleas, 08.258.7; bull dedicated by Thaletas, 20.210; plaque, 
24.97.19; Argive hydria, 26.50) the o’s were all made with a graver or burin with a bevel- or V-shaped 
point —as are indeed all the other letters in all these inscriptions, except in Phauleas’ dedication, 
where the straight strokes are pointed at both ends and rounded in cross-section and so must have 
been produced by a dull punch with lunate eutting face. I want to thank Randolph Bullock, assistant 
curator in the department of Arms and Armor in the Metropolitan Museum, and Leonard Heinrich, 
armorer, for help in determining the tools used in these inscriptions. 

5 The poetic metonymy yaAxds would be out of place in a prose inscription. 

6 According to the scholiast on Iliad XIII, 443, otép8uy€ and ypdoqos were also used in this sense. 
ypdogos, however, is described by Polybius vi, 22, 4, as a particular form of javelin. otép6uy€ in extant 
literature is applied to various projecting objects such as a deer’s horns, a tongue of land, etc. This 
suggests that its proper meaning was “spear head.” The second definition “arrow head”’ given by Pho- 
tius and Suidas bears this out, as does also the lack of an explanatory émioev or kato in their first 
definition, T6 &kpov tot Sdpatos (cf. Hesychius, s.v. ctdp6n). o¥payxds is used by Apollonios in his 
Homer Lexicon to define ovpiayos and is interpreted by Varcl as “butt end,”’ not “shoe”; but it 
seems quite possible that it too meant “shoe.” (See p. 197, note 3). 
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caupwttp, which is Ionic,' otUpaé, which is Attic,? and ovpiaxos, which occurs in 
Homer.* Moreover since a otupékiov Aoyyiou is mentioned in an Eleusinian in- 
ventory,‘ it seems possible that butts alone were sometimes dedicated.® 

““Tuvdapidaius is a dative dual of a form hitherto unknown. It is apparently due 
to the influence of the dative plural on the Arcadian dative dual in—aiuv, which 
appears in an inscription from Orchomenos.*® The name Tyndaridai for Dioskouroi 
is commonly found in early poetry until the second half of the fifth century and 
also in inscriptions, for instance in Laconia and Selinus. Spoils of war were of 
course appropriate offerings also to the Dioskouroi, since as friendly knights they 
were helpers in times of need, including war.’ 

“dar” "Epatov must mean ‘from the spoils taken from the Heraeans,’ that is, 
from the people of Heraia, a city in western Arcadia.” 


Several of the spear butts of this shape from Olympia have similar dedicatory 
inscriptions.® One, inscribed &tro Aakedaipoviov, has been dated on epi- 
graphical grounds to the end of the sixth century or to the first half of the fifth 


1 Herodotos, vii, 41 and once in Homer, JI. x, 153; also in the Polybian xoivi, see above, p. 195. 
2 Lysias in Harpokration, s.v. otUpa&; Plato, Laches, 184a; Xenophon, Hell. vi, 2, 19. The diminutive 
otupaxiov is used by Thucydides (ii, 4, 3), the Attic orators (Bekker, Anecdota, p. 303, 7-9), and in 


8 Jl. xiii, 443; xvi, 612; xvii, 528. The occurrence in Homer of the two words oUjpiayos and cauvpwrttp 
led Ridgeway (Early Age of Greece, p. 307) to conjecture that they designated differently shaped butts, 
the former a conical knob, the latter a spike. Other scholars have pointed out that in the Homeric 
passages ovpiayos may mean nothing more than the butt end and so may refer to the earlier Mycenaean 
spear, which apparently had no shoe (Thompson, Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology v, 
1913, p. 8; L. Varel, Listy Filologické \xi, 1934, pp. 376 ff.). A comparison of all the passages suggests, 
however, that the use of the two words by Homer is governed entirely by metrical considerations —" 
i.e. if the meter required a word beginning with a consonant, cavpwttp was used, if with a vowel, 
ovpiaxos. It is true that the context allows us to interpret ovpiayos as either butt end or shoe, but we 
must remember that the shoe came into use some centuries before the date of our Iliad, as, for instance, 
the Warrior Vase shows. Hence it is probable that to the author of our Iliad, at any rate, ovpiayos 
meant shoe as it did to Hellenistic poets and to the lexicographers. The possibilities are (1) that the word 
arose at the time the shoe was introduced, i.e. that it never meant anything except shoe, or (2) that it 
originally meant butt end and took on the meaning shoe after the latter was introduced. Whether it 
was even in Homer’s time a purely “literary”’ word, or whether it survived to the historical period in 
some dialect or dialects, our present evidence does not allow us to decide (though a variant reading in 
Pollux i, 90 may point to a primary meaning “butt end of any shaft” and the survival —in Attic? —of a 
transferred sense, “shaft of an oar’’). But it is tempting, in view of the considerable number of Homeric 
words in Arcado-Cyprian, to claim ovpiayos (or, as an Arcadian would presumably have pronounced it, 
®piaxos) as the word in the minds of the dedicators — if, that is, the shoe only, and not the whole spear, 
was dedicated. 


5 Since, however, damaged and fragmentary objects are frequent in inventories (12 bronze handles 
are mentioned in this very inscription) the otupé&Kiov could be all that was left of the intact 
spear originally dedicated. Cf. Pausanias, viii, 28, 1 (a reference we owe to Professor K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben). 

6 Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte, I, p. 353; C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects, pp. 316 f. lam happy to say 
that the above explanation has been confirmed by Professor Buck, who cites as a parallel the Elean 
dative dual in —o1o1s (in a letter). 

7 Bethe in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. v, s.v. Dioskouren, cols. 1092 ff.; note especially the shields dedicated 
to the Dioskouroi at Delphi by Flamininus, Plutarch, Titus, 12. 

8 Furtwingler, Olympia iv, p. 175, pl. LXIV, nos. 1050, 1052, 1058, 7452; Greenwell, JHS. ii, 1881, 
pp. 71 ff., pl. XI; Guide to Greek and Roman Life in the British Museum, p. 9. 


an inscription (J.G. ii-iii?, 1541, 17). 
4 7G. ii-iii?, 1541, 17. 
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century.' Others, taken from the people of Thourioi,? must have been dedicated after 
444-443, the date of the foundation of that city. Some, with dedications to Athena, 
found on the Akropolis at Athens,* may be dated before 480 B.c. —if they came from 
the Persian débris—and anyway on epigraphical grounds to about 500-475 B.c.‘ 
Two uninscribed ones from Idalion, Cyprus, can be assigned, on evidence from 
stratification, respectively to about 500 B.c. or earlier and about 470 B.c. or earlier: 
several from Vouni to perhaps after 450 B.c.6 An example with a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion, also from Idalion,’ may belong to about 500 B.c. Evidently the same type of 
spear butt persisted for a considerable time — at least from about the late sixth cen- 
tury to the end of the fifth century. 

Within this rather wide range is it possible to date our spear butt more precisely? 
The inscription is difficult to date exactly, for not many early Arcadian inscriptions 
have been found, and the Arcadians were notoriously backward: but speaking 
generally the forms of the letters suggest the first half of the fifth century, and a date 
early rather than late in this period.* The ivy-leaf decoration on the socket (fig. 6) — 
with leaves connected by curving stems to a wavy stalk — occurs in practically iden- 
tical form and with the same precision and compactness in Athenian vases from the 
last third of the sixth to the early fifth century;* after that, the design becomes grad- 
ually looser and freer.!° Of course we all know how difficult it is to trace a clear and 
continuous development in patterns on vases—to say nothing of the precariousness 


1 Dittenberger-Purgold, Olympia v, cols. 362 f., no. 247. 

2 Ibid., cols. 373 ff., nos. 254-256; the inscriptions give the full formula: oxtAa &td Sovupiov 
Tapavtivor &vébexav Ali 7OAuutrio: Sexatav. 

3 De Ridder, Bronzes de I’ Acropole, pp. 98 ff., nos. 287 ff.; Bather, JHS. xiii, 1892-1893, pp. 128, 130, 
pl. VII, nos. 50-53. 

4 Dr. Raubitschek informs me that a date in the first quarter of the fifth century is indicated by the 
forms of ¢ and a. 

5 Gjerstadt-Lindros-Sjéquist-Westholm, Swedish Cyprus Expedition ii, pl. CLXXIV, nos. 11, 12, 
pp. 607, 610, 615. 

6 Ibid., iii, pp. 99 f. and 104, pl. xlv, nos. 170, 193. The spear heads at Vouni were found (in a broken 
state) in buildings connected with a temple erected about 450 and destroyed about 380 B.c. They may 
of course antedate the building of the house but hardly the foundation of Vouni in the early fifth 
century. 

7 Cf. Babelon & Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale, p. 670, no. 2142. 
It is said there to have been found with the famous Cypriote inscription on bronze (no. 2297), which is 
dated by Westholm in 499-498 B.c. Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art iii, p. 866, use the phrase 
“‘dans le méme endroit” and Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel, und Homer, “nicht weit davon und 
sicher im heiligen Bezirk der Athene.”’ But since Ohnefalsch-Richter also mentions in this connection 
some silver bowls which the Swedish Expedition now dates about 700 B.c., we have no conclusive 
evidence that the butt and the inscription were actually found together. “It would not be wise to rely 
too much on any records about these old finds from Idalion” (A. Westholm in a letter). 

8 I am greatly indebted to B. D. Meritt for his help in assigning this date to our inscription. 

° Cf. Beazley, JHS. xlix, 1929, p. 38, fig. 1 (about 530 B.c.); CV A., Baltimore, Robinson Coll., 1, III 
H e, pl. XXIV, 2 (Nikosthenes); Jacobsthal, Ornamente gr. Vasen, pl. 56 (Euphronios); CV A., Villa 
Giulia, 1, ITI He, pl. 11, no. 1 (last quarter of sixth century); CV A., Bonn, 1, pl. 16, 5 (end of sixth or 
early fifth century); Beazley, Der Berliner Maler, pls. 1, 3, 4 (early fifth century). 

10 Cf. CV A., British Museum, 3, IIT Ie, pl. 6, 2 (Altamura Painter); CV A., British Museum, 6, III 
Ic, pl. 85, 1 (Nausikaa Painter); CV A., Louvre, 3, III 1d, pl. 18 (Hermonax), FR., pls. 6, 55 (Penthe- 
sileia Painter). In the second half of the fifth century and later the ivy wreath is a favorite motive; cf., 
for instance, the choes (Deubner, Aitische Feste, pl. 16, no. 2; pl. 28, nos. 5, 8; pl. 30, nos. 3, 4), and the 
South Italian and Cabeiric vases (FR., pl. 148, CV A., Brussels, Cinquantenaire, 2, IV D b, pl. 6, no. 2; 
pl. 5, no. 5; Jacobsthal, op. cit., pl. 114). 
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of comparing Attic with non-Attic ornament. But the evidence, so far as it goes, 
favors a date around 500.' 

In our inscription the dedicators are not named — though the occasion is specified.? 
We may assume, therefore, that they offered the spear, not in an international place 
like Olympia, but in a sanctuary of their own city. That they were Arcadians —like 
the vanquished Heraeans — is indicated by their use of the Arcadian dialect. Dissen- 
sions among cities of the same district were of course frequent in ancient Greece. 
Since Pausanias? in his description of Arcadia records sanctuaries of the Dioskouroi 
in Mantineia and in Kleitor,‘ it may have been in one of those sanctuaries that the 
spear was dedicated, though there must have been many such sanctuaries which 
Pausanias did not mention, to say nothing of those which may have existed in the 
fifth century B.c. and had disappeared by the second century A.p. 

The inscription, then, teaches us that the spear was a prize of war taken from the 
Heraeans by the people of another Arcadian city and dedicated to the Dioskouroi, 
probably in a sanctuary in Arcadia, perhaps in Mantineia or Kleitor. 

Is it possible to determine what defeat the people of Heraia suffered from fellow 
Areadians around 500? Unfortunately we have practically no information from 
literature regarding the early history of Heraia® except perhaps an echo of a terri- 
torial dispute with Olympia. An inscription found at Olympia records an alliance 
between Eleans and Heraeans’ in the sixth century. But important information 
comes from another source. Numismatists long ago observed a gap in the coinage of 
Heraia during the fifth century. The old series of hemidrachms, which may be as- 
signed to the second half of the sixth century, suddenly ceases and not until late in 
the fifth century do Heraean coins reappear.* In this interval may be placed a series 
of hemidrachms inscribed ’Apxadix6év (often abbreviated), evidently issued by an 
Arcadian league.® 

The sudden stoppage of the Heraean coins and the appearance instead of a federal 
currency have been variously explained. Some have held that the federal coins were 
issued in connection with the festival of the Arcadians on Mount Lykaion by Heraia, 
as perhaps the presiding city,'® others have thought that an internal revolution 
might have put a sudden end to Heraia’s prosperity.'! Our spear butt now supplies 
the important information that the Heraeans suffered a defeat from fellow Arcadians 
about the time that their coinage stopped. If the stoppage of the coins was caused by 

1 Beazley, whom I consulted, writes: “I dare say you are right about the ivy, but feel on slippery 
ground.” 

? The mention of the specific occasion is regularly accompanied by the name of the dedicator. 

3 viii, 9, 2 and viii, 21, 4. ‘As A. J. B. Wace first pointed out to me. 

5 Cf. Bélte in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. viii, s.v. Heraia, cols. 412 ff. 

6 Pausanias, viii, 26, 3; Babelon, Traité ii, 1, col. 837. 

7 Dittenberger-Purgold, Olympia v, cols. 21 ff., no. 9; Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, pp. 8 f., 
no. 5. 

8 Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 447 f.; Babelon, Traité ii, 1, cols. 835 ff., pl. XXX VIII; P. Gardner, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins: Peloponnesus, pp. \vii ff., pl. XXXIV. 

® Head, op. cit., p. 448; Babelon, Traité, iii, 1, pl. XXX VIII, 8-18; P. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 169 ff., 
pls. XX XI, 10-24, XXXII, 1-9. 

10 Tmhoof-Blumer, Zeitschr. fiir Numismatik iii, 1876, p. 288 and Mon. gr., pp. 184-209; Babelon, 
Traité, ibid. 

1 Weil, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, ix, 1882, p. 18. 
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this defeat the coins of the Arcadian league may be explained as issued by a political 
league! which resulted from a military event. 

Now it is noteworthy that a few Arcadian cities—notably Mantineia, Psophis, 
and Kleitor —continued to issue their own coins during the fifth century.? Was one or 
were several of them the victors who won our spear butt from Heraia? 

Unexpectedly this surmise is supported by other evidence. Pausanias® in his ac- 
count of the monuments at Olympia mentions a bronze statue of Zeus on a bronze 
base, about 18 feet high, which was set up by the people of Kleitor and bore the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

TOAAGY TroAiwv yepol PiacoduEvol. 
+xaipetpert "Apiotwv TeAtotas 
KaA& Adkaves 


eer 


‘he Kleitorians dedicated this image to the god as.a tithe 
From many cities that they had reduced by force. 

The sculptors were Aristo and Telestas 

Own brothers and Laconians.’”! 


The statue with its inscription has disappeared, but since Pausanias® describes it 
as standing near (1) the chariot of Kleosthenes erected to celebrate a victory won in 
516 B.c.,® (2) the “archaic” statue of Zeus erected by the Hyblaeans, and (3) the 
chariot of Gelon erected to celebrate a victory won in 488 B.c.,’7 the Kleitorian 
monument may well have belonged to the same general period. Moreover, the style 
of the elegiac verse used by the Kleitorians definitely points to the archaic period.* 

It is tempting to assume that these three seemingly contemporary events —the 
defeat of the important city of Heraia recorded by the good-looking spear butt, the 
sudden stoppage of the coinage of Heraia, and the erection of a magnificent statue 
by the people of Kleitor— were interrelated. We could then suppose that some time 
around 500 the people of Kleitor defeated not only Heraia but many cities,’ melted 
one tenth of the armor seized from the enemy into a colossal statue which they 
dedicated to Zeus at Olympia,'® and then placed single, perhaps choice pieces of 


1 Scherling in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. xiii, s.v. Lykaia, col. 2232, argued for a political league and cited 
the contemporary Phokikon coins. 

2 Cf. Weil, op. cit., p. 145; Babelon, Traité iii, 1, pl. XXX VIII; P. Gardner, op. cit., pls. XXXIV, 
18-22; XXXVI, 18-21; pl. XX XIII, 8, 9. 

3 vy, 23, 7. 4 Tr. by W. H.S. Jones and H. A. Ormerod. 5 vy, 23, 6. 6 Cf. Pausanias vi, 10, 6. 

7 Frazer, Pausanias iv, p. 35. Dittenberger-Purgold, Olympia v, cols. 243 ff., no. 143. 

* The straightforward construction —with dedicators, deity, occasion, and artists enumerated one 
after the other and each line distinct from the next —is paralleled in epigrams around 500 and earlier (cf. 
Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme, nos. 7-34, and especially —for the place of 165’ &yaAua in the line — 
nos. 9, 29, 30, 33, 34). The Persian war epigrams show a great advance in sophistication. And this is 
true not only of public epigrams but of most private ones. A date not later than the beginning of the 
fifth century for the Kleitorian epigram was postulated by C. Robert in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. ii, s.v. 
Ariston, cols. 959 f. I also want to thank M. J. Milne and J. H. Oliver for help in establishing this early 
date. 

® The one-time importance of Kleitor is suggested by its ancient games and the fact that it was the 
leader of the Azanians (Geiger in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. xi, s.v. Kleitor, col. 663). 

10 The bronze Athena “‘Promachos”’ by Pheidias made “from the spoils of the Persians who landed at 
Marathon” (Pausanias i, 28, 2) is the most famous instance of this common Greek practice. 
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armor including our spear butt, in their own sanctuary of the Dioskouroi—the 
sanctuary which still existed in the time of Pausanias.' 

Whether the Kleitorians waged their war single handed or with the help of other 
Arcadians is of course not known. The fact that Psophis—a city in the same district 
as Kleitor and Heraia — maintained an independent coinage through the fifth century 
suggests that she did not share the fate of Heraia, and perhaps made common cause 
with Kleitor. Moreover Pausanias? mentions a statue of Zeus at Olympia, erected by 
the Psophidians “for a success in war,” which stood “not far from” the Phocian- 
Thessalian monument. The latter was set up, according to Pausanias,’ shortly before 
480 B.c. If it were possible to know definitely that the Psophidian statue also dated 
from about that time, we should have evidence that Psophis waged a victorious war 
at the time that Kleitor did and that the two perhaps made common cause. 
Mantineia may also have been an ally, though we have no record of any victory of 
Mantineia against other Arcadians at this time.* 

The nature of the Arcadian League which apparently resulted from this war can 
only be surmised. To judge by our new evidence it was probably political, formed by 
the victors; but that it had a religious background in the cult of Zeus Lykaios is sug- 
gested by the types of the Arkadikon coins.’ The formation of a new political-re- 
ligious league at this time would explain (1) the appearance of the federal coins 
inscribed Arkadikon with an enthroned Zeus as a device, (2) the disappearance of the 
coins struck in the name of the Heraeans. 

Naturally Sparta must have watched events closely; she must have welcomed if 
she did not actually instigate Arcadian dissensions.’ The formation of an Arcadian 
League, however, can hardly have suited her plans. At all events it is interesting to 
recall that in the battle of Mantineia in 418 B.c. a contingent from Heraia fought 
side by side with Sparta against Mantineans and other Arcadians,’ and that as a 
result of the Spartan victory a treaty was made giving independence to “all the cities 
in the Peloponnese, both small and great according to hereditary usage” (katT& 
Ta&tpia).® Since just at this time the coins inscribed Arkadikon stop and the coins 
struck in the name of the Heraeans reappear,* the political character of the Arcadian 
league is again suggested. 

GiseLa M. A. Ricuter 
Museum oF ART 


1 Pausanias viii, 21, 4. It is interesting to note that on the fifth-century coins of Kleitor is represented 
a naked horseman, perhaps one of the Dioskouroi, cf. P. Gardner, op. cit., p. 179; Babelon, Traité ij, 1, 
col. 879 f. 2v, 24, 3. 3 y, 24, 2. 

* The only recorded fact of interest in this connection is that Pausanias saw at Olympia a Nike by the 
artist Kalamis set up by the Mantineans (v, 26, 6). But Kalamis’ known dates (second quarter of fifth 
century) are considerably later than the stoppage of the Heraian coins and the beginning of those of 
the Arcadian League. 

> Babelon, Traité ii, I, cols. 851 ff. I am greatly indebted to Mrs. George M. Brett and Edward T. 
Newell for help in clarifying the many numismatic problems connected with this question. 

§ Cf., on the policy of Sparta, von Gaertringen in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. ii, s.v. Arkadia, cols. 1120 ff. 

7 Thucydides v, 67, 1. With Mantineia were ranged Argos and Athens. 8 Thucydides v, 77, 5. 

* Babelon, Traité iii, col. 582 describes the Heraeans after the battle of Mantineia as forced by Sparta 
to give up the hegemony over Arcadia and return to a purely local coinage; but he does not mention the 
fact that the Heraeans fought on the side of the Spartans and therefore were more likely to benefit than 
to lose by the joint victory. 


THE LORD WEMYSS “ST. CECILIA” BY DESIDERIO 
COMES TO TOLEDO 


Or ALt the bas-reliefs from the Italian Renaissance, the “St. Cecilia”” by Desiderio 
da Settignano is perhaps the best known and most widely admired. This famous 
sculpture has been brought to America through the late Sir Joseph Duveen from 
the collection of the eleventh Earl of Wemyss. With the aid of the Edward 
Drummond Libbey fund it has been acquired by the Toledo Museum of Art. 

The relief, which dates from the middle of the fifteenth century, has been known 
only through an early and imperfect cast, from which thousands of replicas and 
photographs have been made. In spite of these imperfect reproductions, it has 
become immensely popular. Now for the first time in five hundred years the original 
of this masterpiece will be placed on exhibition for the enjoyment of the public at 
large. Previously it has been jealously preserved in private collections. 

Originally in the collection of the great Brunaccini-Compagni Palace in Florence, 
Italy, it passed to a prominent Italian collector and thence to Samuel Woodburn, 
of London. In 1854 it was acquired by the ninth Earl of Wemyss of Gosford House, 
Edinburgh. It remained in the House of Wemyss until its recent trip to America. 

The new Toledo relief, which is thought to represent Cecilia, the patron saint of 
music, is carved on gray stone and shows the profile bust of a,;woman wearing a low- 
necked dress and a peaked headdress. From the back of her delicate coiffure two 
ribbons float in graceful coils. A nimbus, seen in perspective, indicates that she is a 
saint. The face, with half-open lips and drooping eye, is modeled with consummate 
skill to reveal the beauty of the subject. 

The work was formally presented to the public at a recent date at a special meet- 
ing of the Toledo Museum Members. Blake-More Godwin, Director of the Mu- 
seum, made the presentation address, and Dr. Clarence Kennedy of Smith College, 
Annual Professor of the Toledo Museum for the year, described the significance 
of the new acquisition. 


Str. Ceciuia (?) THE Famous Bas-REviEF 1n Pietra Serena py DEsIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, DATING FROM ABOUT 
1458, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE TOLEDO Museum OF ART FROM THE Epwarp DruMMOND Lipsey FuND 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1938 


A SEVENTH campaign, extending from the beginning of April to the 10th of July, 
1938, brought to a conclusion the excavations at Troy which have been conducted 
annually since 1932 by the archaeological expedition of the University of Cincinnati.' 
Preliminary reports of the results obtained in preceding years have been published 
after each season in earlier numbers of this JouURNAL; ? and in order to complete the 
series a summary of the work done in the final campaign is offered here. 

It is fitting on this occasion to refer once more to the initiative of Professor and 
Mrs. W. T. Semple in the founding of our enterprise and to their unfailing interest 
and support, accorded in bountiful measure, which alone have made the completion 
of the undertaking possible. It is likewise an agreeable duty to recall again our 
obligation to the German Archaeological Institute and its generous attitude in 
waiving its own project at Troy in favor of ours. No report of our own excavations 
would be complete without a grateful acknowledgment of our enduring indebtedness 
to Professor Dérpfeld, whose brilliant discoveries many decades ago laid the firm 
foundation for all subsequent research in Trojan problems and whose cordial en- 
couragement and help have been constantly extended to us during the past seven 
years of our work at the site. 

The greater part of our time was devoted to intensive study of the material 
previously recovered, much of which, especially on the ceramic side, still awaited 
attention; but digging was actively continued in some eight different areas. 

On the eastern side of the citadel we had already in 1937 removed a vast amount 
of earth and débris and some later constructions in order to expose properly to view 
the massive, well preserved fortification of the Sixth Settlement. At the end of that 
season a long stretch of the town-wall, extending southward from the East Gate, 
stood forth in all its impressiveness, together with the greater part of the eastern 
face of Tower VIh.* In the recent campaign, under the supervision of Mrs. Blegen, 
who was assisted by Mrs. Hill, excavation was continued southward and westward, 
in squares J-K 8, with the object of completing the task by disengaging the southern 
side of the tower and the adjoining section of the fortress wall. The area measured 


1 The regular staff of the expedition comprised John L. Caskey, Lewey T. Lands, Dorothy Rawson. 
Marion Rawson, and C. W. Blegen, Field Director. Mrs. C. W. Blegen and Mrs. B. H. Hill assisted 
during the greater part of May, Mr. and Mrs. N.-G. Gejvall from May 12 to June 12, Mrs. J. L. Caskey 
from June 9 to July 10, Dr. B. H. Hill for a short time in June, Mr. and Mrs. John L. Angel in July and 
August. Our Commissioner, representing the Turkish Government, was Mr. Haydar Siimerkan. K4ni 
Barin of Erenkéy, our veteran foreman, again served us competently and faithfully throughout the 
campaign, during which the number of workmen employed reached a maximum of 46. The various tasks 
in addition to the supervision of digging were distributed as in former years: Mr. Caskey again acted as 
cashier and accountant and kept the epigraphical record; Miss Dorothy Rawson made the catalogue of 
miscellaneous objects, Miss Marion Rawson the inventory of the pottery, and Mr. Lands, our architect, 
completed all the plans and made innumerable drawings of sherds, pottery-profiles and small objects. 

2 AJA. xxxvi, 1932, pp. 431 ff.; xxxviii, 1934, pp. 223 ff.; xxxix, 1935, pp. 6 ff., 550 ff.; xli, 1937, pp. 
17 ff., 558 ff. 

3 The designation is taken from Professor Dérpfeld’s plan, Troja und Ilion, pl. iii; ef. AJA. xli, 
1937, pl. xix. 
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roughly 10 by 20 m., and as the deposit varied from 3 to 5 m. in depth, a formidable 
quantity of earth had to be shifted, most of it being carried off to the northern edge 


CoRRIGENDA 


. 207, 1. 19, for southwestern, read southeastern. 

. 208, fig. 4, should be figure 14; caption correct for figure 4. 

. 208, fig. 5, read: Tower VI h from East. 

. 215, fig. 10, read: Pillar House from East, Showing Foundations of South Wall. 
. 217, fig. 14, should be fig. 4; caption correct for fig. 14. 

. 222, fig. 21, read: Lower Temenos with Archaic and Hellenistic Altars. 

. 228, 1. 1, for Arkan, read Arikan. 


WILLIE LIC CILAUCL JUSL AMCALTL 29, 
Bouleuterion. Two heavy foundation walls indi- 
cated that a room had been added at some time 
against the south end of the colonnade; and to 
the west of it a rough stairway of three steps led 
to a sunken area below the level of the floor of 
the portico. Farther to the southwest a short 
piece of an earlier wall—of Hellenistic date — 
also had to be taken away; it once formed part 
of a large building, perhaps a colonnade, the 
remaining ruins of which still lie beneath the 
northeastern quarter of the Bouleuterion, as 
shown on Dérpfeld’s plan. 

When all these later and intrusive elements 
had been eliminated the character of the under- 
lying pre-classical deposit became apparent. It consisted mainly of accumulated 
débris heaped up against the town wall and sloping downward toward the east, 
although in this direction subsequent disturbance had penetrated more deeply 
than alongside the Sixth City wall and may have stripped away some of the 
deposit. 

At the western end of the area, immediately adjacent to the fortification, portions 
of several small rooms of one or more houses came to light, some of which had al- 
ready been seen and recorded on his plan by Professor Dérpfeld. The floors were 
paved with cobbles, and the walls, built of rough unworked stones, were marked by 
the use of small orthostates in the base course. The attribution of these remains to 
period VIIb was further supported by the pottery recovered, which included some 
sherds of Buckelkeramik and which permitted the reconstruction of a large two- 
handled jar in gray ware. 


Fic. 1.—Trrracotta WATER PIPEs 
oF Roman TIMES 
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2 AJA. xxxvi, 1932, pp. 431 ff.; xxxviii, 1934, pp. 223 ff.; xxxix, 1935, pp. 6 ff., 550 ff.; xli, 1937, pp. 
17 ff., 583 ff. 

3 The designation is taken from Professor Dérpfeld’s plan, Troja und Ilion, pl. iii; ef. AJA. xli, 
1937, pl. xix. 
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roughly 10 by 20 m., and as the deposit varied from 3 to 5 m. in depth, a formidable 
quantity of earth had to be shifted, most of it being carried off to the northern edge 
of the hill. 

In the course of these operations it proved necessary to demolish the ruins of some 
later buildings that encumbered the ground, though representative portions of all 
the structures removed have been left in place to indicate their character. The 
principal obstacle here was the substantial foundation that once supported the south 
wall of the great Roman colonnade, called by Dérpfeld [IX M, which passed directly 
across the southeastern corner of Tower VIh. The latter had indeed suffered no little 
damage when the Roman builders were preparing the bedding for their masonry. 
The demolition of the western part of this wall 
sufficed to free the angle and the southern face 
of the tower. Four parallel lines of terracotta 
water-pipes (fig. 1), sloping downward from west 
to east just outside the foundations of the colon- 
nade, belonged to a water-system of late Roman 
times, when a small reservoir had been installed 
within the citadel just above Theater B, the 
Bouleuterion. Two heavy foundation walls indi- 
cated that a room had been added at some time 
against the south end of the colonnade; and to 
the west of it a rough stairway of three steps led 
to a sunken area below the level of the floor of 
the portico. Farther to the southwest a short 
piece of an earlier wall—of Hellenistic date— 
also had to be taken away; it once formed part 
of a large building, perhaps a colonnade, the 
remaining ruins of which still lie beneath the 
northeastern quarter of the Bouleuterion, as 
shown on Dérpfeld’s plan. 

When all these later and intrusive elements 
had been eliminated the character of the under- 
lying pre-classical deposit became apparent. It consisted mainly of accumulated 
débris heaped up against the town wall and sloping downward toward the east, 
although in this direction subsequent disturbance had penetrated more deeply 
than alongside the Sixth City wall and may have stripped away some of the 
deposit. 

At the western end of the area, immediately adjacent to the fortification, portions 
of several small rooms of one or more houses came to light, some of which had al- 
ready been seen and recorded on his plan by Professor Dérpfeld. The floors were 
paved with cobbles, and the walls, built of rough unworked stones, were marked by 
the use of small orthostates in the base course. The attribution of these remains to 
period VIIb was further supported by the pottery recovered, which included some 
sherds of Buckelkeramik and which permitted the reconstruction of a large two- 
handled jar in gray ware. 
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Immediately below this habitation layer we came upon a stratum, ca. 0.60 m. 
deep, containing mainly potsherds of period VIla. At the bottom of it were two 
roughly circular, stone-paved areas, about 1.30 m. in diameter, which may have been 
hearths. 

They were bedded on a deposit, ca. 1 to 1.25 m. deep, which showed several 
striations, varying somewhat in color and composition, but was clearly a single 
layer, referable to one period. It contained a good deal of carbonized matter, quanti- 
ties of animal bones, and a great mass of shattered pottery, almost all of which could 
without hesitation be assigned to the final phase of Troy VI as represented in the 
extensive “earthquake deposit” discovered in 1936 in square J 6. A few sherds were 
evidently of earlier date, and occasionally fragments appeared that looked like the 
characteristic wares of Troy VIIa. We concluded that the deposit as a whole must 
comprise the débris thrown out over the tewn wall early in period VIIa in the course 
of levelling operations made necessary after the destructive earthquake that brought 
the Sixth Settlement to its end. The lower limit of the débris was marked off by an 
underlying bed of crushed murex shells, like that noted inside the citadel between 
House VIG and the fortification wall. The shells in turn rested on a firm kayer of 
brown earth which yielded potsherds of the earlier phases of Troy VI; and the 
sequence of occupation-levels at the southwestern edge of the acropolis is thus 
gratifyingly complete. 

As might be expected, the broken pottery thrown out as rubbish proved to be 
sadly incomplete, and though we devoted considerable time and effort to the task, 
in view of the excellent quality of the material, it was not possible to put together 
many vases. The shapes represented are particularly numerous: plates, bowls, 
rounded and angular cups, the cylix, goblets, jugs, basins, craters, deep jars, and the ° 
stirrup vase were recognized. The most remarkable piece (fig. 2) is a fragment in 
gray ware of a plain bowl (probably one of several attached as in a kernos to a cen- 
tral stand), which was supported underneath by a fairly well modelled representa- 
tion of a human hand. The fingers are all carefully distinguished, though the thumb 
is turned at an unnatural angle, and even the finger-nails are indicated in some 
detail. I know no counterpart to this peculiar vessel. 

More than 200 fragments of Mycenaean and Cypriote pottery were recovered 
from this deposit (fig. 3). Most of them are small and not many are of especial value 
in themselves, but they are highly useful in the chronological evidence they provide. 
At least two-thirds of these sherds are from imported vessels, the majority brought 
from metropolitan Mycenaean centers, others apparently of provincial manufacture; 
and the rest seem to be local Trojan imitations and adaptations. With the exception 
of one or two earlier pieces, the whole collection must be attributed to the fourteenth 
century B.c., and our dating of the end of Troy VI based on the evidence from the 
cemetery and from the “earthquake-deposit”’ is thus strikingly confirmed. 

The most manifest result of our work on the eastern border of the citadel, how- 
ever, lies in the revelation to a general view of a considerable part of the handsome 
fortification wall of Troy VI (fig. 4), along with its massive abutting Tower, VIh 
(fig. 5). From an observation-platform, which has been arranged on the high bank 
of earth to the east, the whole monument may now be viewed in its simple lofty 
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grandeur, and no one who sees it can fail to be impressed and filled with admiration 
for the architectural genius of the rulers of the Sixth Settlement at Troy. 

Outside the east wall of Troy VI, in square K 7, a test pit was dug in order to per- 
mit a study of the stratification. In this area we had in 1937 uncovered some remains 
of a house of period VIIa, which had been partly destroyed when the massive 
foundations of the Roman colonnade IX M were laid in their deep trenches cut 
down to native rock. Just beneath the floors of the house we had encountered a layer 
of relatively loose earth containing enormous quantities of animal bones and of 
broken pottery of the kinds with which we had become familiar in the “earthquake 
deposit”’ inside the acropolis. This layer now proved to have a thickness of ca. 1 m.; 
exactly like the deposit found by Mrs. Blegen in squares J-K 8, it is surely the débris 
spread out when the settlement was being reconstructed at the beginning of period 
Vila after the seismic disaster. It rested on a sort of hard pavement of whitish earth, 
clay and pebbles, which I think certainly gives us the ground-surface that was used 
after the erection of the fortification walls, in the latest phases of the Sixth Settle- 
ment. Continuing on down we brought to light an earlier habitation-layer, some 
0.80 m. deeper, marked by abundant traces of burning, ashes, carbonized matter, 
and red-baked earth. The pottery, with small carinated cups and stemmed goblets 
as characteristic forms, is clearly assignable to an early stage of VI, long preceding 
that represented by the whitish pavement; and we must consequently assume that 
an intermediate layer is missing in the stratification here. Perhaps the ground was 
cut down considerably when the fortress was built. A still earlier occupation-level 
was reached some 0.40 m. below the burnt layer, and this apparently belongs to the 
very beginning of the Sixth Settlement. The pottery is mainly Minyan ware, gray, 
red or buff in color, of an early undeveloped type with angular shapes. Goblets on’ 
stems are common, and the stems occur both in plain and in ringed varieties. Some 
of the red ware is hardly distinguishable from that of Troy V. Beneath these earliest 
remains of occupation in Troy VI our pit revealed a thin sterile layer of decomposed 
hardpan which rested on the rough and irregular native rock itself. 

A much larger trench to afford a test of the stratification was dug inside the citadel 
in square J 7, running from east to west across the space between House VIG and the 
rear wall of Tower Vih. In previous work carried out here by Mrs. Blegen in 1936 
and 1937 habitation-layers of VIIb and VIla had been successively removed, to- 
gether with a subjacent fill of “earthquake débris”; a late ground-level of Troy VI 
had been identified and below it a thick deposit assignable to the penultimate’stage 
of the Sixth Settlement had yielded an immense harvest of pottery. This rich deposit 
came to its end at ca. 4 m. below our datum, where a hard-packed layer of earth 
marked a floor or a pavement. Beginning our trench at this point in 1938 we dug 
steadily downward until native rock finally appeared at a depth of ca. 8.70 m. The 
ground at all times sloped downward from west to east, as shown by the many suc- 
cessive strata clearly distinguishable in the side of our trench. In this deep accumula- 
tion it was possible to recognize six major lines of division, presumably indicating 
as many consecutive stages of human occupation and activity. Measured at the 
middle of the trench these lines came at approximately 4.60 m., 5.75 m., 7 m., 7.40 
m., 8.20 m., and 8.70 m. below our datum. 
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The thin layer, lowest of all, which rested on the rock itself and filled a basin-like 
cavity of no great size, hollowed out in hardpan, contained only a few small non- 
descript potsherds, some of which can be identified as fabrics of Troy I, while a few 
others may perhaps be attributed to II. The sherds found immediately above this 
layer in the last few centimeters before hardpan was reached, include a few frag- 
ments of red ware, probably belonging to Troy V. But with these exceptions, the 
pottery recovered appertains exclusively to Troy VI, and it is clear that the whole 
of the deposit, some 4.50 m. deep, was laid down during the time of the Sixth Settle- 
ment. Indeed, when we include in our calculation the layer, 0.80 m. thick, assigned 
to the penultimate phase of VI, which was dug in 1937, we obtain a formidable total 
of not less than 5.30 m. for the depth of the accumulation of earth and rubbish that 
must have been formed in this one period. Counting only the principal lines of divi- 
sion, floors, pavements and the like, we can differentiate no fewer than seven sub- 
strata in this huge fill of débris. The numerous potsherds carefully collected from 
all these seven layers constitute a real ceramic series, exhibiting a slow regular de- 
velopment, reflected both in fabric and in form, from the sturdy vigorous wares of 
the initial phase of the Sixth Settlement to the more refined and elegant products of 
the final “earthquake period.” I have no doubt that from evidence such as this one 
may safely deduce a concurrent social and economic change in the community, as 
with a rise of material prosperity it slowly evolved from a hardy Spartan simplicity 
to a softer and more luxurious mode of life. 

The seven substrata undeniably betoken an equal number of ceramic phases 
through which the settlement passed, but there is no sharp change from one to 
another. In the absence of architectural evidence for some of these phases, and with- 
out still further tests in other areas, it would be unsafe to generalize and postulate a 
like number of divisions extending throughout the whole mound. Though we cannot 
therefore maintain that Troy VI is to be divided definitely into exactly seven sub- 
periods, we may with perfect safety conclude that it was a very long period, and the 
evidence from square J 7 thus corroborates fully what we had previously inferred 
from the great depth of the deposit in squares F 9 and C 8 along the southern edge of 
the acropolis. 

A detailed discussion of the pottery from our trench may be left to a future occa- 
sion. Here it will suffice to remark that the earliest fabrics of Troy VI, characteristic 
of the initial phases of that period, belong unmistakably to the various categories 
of Minyan ware. At the beginning red and buff wares are more common than gray, a 
circumstance that may perhaps be ascribed to the influence of the ceramic tradition 
of the Fifth Settlement, with which the Early Bronze Age comes to its close. Later 
in the period gray ware becomes vastly predominant; and finally, in the concluding 
years of the settlement, just before the earthquake marks the passing of Troy VI, 
red ware in a characteristic orange-red variety again takes an important place beside 
the gray. Throughout the period sober monochromy prevails, and the Trojan potters 
seem never to have attempted to create a style of painted decoration of their own. 
In the later phases of Troy VI decorated pottery, imported from Mycenae and from 
Cyprus, is certainly not uncommon, and, as we have seen, it frequently enough gave 
rise to local copies and imitations. But in the earlier half of the period, corresponding 
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to the Middle Bronze Age, imported ware is exceedingly rare. In our trench after a 
depth of 4.80 m. below our datum had been reached only three painted sherds came 
to light. One, at -6.80 m., is a piece of Mattpainted Ware; the second, at —7.20 m., 
is a small bit bearing a band in black glaze; and the third, at —-8.10 m., is a fragment 
of a flat-rimmed hole-mouth jar, crudely finished, with a reddish slip on which the 
pattern was painted in creamy white. All that remains of the design is part of a 
curving stripe, perhaps the broad rim of a spiral, bordered by a row of dots. The 
vessel from which this bit was broken certainly came from abroad, but its place of 
origin has not yet been determined. 

A supplementary examination made by Mr. Caskey just south of House VI F 
revealed the outer face of the great doorway which originally gave access from this 
side to the lower floor of the building. The character of the opening was long ago 
observed by Professor Dérpfeld, although it had been walled shut (fig. 6) in one of 
the later periods of occupation of the house. The exterior edge of the threshold, 
which was composed of several flat stone slabs, was uncovered, and outside it were 
noted remains of the stone pavement of a street or passage coming from the east. 
It was not possible to determine the width of this roadway, as the area toward the 
south was occupied by the wall of a large house of period VIIa. The jambs of the 
doorway were deeply grooved, presumably for the reception of a heavy wooden 
casing or door-frame. The door itself must have had two leaves swinging on pivots 
that revolved in stone sockets, set just inside the room. 

In the region of the South Gate some further investigations were undertaken in 
1938 in the hope of elucidating certain unsolved problems. A considerable amount of 
digging had been done in previous seasons just outside the gateway, where we had 
endeavored to ascertain the character of a building that apparently stood directly: 
opposite the projecting Tower VIi, facing the intervening stone-paved street. The 
north anta of the edifice, owing its preservation to the protection afforded by a 
superposed Roman foundation, is a handsome tapering pillar (fig. 7), carefully 
constructed of well-worked blocks in the best architectural style of Troy VI. The 
north wall, extending eastward, alongside and almost parallel to the fortification 
wall, had been exposed to a length of ca. 8 m., but its end had not yet been found. 
Toward the south, where Hellenistic and Roman constructions had obliterated 
most of the earlier remains, a badly ruined wall had come to light that might have 
formed the southern side of the structure, but no trace of a corresponding anta 
could be recognized. Furthermore, the level of the floor had not been satisfactorily 
determined, although we had made a test of the stratification down to hardpan. 

Some of these problems have now been clarified. The eastern end-wall has been 
disclosed (fig. 8), and deep trenching has revealed a good part of the sturdy sub- 
structure of the south wall. The ground plan has thus emerged, and what we have 
is a long, narrow rectangular building, with over-all dimensions of 16.55 m. from east 
to west and 5.26 m. from north to south. It shows no trace of interior partitions, and 
if a western front wall ever existed, it has completely vanished. But at this end is a 
two-coursed stone platform, ca. 1.80 m. wide, which has a distinct edge toward the 
street, projecting slightly beyond the face of the north anta, and which terminates 
toward the east in a straight transverse line, as if it had once been laid against a 
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cross-wall. The platform might then be the pavement of an original portico, flanked 
by antae to north and south. Owing to the repeated activity of Graeco-Roman 
builders in this particular spot, the evidence is unfortunately inconclusive, but it 
looks as if the building had continued to exist without a front wall, its facade en- 
tirely open toward the street. Just inside the “portico,” well to the south of the 
longitudinal axis, lies a massive stone block, ca. 1.25 m. long and 0.50 m. wide, the 
purpose of which we could not determine, though it establishes clearly the level of 
the floor. The broad foundations of the south wall of the Bouleuterion, which run 
diagonally through the middle of our building, have destroyed any other furniture 
that may once have been placed in the center of the room. 

In spite of the new information gained, we are still left somewhat uncertain as to 
the real character and purpose of this peculiar edifice that stood just outside the 
main entrance to the citadel in the time of the Sixth Settlement. As pointed out in 
our preliminary report for 1935, it seems definitely not to have been an ordinary 
dwelling-house; and we therefore venture to repeat our conjecture made at that time 
that we have before us a public building of some kind. The situation itself, affording 
easy control over those entering or leaving the town, would be eminently suitable 
for a guard-house, or possibly even for an octroi-post, if such a suggestion should 
not appear over-fanciful; but I think it altogether more likely that the whole area 
immediately outside the South Gate was a cult-place, and that our structure should 
really be recognized as a public sanctuary, perhaps associated in some way with the 
monumental stone pillars erected against the south face of Tower VIi. 

Inside the fortress supplementary tests were made in many places along the 
course of the main street ascending from the South Gate. In its upper section, as 
seen in squares G 7-8, the accumulating rubbish must occasionally have been re-* 
moved, while the adjacent ground was steadily rising, so that in late VI and the 
beginning of Vila the roadway had become a deeply sunk passage, bounded by 
high retaining walls on either side. During period Vila much débris was allowed to 
remain, bringing about a rapid rise in the level of the route. 

The lower part of the area, in squares G 8-9, was often the scene of construction, 
destruction and reconstruction, as a result of which the orderly sequence of layers 
has been considerably disturbed. Remains of two sets of massive walls that certainly 
antedate the final phases of the Sixth Settlement constitute our most interesting 
discoveries of the season here. It was observed that underneath the narrow street 
which in period VIIa branched off in a westerly direction from the plaza just inside 
the gate, the lower part of the heavy terrace wall “A,” supporting the platform in 
front of the Pillar House, continued on toward the south some 2.50 m. until it 
reached a well built corner. The position of the latter indicated that our structure 
was not designed with reference to the Pillar House, but must be older. On the other 
side of the main roadway, beneath the west wall of House 700, a similar wall, “B,” 
came to light, turning eastward almost directly opposite the angle of ““A”’ already 
mentioned. We may thus recognize the corners of two large buildings which stood 
some 2.50 m. apart, with the street passing between them. It has not yet been pos- 
sible to determine whether they belonged to separate houses standing within the 
citadel, or constituted together the actual gateway of an early fortification. 
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When the existing stone pavement of the street was cleaned and swept a plainly 
marked line of division appeared, extending obliquely to a length of ca. 7 m. along 
the western side of the roadway (fig. 9, p. 212). Further investigation soon revealed 
the eastern face of a huge wall, ““C,”’ constructed of immense blocks of stone in the 
Cyclopean style. The top of it, as preserved, had been utilized to form part of the 
later pavement and the stones had suffered no little wear from the traffic that 
passed over them. At its south end the wall turns sharply westward and disappears 
beneath the structure we have called “A.” A second and equally massive wall, 
“—D,” running parallel to “C,” came to light at a distance of 2.40 m. toward the 
east, beneath the doorway of House 700 and under the floor of the latter building. 
It is more than 2 m. thick, and it terminates (or turns eastward) opposite the corner 
of wall “C.” There can be little doubt that we have here yet another gateway, 
preceding “‘A—B” in date, in the series of fortifications built to guard the southern 
entry to the acropolis during the time of the Sixth Settlement. Unfortunately these 
structures are for the most part so effectually covered and concealed by later 
monuments that it is not possible to examine them in detail; but it is obvious that 
they confirm our view of the long duration of Troy VI and its steady growth in 
power. 

Mr. Caskey devoted much time and attention to a careful study of the great 
Pillar House uncovered during the past seasons in squares F-G 8-9. By means of 
numerous pits and soundings the foundations of the east and south walls were ex- 
posed in many places and traced almost continuously to their junction; and the 
ground plan of the huge structure has now been recovered virtually complete. The 
southeastern corner had suffered much more serious damage than the rest of the 
building: the superstructure was undoubtedly shaken down by the earthquake that 
ended the Sixth Settlement, and later, in period VIIa, even the foundations were to 
a great extent removed to make way for a new street now laid out, mounting steeply 
westward from the open space inside the South Gate. Farther toward the west the 
level of the street rose so high that the underlying stonework was for the most part 
spared. 

The immensely thick south foundation of the Pillar House (fig. 10) is peculiar in 
its construction. The western half of it is built regularly, provided at intervals of 
ca. 5 m. with relatively deep vertical off-sets, while the latter are lacking in the 
eastern half, which furthermore bends inward at an appreciable angle. Interesting 
results were gained by a stratigraphic test of the deposit contiguous to the south- 
western corner, where it was possible to distinguish clearly two layers that had 
accumulated after the building of thé wall. These strata contained no sherds belong- 
ing to the latest phases of Troy VI, as represented by the pottery from the floor of 
the Pillar House itself, from the cemetery, and from the “earthquake deposit,”’ or 
as exemplified by the bulk of the wares found in House VI F and adjacent areas, but 
vielded only material that must be attributed to antecedent stages of the Sixth 
Settlement. Consequently we may take it as certain that our massive south founda- 
tion was erected, long before the Pillar House itself was planned, in one of the middle 
periods of Troy VI, when it may have formed part of an early system of fortifica- 
tion, such as those we have had reason to deduce from the evidence of the successive 
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gateways in square G 9. Subsequently, perhaps at the time the existing city-wall 
was constructed, we may assume that the Pillar House also arose, employing as its 
south foundation the earlier wall which had now become superfluous. 

An examination of the three small rooms at the western end of the Pillar House 
shed some new light on the history of the building (fig. 11). Originally the chambers 
were entirely open toward the pillared hall, forming three deep recesses or bays, 
each provided with a good pavement of solid stone slabs. Later a floor of crude 
brick was added above the stones, while the recesses still remained open. Next, 
coincident with the laying of a second floor of brick, a transverse wall of stone was 
built across the front of the bays, shutting them off as rooms, while a final read- 
justment is represented by a new pavement of irregular small stones applied on the 
bed of brick. A thin layer of débris rested on each pavement, indicating that they 
were actually used as floors. Regarding the purpose of the recesses at the inner end 
of the great hall, we have no very clear evidence; a comparison with the three 
shrines which often appear in the temples of Mesopotamia and other regions natu- 
rally suggests itself, but a discussion of this problem may be left to another occa- 
sion. 

In squares E—-F 9-10, under Mr. Caskey’s supervision, a considerable part of a 
small theater, or odeum, of Roman date was brought to light. It was first discovered 
long ago by Professor Dérpfeld, who dug a trench across it from northwest to south- 
east, cutting through sections of the cavea, orchestra and stage buildings, and who 
called it Theater C. His trench had later become filled again, but its course could 
easily be recognized. The theater is an interesting monument of its kind, meriting 
a brief description here. Its builders took advantage of the contour of the ground 
(as they found it), placing their structure so that the orchestra fell in the hollow 
below and outside the ancient citadel, while the auditorium rose across the fortifica- 
tion wall which thus served in part as its sturdy foundation. Little or no mortar was 
used in the masonry, save perhaps in the outside retaining wall. The cavea (fig. 12) 
was divided by four narrow stairways into five cunei, or sections, that at each end 
being considerably broader than the three in the middle. The seats were made of 
limestone blocks, flat on top, with their risers hollowed out beneath a plain band. 
The upper part of the auditorium has disappeared, and in the lower only portions of 
some eight tiers of seats remain, most of them in a bad state of preservation. The 
eighth row of the middle section was occupied by a more elaborate seat of honor 
in marble: it seems to have consisted of five blocks, only one of which was found in 
situ. Two had fallen down, and have now been replaced, while the other two have 
apparently been shattered completely. 

The orchestra (fig. 13), comprising more than half a circle, was deeply sunk below 
the auditorium, separated from the latter by a wall, at one time revetted in marble, 
of limestone slabs set upright. Only the outermost stairway on each side continues 
down in a series of shallow steps to the orchestra level. The latter was once paved 
with thin marble slabs, most of which are now missing. Two flights of steps led up 
from the orchestra to the stage, the front of which was further embellished by five 
symmetrically spaced niches, presumably intended for statuary. The central recess, 
much larger and deeper than the others and terminating in an apse, was flanked to 
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right and left by a small rectangular niche; then came the stairway on each side, 
with another rectangular niche beyond it. From the many architectural pieces re- 
covered it may be possible to reconstruct on paper the whole facade of the structure 
in which the Ionic and the Corinthian orders were combined. The epistyle bore an 
inscription in large, well cut letters; it is, however, too incomplete to give us the 
full name of the benefactor at whose expense the edifice was constructed. At the 
rear there were apparently five doorways leading out to the south, only four of 
which are now preserved. The scene-building has suffered so much damage that 
many important details of its construction and plan are probably irreparably lost. 

Theater C was evidently still in use in late Roman times, in the second and third 
centuries A.D. The date of its original erection can perhaps be more closely deter- 
mined when the architectural, epigraphical and numismatic evidence has been 
adequately studied. 

The most formidable undertaking of our final campaign was the completion, 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Rawson, of the excavation of the sanctuary she 
had previously discovered on the southwestern slope outside the citadel. At the end 
of the season of 1937, although the southern corner had been exposed in a trench 
and the eastern had been reached by a tunnel, a considerable strip along the south- 
easterly side of the precinct still remained deeply buried in débris, the removal of 
which was left to the present year. It was first necessary to cut a broad shelf into a 
towering bank of loose rubbish thrown out from Professor Dérpfeld’s excavations 
about Building VI M, and next to take away a deep underlying accumulation 
of firm earth which seems gradually to have covered this area in post-Roman times. 
After some weeks of such preliminary labor Miss Rawson finally reached the level 
of the sanctuary in its Roman phase, and continued on down into the earlier layers, 
with careful attention to the study of the stratification. Two layers were con- 
spicuously marked by fallen stone blocks which had clearly been hurled down in 
some occurrence of violent nature, one such event probably to be attributed to the 
late imperial period (fig. 14), the other to the first century B.c. As already noted in 
our report for 1937, it was evidently this earlier disaster that led to the complete 
reconstruction of the sanctuary at a much higher level in the Augustan Age. Con- 
firmatory evidence for the dating came to light this year. 

The southeasterly wall of the Hellenistic precinct proved to have been almost 
completely demolished in ancient times, no more than a single pair of orthostates 
resting on their euthynteria having been spared at the end adjoining the eastern 
corner. Throughout the rest of its course only the foundations had been left in place, 
where they had been made to serve as the floor of a large drain that carried off water 
from the high terrace on the northeast. The drain (fig. 15) had been built as an under- 
ground passage with stone walls, finished on the inner side, rough on the outer, 
covered by flat slabs of limestone, laid transversely. The channel was completely 
blocked with earth and rubbish, containing vast quantities of tile-fragments and 
potsherds, as well as a few badly corroded bronze coins which may possibly provide 
useful chronological evidence, if they can be cleaned sufficiently for identification. 
The construction of the drain cannot, in any case, be dated earlier than Augustan 
times and it should probably be placed later. 
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At the Hellenistic level no further monumental remains were discovered when the 
easterly side of the precinct was cleared. A large flat stone slab, part of which had 
already been exposed just to the east of the altar-podium, may have continued to 
serve some purpose in connection with the cult at that time; but when the whole of 
it was revealed we found it to be originally a construction of an earlier period. Of 
impressive dimensions, 1.90 m. by 0.95 m., though relatively thin, the slab had been 
set horizontally, supported by four or five somewhat irregularly spaced rough 
stones, which functioned as crude legs to raise the “table” some 0.50 m. above the 
ground. The space underneath had become filled with soft loose earth. The “sacri- 
ficial table”’ (fig. 16) stands much too high, however, to be contemporary with the 
apsidal altar which lies below the Hellenistic podium, and it should probably be 
regarded as bearing some relation to the rectangular, stone-lined, ash-filled shaft 

incorporated by the Hellenistic builders in their 
structure and representing an intermediate 
period. 

Digging deeper along the southeasterly side 
of the sanctuary (fig. 17), Miss Rawson brought 
to view further extensive portions of the early 
precinct walls recognized in 1937, some of which 
are mentioned in our report for that year. The 
latest wall that may be associated with the 
apsidal altar can now be traced continuously 
from the extreme western angle (where there 
was probably a predecessor of the later gate- 

cil ways) to the opposite eastern corner, where it 
turns northwestward beneath the high Hellenis- 

tic retaining wall. Along the southwestern side 

FIGURINE FROM SANCTUARY it was partly demolished in the fourth century 

B.c., when Well A was cut through it; from this 

point it curves eastward and then continues in a straight line toward the northeast. 

It was trimly constructed, chiefly of rather small stones, fitted together in polygonal 

style, with a well finished exterior face. A low sixteen-sided base of poros, with 

concave profile, still stands outside the wall, near the eastern corner, and it is likely 

that a gateway once permitted access to the sanctuary from the southeast at this 

place, though most of the evidence was destroyed when the enclosure was recon- 
structed shortly before 300 B.c. 

In its next earlier period the précinct was considerably smaller, surrounded by a 
heavy curving wall, built of large unworked stones. This, too, was more carefully 
laid on its outer face than toward the interior, and, like its successor, must have been 
intended partly as a support for the higher ground within. The only piece of this 
wall now preserved bends eastward from Well A and then northward to a point be- 
hind the sacrificial table already mentioned, rising gradually in level as it proceeds. 
No trace of it came to light in the northern quarter of the sanctuary, where it prob- 
ably stood so high that it had to be removed when the ground was levelled in Hellen- 
istic times. 
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The oldest enclosure for which we have evidence is represented by an irregularly 
curving heap of stones, definitely edged toward the outside, which can be recog- 
nized for some distance, forming an arc about the southern side of the apsidal 
altar. Between it and the latter is a narrow cobble-stone pavement, on which lay a 
deposit of black earth and ashes, containing gray ware of a pre-orientalizing period 
of Troy VIII. 

Altogether a good deal of ceramic material and other objects (fig. 18) was brought 
to light in the course of our work along the southeasterly side of the precinct, and 
Miss Rawson, who was assisted for a short period by Dr. Hill, has recovered a sub- 
stantial body of evidence bearing on the early history of the shrine. For its later 
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history valuable supplementary observations were made in an investigation of the 
area that lies between the precinct and the fortification wall of Troy VI. 

This narrow space was completely filled to a depth of more than 6 m. with earth 
and débris, in which successive layers are distinctly visible (fig. 19). A study of the 
stratification has disclosed the series of changes and modifications undergone by a 
street, which, through a long period of years, provided an ascent toward the west in 
this place behind the sanctuary. In the fourth century B.c. its level was low, and 
the rear wall of the temenos was a free-standing construction, only one course thick, 
meant to be seen from front and back. In the course of time the level rose until the 
weight of the accumulating rubbish began to threaten the precinct wall, or perhaps 
actually to thrust it out of line. An almost complete reconstruction on a far more 
massive scale was then undertaken, and the great retaining wall which is still so im- 
pressive today came into being. On the same occasion the fill behind was greatly 
increased and the roadway correspondingly raised. The process of accumulation 
then began again in the street, and eventually the upper part of the reconstructed 
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wall in its turn came to be endangered. In order to protect it a new terrace wall was 
built behind it, facing northeastward toward the street. Once more, however, the 
process of filling up resumed its course and at length the débris rose over the new 
terrace wall, too, which ultimately came to be buried more than 1 m. beneath the 
final street-paving of Roman times. In the whole deposit some six consecutive pave- 
ments of this kind can be seen; and with the help of the pottery and a few bronze 
coins recovered here we hope a 
fairly precise dating of the 
sequence of layers may be 
secured and their exact relations 
with the later periods of the 

sanctuary established. 
During the past season Miss 
Rawson was also able to con- 
tinue and conclude her explora- 
tion of the smaller temenos (fig. 
20), lying to the southwestward 
of the other at a lower level, in 
squares A 8-9. She had previ- 
ously discovered here the bases 
of two altars, apparently of 
Hellenistic date, and parts of 
the foundations of the two 
lateral enclosing walls of the 
precinct, which in our report for 
1937 were erroneously attrib- 
uted to Roman times. The 
whole of the temenos has now 
been cleared. Backed up against 
the higher sanctuary, it has a 
peculiar trapezoidal shape, with 
its shortest side toward the 
southwest, where there was 
probably an entrance. The en- 
Fig. 21.—Lower TemMENos with ArcHaAiIc AND LOWER closing wall has completely 
vanished, but its heavy sub- 
, structure, built of large blocks 
of soft limestone, still remains intact, and it is unquestionably a work of the early 
Hellenistic Age. To this same period we may no doubt safely assign the construction 
of the larger of the two altars, the long rectangular base of which lies to the south 
of the other. No architectural pieces of the altar itself were recovered, and its origi- 

nal appearance can only be conjecturally restored. 

An examination of the smaller altar, which evidently continued to be used in 
Hellenistic times, showed that it was really built in a much earlier epoch. It is not 
merely the foundation for a (missing) superstructure, though its top was certainly 
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utilized as such toward the end of the fourth century B.c., but it is the actual altar 
itself, virtually complete, as it was erected in the archaic period (fig. 21). Two long 
and two short slabs of limestone, smoothly dressed and carefully fitted, were set on 
edge to form the box-like structure, standing on a well finished projecting euthyn- 
teria course, which in turn was laid on a rough foundation. The contemporary 
ground-level of the sanctuary was marked by a trodden earth pavement, about 
even with the bottom of the euthynteria blocks. 

The northwestern part of the precinct was excavated down to this early floor, and 
the intervening deposit between it and the Hellenistic level, nearly 1 m. deep, 
yielded a rich harvest of shattered pottery, fragments of terracotta figurines, and 
other objects. An intact archaic female bust is probably the most important single 
item (fig. 22). The bulk of the pottery consists of imported Corinthian ware (fig. 23), 
but Rhodian ware is also common (fig. 24). Most of the vessels are small—cups, 
bowls (fig. 25), saucers, plates, aryballoi, etc.—doubtless brought to the shrine as 
votive offerings. In the time available to us it was not possible to work over all this 
material adequately, but already we have been able to put together sufficiently for 
restoration in plaster some seventeen pots to add to our inventoried collection. 

The discovery of so great a mass of imported Corinthian and Rhodian pottery 
is not without significance for our study of the history of Troy VIII. It is now clear 
that worship was actively carried on in the two adjoining sanctuaries on the south- 
western declivity of the hill through the eighth, seventh and six centuries B.c., and 
Miss Rawson’s researches here have done much to fill the gap in our information 
concerning the life and the culture of the occupants of the site in the period of the 
Eighth Settlement. In spite of the abundance of the material, however, and the 
occurrence of several inscribed vase-fragments, no conclusive evidence came to 
light to settle the question as to the identity of the shrine. The numerous terracotta 
figurines found in 1936, 1937 and 1938 are indecisive, and we have no epigraphical 
records to help us. Accordingly both the lower and the upper sacred precincts must 
provisionally still remain nameless, although the further study of our data may yet 
afford some determinative clue. Thus, for example, the discovery within the upper 
sanctuary of skeletal remains and teeth of many large carnivorous animals, such as 
the bear and some member of the leopard family, may not be without import in 
this connection. 

The identification of the bones in question we owe to Mr. N.-G. Gejvall, who 
spent a month at Troy as a member of the expedition and who continued the im- 
portant study he had begun in 1937. A vast supplementary accumulation of 
animal bones, in which all periods were abundantly represented, was subjected to 
his methodical, painstaking examination. The relative (and for some areas the 
actual) numbers of individuals of all species that could be differentiated were re- 
corded as carefully as possible, and all evidence relative to the domestic and wild 
animals, birds, fish, and shell-fish, known in each of the successive settlements, was 
noted and tabulated. Two full representative collections of selected typical bones, 
comprising specimens of all the periods from Troy I to Troy IX, were formed, and 
all notable pieces were numbered and inventoried. Among the more remarkable 
items may be mentioned the major part of the skull of a large bear (from Troy VI), 
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which Mr. Gejvall succeeded in fitting together from innumerable small fragments, 
and part of the jaw of a lion or a leopard. All this material, of great potential value 
for an understanding of the economic and cultural setting of ancient Troy, will be 
further studied by Mr. Gejvall, who has undertaken to treat it fully in a section of 
our final publication. 

Human skeletal remains antedating the Hellenistic period have come to light 
with extraordinary rarity at Troy. Almost no ancient site of corresponding size and 
importance has yielded so little in the way of the actual physical remains of its 
inhabitants. In spite of persistent searching Schliemann and Dérpfeld were unable 
to find a real cemetery; and save for the discovery of a burial ground of Troy VI, 
containing numbers of ash-filled cinerary urns, our own experience has been the 
same. Here and there about the site graves of children have occasionally been un- 
covered, and in a few instances we have encountered adult human bones, in casual 
single fragments or in larger groups. All these remnants, among which each of the 
major periods at Troy is at least barely represented, were of course collected and 
preserved; and having been transported to Istanbul last July, they have now been 
carefully examined and studied by Mr. John L. Angel, whose collaboration as 
anthropologist to the expedition we were fortunate enough to secure. For the facili- 
ties placed at his disposal in carrying out this work we are greatly indebted to the 
Director, Mr. Aziz Ogan, and the other officials of the Istanbul Museum, as well as 
to Dr. Bittel, Director of the local branch of the German Archaeological Institute. 
Notwithstanding the incomplete and fragmentary state of the material, Mr. Angel 
was able to make a series of interesting, detailed observations, which will have to be 
duly considered in any attempt to interpret the anthropological background of 
Trojan history. We are counting on Mr. Angel to present in full the results of his 
investigations in a chapter of our projected work on the excavations at Troy. 

As already mentioned, our chief occupation during the season of 1938 was a 
painstaking study in detail of the vast quantities of pottery recovered in earlier 
campaigns. All the members of the staff took part assiduously in this time-consum- 
ing task, which of necessity concerned itself largely with minutiae; in the course of 
it many thousands of separate lots of sherds were patiently scrutinized, their 
particulars analyzed and recorded. Notable fragments were numbered and listed for 
all the periods. Miss Marion Rawson completed the long inventory of Early Hel- 
ladic and related sherds; and similar lists were drawn up for Middle Helladic pieces 
and for the more important fragments of Mycenaean ware. Much of the information 
thus laboriously gained will be of use in the preparation of the full account we shall 
ultimately attempt to give of the growth and development of ceramic art in North- 
western Anatolia. Throughout the campaign our force of menders, usually six in 
number, was kept busy, joining, repairing, and completing in plaster all vessels 
that we judged worthy of restoration. The number of pots thus recovered, which 
were entered in the inventory and described by Miss Marion Rawson, totalled 233. 
Deserving of special mention are some large storage jars of Troy II (fig. 26) and 
Troy IV (fig. 27), a huge stemmed crater of Troy VI (fig. 28), and, belonging to the 
same period, a series of capacious stirrup vases decorated in imitation of the Myce- 
naean style (fig. 29); also a group of pots of an early phase of Troy VIIb, and the 
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imported Corinthian and Rhodian vases from the lower sanctuary on the south- 
western slope. 

Miscellaneous objects of metal, stone, bone, terracotta, etc., were relatively few 
in 1938: among the 126 items catalogued by Miss Dorothy Rawson the most inter- 
esting are three archaic terracottas, namely a head, a kore, and a well preserved 
bust of a female figure, the facial and other details of which were rendered in a lively 
manner in dark paint (fig. 22). Our study of the similar objects found in former years 
was greatly facilitated through the kind helpfulness of the Director, Mr. Aziz Ogan, 
and his staff, permission being generously granted to have them all brought back 
from the Istanbul Museum to Troy, where we were able to spread them out 
and examine them at leisure on the tables in our workrooms. It was thus possible 
to obtain a general survey of the whole mass of material, and to compare objects of 
the same categories from all the seven campaigns of digging, and our task of classi- 
fication and correlation was thereby enormously lightened. In many instances re- 
groupings of objects could be made for photographic purposes, and “closed groups” 
from certain areas, the excavation of which had occupied more than one season, 
could be assembled completely. All the implements and utensils of bone were in- 
spected by Mr. Gejvall, who identified the material more exactly whenever possible. 
In sorting out the many thousands of objects that had to be handled and in sub- 
sequently repacking them in their proper boxes, Mrs. Caskey rendered services of 
signal usefulness. 

At the end of our campaign, early in July, all the inventoried pots, the miscella- 
neous objects, the human skeletal remains, and the animal bones required for further 
study were shipped to the Museum in Istanbul. Following instructions from the 
Ministry of Education, our more important sherds, in 200 cases, were transported 
to Canakkale for temporary storage in the local museum, together with one of the 
collections of animal bones, packed in ten boxes. At Troy itself we have left in our 
spacious workrooms a complete and extensive series of potsherds, arranged in 
chronological order and representing abundantly all the periods of settlement; also 
several large pithoi and numerous heavy stone objects, such as querns, grinders, 
pivot-sockets, etc. All portable inscriptions on stone, our few fragments of sculp- 
ture, and some of the smaller architectural pieces have likewise been deposited 
here. It is our hope that the buildings may continue to stand as a small museum at 
the site, where the interested visitor who desires more than a view of the citadel 
and its ruins may find some of the other evidence of the changing conditions, of life 
in the successive settlements. 

In our concluding campaign we had again the benefit of much assistance and 
advice from many friends. We take pleasure once more in expressing our thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bacon and to Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Whittall of Canakkale, 
who through all these years have ever been ready to lend a helping hand; also to 
Director K. Bittel, Head of the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul, for 
good counsel and aid, as well as for his kindness in extending the hospitality of the 
Institute building to members of our staff; and to Dr. H. H. von der Osten of Ankara, 
who has likewise earned our cordial regard. We are grateful to the Government of 
the Turkish Republic for the permission to continue and to complete our excava- 
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tions at Troy. H. E., the Minister of Education, Mr. Saffet Arkan, has had the in- 
terests of our expedition at heart, and we have always been able to count on the 
friendly understanding and coéperation of Dr. Hamit Kosay, Director of the 
Archaeological Service of the Ministry. Mr. Aziz Ogan, Head of the Istanbul Mu- 
seum, has already been mentioned several times in this report, and we have abundant 
reason for offering our warm thanks for his many courtesies and good offices. We 
are also glad to have this opportunity to acknowledge our obligation to Mr. Latif 
Oktem, representative in Canakkale of the Ministry of Education, and particularly 
to Mr. Haydar Siimerkan, our Commissioner, who was unfailingly courteous, help- 
ful, and ready to assist us in times of need. 

Our excavations at Troy have now been brought to their end. Seven years of work 
in the field and of preoccupation with Trojan problems have given us a sense of 
intimate familiarity with a site, the peculiar charm of which has grown steadily 
stronger, and it is with a feeling of deep regret that we are taking our leave. But the 
main objective of our undertaking, as we set it before us in 1932, has been attained. 
The whole sequence of layers has been independently re-examined. One by one 
each stratum has been intensively studied, wherever it could be “isolated,” usually 
not in a singie place, but in several areas; and every one has yielded a generous 
amount of “certified” material. New architectural monuments have been revealed 
for several periods, and with our formidable collections of pottery and miscellaneous 
objects of metal, stone, bone and terracotta, we have a fresh and voluminous set of 
human documents to illustrate the progressive evolution of culture and to fix a 
series of landmarks for the charting of otherwise unrecorded history. In our second 
major aim, too, we may claim at least a partial success. Although burials of earlier 
periods eluded us, as they had our predecessors, a persevering search for tombs led 
to the discovery of a cemetery belonging to the Sixth Settlement, in which, it was 
definitely established, the practice of cremation prevailed. 

The site of Troy has not yet been exhausted. Many areas remain that still invite 
examination, and no one can predict what surprises future exploration may bring to 
light. But for the moment, and in the present state of archaeological knowledge and 
method, we believe we have done enough. If the results of our researches contribute 
toward the elucidation of some of the problems that confronted us, we shall feel that 
our labors have been adequately compensated. In the meantime we have left 
abundant opportunities for further investigation, verification, and doubtless rectifi- 
cation, for successors who may some day, possessed of wider knowledge and more 
perfected methods, desire to resume the excavation of ancient Troy. 

W. BLEGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


NOTES ON THE MOSAICS FROM ANTIOCH 


Witu admirable promptness the excavators of Antioch-on-the-Orontes have made 
known the magnificent mosaics found during the recent campaigns.' Since a spe- 
cial publication of the mosaics is not expected to appear in the near future, the 
writer has ventured to present in this paper some observations on their motives 
and their subject matter, limiting himself, however, to three examples. 


I 


In a recent volume of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY a mosaic repre- 
senting Hermes and Dionysus was published by E. C. Schenck.? We are all much in- 
debted to Schenck for his precise description of the mosaic and for his remarks on 
its style, but the relation of this mosaic to other representations of the same topic 
may perhaps be defined more exactly. On some Neo-Attic reliefs, usually thought to 
date from the first century B.c., we see what is almost a replica of the Hermes- 
Dionysus group. The most famous example is a vase signed by Salpion, now in 
Naples; * a second one is in the Vatican ‘ (fig. 1). 

The differences between the mosaic and these reliefs will surprise no one familiar 
with the methods of Neo-Attic sculptors. They frequently combined in one compo- 
sition figures and groups copied from various monuments of different style and date. 
Since it is admitted, and with good reason, that most of the mosaics from Antioch 
are copies of Hellenistic paintings,» we may conclude that both the mosaicist and 
the sculptor have drawn on the same painting rather than on a sculptural represen-. 
tation. We shall try to form an idea of the original painting by comparing the mosaic 
with other surviving reflections and by discounting later features introduced by 
the copyists. The mosaic, in several ways, seems to be closer to the original painting. 
Thus the figure of Hermes is seen there in a three-quarter view with his head turned 
around in a scheme which is characteristic of Hellenistic painting. The sculptors of 
Neo-Attic reliefs make the head appear in profile. Again, the winged metal helmet 
which Hermes wears on the mosaic seems more like an original touch than the 
traditional petasus which he wears on Neo-Attic reliefs. 

If Neo-Attic sculptors thus deviated from the presumptive Hellenistic original, 
the mosaic, in its turn, is by no means a copy faithful in every detail. A significant 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the courteous assistance of Professor C. R. Morey and Professor 
R. Stillwell, who have sent him photographs of the mosaics. To Professor A. D. Nock the writer is 
indebted for many references and suggestions. Dr. B. Rowland, Jr., Dr. A. M. G. Little, Mr. A. Gard- 
ner, Professor M. Bieber, and Professor S. Der Nersessian have also given information on various 
topics which are discussed in these notes. 

2 AJA. li, 1937, pp. 388 ff.; The Art of the Dark Ages, Cat. of Exhib., Worcester Art Museum, 1937, 
No. 4; Antioch-on-the-Orontes ii, 1938, p. 181, No. 36, Panel B, Sect. 1, pl. 27; F. H. Taylor, Worcester 
Art Annual ii, 1936-37, pp. 13 f., fig. 18. 

’ F. Hauser, Die neuattischen Reliefs, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 8 f., 30 f., No. 3; BrBr., pl. 345. 

4 Galleria dei Candelabri No. 134 C (Neg. Germ. Arch. Inst. Rome, 7054). The reproduction here is 
after Alinari 11804. Mentioned in Benndorf-Schine, Die antiken Bildwerke des Lateranensischen Mu- 
seums, Leipzig, 1867, p. 312. 

’ Cf. G. W. Elderkin, AJA. xl, 1936, p. 349; id., Antioch-on-the-Orontes i, 1934, pp. 44 and 46. 
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change is introduced in the posture of Dionysus. On Neo-Attic reliefs the divine 
child is closely wrapped in his garments and is half lying on the arm of Hermes. His 
face is turned toward Hermes and the future god of wine looks rather helpless while 
he is speedily delivered to his destination. On the mosaic, however, the nude Dio- 
nysus child is enthroned on the purple cloak of Hermes who cautiously holds it apart 
with both hands, as if afraid to touch the divine child. Further deviations from the 
scheme of Neo-Attic reliefs are the grey nimbus which encircles the head of Dionysus 
and the long kerykeion adorned with bands, carried by Hermes. 

After having mentioned the differences, we must emphasize a similarity which cor- 
relates Neo-Attic reliefs with the mosaic. On the reliefs Dionysus is always handed 
over to a seated maenad or nymph who turns toward the approaching Hermes. 
Similarly in the case of the mosaic, the head of such a seated nymph appears, sep- 
arated, however, from the group of Hermes and Dionysus by a column and a tree.! 

A group of Roman reliefs provides us with further information about the con- 
jectural Hellenistic painting. Most similar to the mosaic is the front of the sarcoph- 
agus of a child which is now in Zagreb ? (fig. 2). Three lids of sarcophagi in the 
Vatican (fig. 3), Walters Art Gallery, and in the Chapel at Corcolle also make use 
of the Hermes-Dionysus group.* In the rendering of the attitude of Hermes these 
reliefs are even closer to the mosaic than the Neo-Attic examples; his body is dis- 
played almost frontally, turned slightly in a diagonal direction (Vatican, Zagreb), 
and his head is seen in quarter view (Vatican) or turned back (Zagreb). On the 
relief in Zagreb the child is partly nude, in the mosaic entirely so. 

Even before the mosaic was published Greifenhagen had demonstrated that the 
sarcophagi lids which represent the myth of Hermes and Dionysus are based on a 
Hellenistic painting. The birth story of the wine god was depicted in at least three’ 
scenes: the death of Semele, the birth of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus, and 
Dionysus’ education by the nymphs. 

The Roman copyists set to work with great liberty. On the lid in the chapel of 
Corcolle the logical sequence of scenes is reversed.* The sculptor of the sarcophagus 
in Zagreb in representing the birth of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus has turned 
Zeus to the right instead of left. Furthermore the scene of the death of Semele on 
the sarcophagus in Zagreb is perhaps derived from a representation which differed 
from the model of the lids in Baltimore, Corcolle and Vatican; on the sarcophagus in 
Zagreb Zeus with his thunderbolt is present and Semele holds her arms in a different 
way.’ A comparison of these reliefs with one another also reveals that many figures, 
such as Apollo, Silenus, the nymphs, and Eileithyia, are shown on some but omitted 
on others. These arbitrary additions and omissions are perhaps a result of the lim- 
ited space at the disposal of the sculptors of a small sarcophagus or a sarcophagus 


1 Schenck, loc. cit., pp. 390 f., and figs. 2 and 6. Was this motif taken from an earlier original? Schefold, 
Untersuch. Kertsch. Vasen, 1934, pl, 2, 1. 

2 L. Crema, Boll. Assoz. Stud. Med. iv, 1933, pp. 32 f., pl. XV, fig. 39. The date is early third century. 
It was published in a poor drawing in 1833: MonInst. i, pl. 45; A. Lenormant, in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dict. i, p. 601, fig. 679, s.v. Bacchus. The sarcophagus was probably found at Minturnae. The child is 
equated with Dionysus. Cf. Cumont, Syria x, 1929, pp. 226 ff. 

3 A. Greifenhagen, RM. xlvi, pp. 27 ff., pls. 1-2; Walters Art Gallery, Handbook, p. 40. 

‘ Greifenhagen, loc. cit., pl. 1. ’ Cf. Daremberg-Saglio i, p. 601, fig. 677. 
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lid. Their model, which was probably a sketchbook rendering of the original Hellen- 
istic picture, may well have contained all of these figures and perhaps even additional 
ones which have not been copied in reliefs that have come down to us. This last pos- 
sibility must be considered when we compare the Roman reliefs with the Neo-Attic 
copies and with the mosaic. On the sarcophagi, the group of Hermes carrying 
Dionysus belongs with the birth of the divine child from the thigh of Zeus. On 
Neo-Attic reliefs Zeus is absent; the child is handed over to a seated nymph by 
Hermes. On the mosaic Hermes bringing the child Dionysus to the nymphs seems to 
have been the subject of a whole scene.' Here is a difficulty which may be explained 
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in several ways: either the Neo-Attic sarcophagi and the mosaic borrow only the 
group of Hermes and Dionysus from the same source, and insert it into different 
compositions,’ or the sarcophagi render the original composition faithfully and 
completely. Then the seated nymph on the Neo-Attic reliefs and on the mosaic 
does not belong to the original composition, or, third, both the sarcophagi and the 
Neo-Attic reliefs draw from the same composition, but select different figures from 
among the large number which the original picture contained. 

In view of the varying number of figures on the sarcophagi themselves the last 
solution seems to me most probable. We may, then, restore the four scenes of the 
original painting: the first presents the death of Semele, the second shows the birth 
of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus, the third depicts Hermes bringing the child to 
the nymphs,’ and the fourth, separated from the others by a tree, a column, or a 
herm,‘ and beginning with another figure of a seated nymph, portrays the education 
of Dionysus. 

Greifenhagen uses two paintings from the Domus Aurea of Nero as further evi- 
dence for the original painting. They are known only from drawings published by 
Ponce in 1786.5 The scene of Semele’s death bears at least a general resemblance to 

1 According to the sketch plan given by the excavators the lost part of the mosaic between Hermes 
and the seated nymph was large enough to hold at least one, possible two more figures. If NYM®E is 
really plural, as Mr. Schenck suggests, the intervening figures may have been nymphs. Otherwise one 
might imagine a reclining personification such as the Lamos of the Vatican lid, or the female figure on 
the sarcophagus in Zagreb (figs. 2, 3). 

2 The group of Hermes who “‘carries the child Dionysus to Heaven” was shown on the Amyclaean 
throne; since it was archaic in style it cannot be the model of the reliefs (Paus. III, 18, 7). 

3 This scene is described by Nonnus, Dion. IX, 16-18. 

4 Schenck recognizes a tree and a column on the mosaic. The scene on the sarcophagus in Zagreb is 


separated by herms showing a draped youthful Hermes. 
5 Coll. des tableaux et arabesques antiques trouvés d Rome dans les ruines des thermes de Titus, Paris, 
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the corresponding scene on the sarcophagi, but the second scene, as Schenck rightly 
emphasizes, does not fit in with any representation we have. Greifenhagen inter- 
prets the enigmatic representation with the help of Nonnus.' I suspect that the 
drawing is not at all faithful. All we gain from this source is the knowledge that the 
painting was known in the time of Nero. 

An attempt to attribute the original painting to any of the known Hellenistic 
schools must of necessity be tentative. Greifenhagen inclines toward the Alexan- 
drian school; Schenck emphasizes Neo-Attic influence, but seems to have the Neo- 
Attic of the Imperial period in mind. To me the composition with scenes only loosely 
separated by pillars and trees suggests the Telephus frieze of Pergamon and related 
monuments.’ Stylistically, the figure of Hermes has a fine counterpart in the figure 
of the youthful Achilles in two Pompeian paintings which may both have belonged 
to a “cycle” of paintings describing the life of Achilles.* The first is a fragment from 
the contest of the hero with Agamemnon, and the second the famous scene on Skyros.‘ 
In spite of traditional attempts to connect these pictures with names of painters of the 
fourth century, their style is that of the Asianic painting of the third century B.c.5 
The huge, heavy bodies, the diagonal movement of the figures “into space,” the 
dynamic gestures, and the splashing folds are all characteristic of Hellenistic 
baroque. There is further similarity in the coloristic treatment of the powerful sun- 
burnt male body of Hermes, the use of warm reddish-brown and yellowish tones of 
varying intensity for the modelling of flesh and muscles, which appear full and 
rounded yet have at the same time a sculptural firmness.’ On the basis of these 
comparisons we may assign the Hellenistic model of the mosaic to the third cen- 


tury B.c. and perhaps to the Asianic school. The fact that it was copied by Neo- 
Attic masters does not contradict this theory, for we know that the early Neo-Attic 
school was influenced by Pergamene artists.’ 


1786, No. 16 =Reinach, Rép. peintures grecques et romaines, Paris, 1922, p. 105, 1-2. C. Robert has 
shown that the other paintings of the ceiling in this room go together with Phaethon sarcophagi and 
are equally derived from Hellenistic sources (Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, II1, 3, pp. 405 ff.) 

1 Loc. cit., p. 30, n. 1, p. 36, n. 4; Nonnus, Dion. IX, 37-X, 131. The story told by Nonnus is that 
Hera strikes the nymphs with madness. Hermes brings the child to Ino and her servant Mystis. Hera 
now inflicts madness on Ino. Hermes brings Dionysus to Rhea. To make the picture complete, Athamas, 
the husband of Ino, goes mad and pursues Ino. Nonnus repeats himself more than once in these four 
hundred verses. I cannot believe, as Greifenhagen does, that all these episodes occurred in a Hellenistic 
poem. As Collart (following Kohler) rightly remarks, Mystis is a pure invention of Nonnus (Nonnus de 
Panopolis, Cairo, 1930, p. 95, cf. p. 270). He appears to have been the first to combine all these myths 
into one story about the childhood of Dionysus. 

2H. Schrader, JdI. xv, 1900, pp. 110 ff., pl. I. 

’ Cf. Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana, Milan, 1929, pp. 33 f. 

‘ Rizzo, op. cit., pls. 56 f., pp. 34 ff.; Pfuhl, MuZ. ii, pp. 775 ff., figs. 650 f.; Curtius, Die Wandmalerei 
Pompejis, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 206 ff., figs. 101, 124 f. and pl. II, cf. Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler 
der Malerei, pls. 125, text fig. 48; pl. 142, pp. 172 f.; 194. 

5 B. Ashmole, CAH. viii, p. 695; A. Von Salis, Die Kunst der Griechen, Miinster, 1919, p. 239. I am 
using the term Asianic rather than Asiatic to avoid confusion with the “ Asiatic”’ school of the second 
and third century a.p. Herrmann also recognizes relations to the Pergamene frieze. 

* Cf. the figure of Odysseus in the picture “Achilleus in Skyros’’ (Herrmann-Bruckmann, color 
plate IV, and Curtius, op. cit., pl. IL) and the Herakles of the Omphale picture (Herrmann-Bruckmann, 
color plate III, pp. 75 ff.). 

7 Hauser, op. cit., pp. 180 ff. This refers, of course, to the Neo-Attic school of the first and second 
centuries B.c., not to that of Imperial times. 
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In literary tradition this painting does not seem to be mentioned. Greifenhagen 
refers to the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus in which were shown on carriages 
the “thalamus” of Semele, Hermes and the nymphs surrounding the child Dionysus, 
the return of Dionysus from his campaign in India, captive Indians, and Dionysus 
taking refuge at the altar of Rhea.' Longus, in his famous description of a private 
garden near Mytilene, mentions a temple of Dionysus adorned with paintings 
describing the birth of Dionysus by Semele and various exploits of Dionysus. 
Although the cult of Dionysus is well attested for Mytilene, the rhetorical character 
of the passage leaves us doubtful whether these paintings ever existed,” nor does the 
procession prove that the original of the painting was Alexandrian. 

A much better claim to Alexandrian descent can be made out for the series of 
inscribed scenes on a Coptic tapestry which also shows the birth of Dionysus.* We 
must allow for the existence of several Hellenistic series of pictures which showed 
the birth story.‘ 

The results of our investigation may be summarized in the following stemma: 
Hellenistic Painting, third century B.c.; Neo-Attic Reliefs, first century B.c.; Domus 
Aurea, 65 a.p.; Mosaic from Antioch, third century a.p.; Roman Sarcophagi, ca. 
180-220 a.p. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves with the artistic ancestry of the mosaic. 
The mythological contents of the postulated Hellenistic painting have been studied 
by Greifenhagen, who surmises that they reflect a Hellenistic poem, the same 
that later served Nonnus as one of his many sources. It is the religious significance 
of the mosaic itself that will be discussed here. The question is: did the subject 
represented in the mosaic have a vital religious significance for the Antiochenes of 
the third century A.D., or was this Dionysiac scene just another decorative motif, 
like so many representations of mythological scenes in Roman times? It seems that 
we have a real proof of active religious interest in the changes introduced by the 
mosaicist in the traditional scheme of the Hellenistic painting which he was to copy. 
The modification in the posture of Dionysus changes the impression from that of a 
helpless child to that of an enthroned god. Further, it is perhaps not a mere acci- 
dent that he comes to be seated on purple, the insigne of a king. The nimbus which 
surrounds the head is a further attempt to exalt Dionysus at the expense of the 
humble servant Hermes. ‘‘The nimbus, properly speaking, is represented as a cloud 
surrounding the heads of Gods or Emperors,” as Servius® says, and we may add 
that with a few exceptions only the most important god of the scene receives a 
nimbus in the art of the Roman Empire until the end of the fourth century.* Gener- 

1 Athenaeus V, 200 d-201 c. / 

2 Longus, ed. G. Dalmeyda, Paris, 1934, IV, 3, pl. 81. Dalmeyda, p. xxvi, comments on the rhetorical 
character of this description. 

3E. Guimet, Les portraits d’ Antinoé, Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibl. dart, Paris, p. 21 and plate 
opp. p. 21. 

Ce. A. Maiuri, La casa del Menandro, Rome, 1932, pp. 335 ff., pl. XX XVIII; Reinach, Rép. peint., 
105, 106, 3; Philippart, Rev. belge philol. hist. ix, 1930, pp. 5 ff; Africa Italiana iii, p. 34, fig. 28 (perhaps 
a variation of our type). 

5 Serv. ad Aen. III, 587: proprie nimbus est qui deorum vel imperatorum capita quasi nebula ambire 
fingitur. The grey color of the nimbus on the mosaic is very appropriate for nebula. 

6 There are several instances of the nimbate Dionysus from Italy, Egypt, N. Africa, Syria and Gaul. 
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ally, no rule can be discovered in the application of the nimbus to the various gods 
in the later period; but it may well be that in this particular case the nimbus refers 
to the belief illustrated in the story of Asclepius, that light radiates from a newborn 
god.! Dionysus seems also to wear the wreath which he received from the Horae 
immediately after his second birth.? 

Not less instructive is the change in the attitude of Hermes; the closest parallel 
to the cautious way in which he carries the child on the spread cloak is found in 
the representation of two conquered Iranians who bring children, presumably 
young princes, as hostages (fig. 4). One may suspect that the mosaicist was influ- 


Ff 
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enced by the old Oriental belief that a king or a god should not be touched or even 
approached with bare hands. Cumont has shown that this belief was current in. 
Syria under the Roman Empire.* The changes introduced by the mosaicist thus 
seem calculated to increase the importance of the child Dionysus. Had the mosaic 
lacked the inscriptions and had Hermes lost his attributes, we might have called it 
“a divine child carried by a servant.” 

Viewed from the artistic angle such changes might be explained as resulting from 
the development of Imperial art toward dignified and representational composi- 


As a child he is represented with a nimbus on a Coptic tapestry: E. Guimet, Les portraits d’ Antinoé, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 20 f., plate opp. p. 21; Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, Leipzig, 1868, p. 97, No. 
388 = Leclereq-Cabrol, Dict. des ant. chrét., fig. 8856, s.v. nimbe; Helbig, p. 98, No. 395; H. de Villefosse, 
Gaz. archéol. v, 1879, pp. 144 ff., pl. 22.; M. R. de la Blanchére, Musée d’Oran, 1893, pp. 70 f., pl. VII; 
Mosaic from Avenche: Bursian, Mitt. antiq. Ges. Ziirich xvi, 1867, p. 59, pl. 32; A. Merlin and L. 
Poinssot, MonPiot. xxxiv, 1934, pp. 161 f., pl. IX. Perhaps also Gauckler, Suppl. Musée Alaoui i, 1907, 
pp. 23 f., No. 287, pl. XI. On the frequent representations of the nimbus in pagan art cf. Keyssner, 
RE., s.v. Nimbus, 1936, pp. 531 ff. 

1 Paus. II, 26, 5. I owe the reference to Prof. Nock. It is interesting that the birth story of Asclepius 
continues quite similarly to that of Dionysus. Apollo takes the child from the burning Coronis and 
brings him to Chiron (Apollod. Bibl. III, 10, 3). Pausanias maintains, however, that as in the case of 
Dionysus, it was Hermes who “‘snatched the unborn child from the pyre,” F. R. Walton, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil. xlvi, 1935, pp. 176, 179. 

2 Nonnus, Dion. iX, 11 ff. 

3 Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptyche, Berlin, 1929, p. 196, pl. 49; Cumont, Mém. Pontif. Acc. iii, 1932, 
pl. VI, 3, p. 102. Dionysus is carried by Hermes in the same way on a relief of Sabratha (G. Guidi, 
Africa Italiana iii, 1930, p. 34, fig. 28). 
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tions. But if we reconstruct the religious background of a Hellenistic city such as 
Antioch under the Roman Empire, and realize the importance of Dionysiac religion 
in these regions at this stage, we will find that a glorification of Dionysus may well 
have expressed personal feelings of the mosaicist. Much has been written about the 
significance of Dionysus for the religious life of Hellenism and the Roman Empire.! 
A few remarks will, therefore, suffice. We know that he was actively worshipped 
both in Asia Minor and Syria, especially by those circles that adhered to Hellenic 
traditions.? He was occasionally associated or equated with the Sun god, the most 
popular Syrian deity of later paganism.* His cult societies were numerous, well 
organized, and betray an active spirit. In his Indian campaign and his other con- 
quests Dionysus had set an example of the vita activa which appealed to minds in- 
terested in this world. The deification of various rulers as Neoi Dionysoi is associ- 
ated with this aspect of the god.‘ In inscriptions he is given the predications of the 
highest gods.’ Because of his invention of wine he is praised not only as the bringer 
of joy, but also as Kulturtréger. This feature is emphasized by Nonnus, in whose 
poem Dionysus becomes, furthermore, the prototype of the divine hero who reaches 
heaven after labors and dangers.‘ 

The Dionysiac mysteries, on the other hand, promised a happy after-life. Although 
not every Dionysiac mask and not every maenad should be taken to signify initia- 
tion, there are enough funeral inscriptions and funeral reliefs of an unambiguous 
character to attest the wide expansion of the belief in Dionysiac happiness after 
death, a credo not necessarily limited to the initiates.7 Identification of the dead with 
Dionysus, current on Roman sarcophagi, may be due to the idea basic in mysteries 


that the initiate becomes the god. The widow of Tlepolemus who had images of 
her dead husband made ad habitum dei Liberi * perhaps held such beliefs, but her 
procedure may just as well be another instance of heroization. The picture of a re- 
clining Dionysus, found in a Palmyrene tomb, perhaps also represented the deified 
dead.°® 

The birth of Dionysus was obviously an event of great importance for his believ- 


1 F,. Cumont, Les réligions orientales*, Paris, 1929, pp. 189 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, St. Mat. et Rel. x, 1934, 
pp. 8 ff.; J. Leipoldt, “‘ Dionysos,” Angelos, Beiheft 3, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 6 ff. 

2 G. Quandt, “ De Bacchi in Asia Minore cultu,”’ Diss. Phil. Hla. xxi, 2, 1913; on Greeks as carriers of 
Dionysiac worship cf. A. Vogliano and F. Cumont, AJA. xxxviii, 1933, pp. 217, 224 ff. Syrians proper 
are absent, but the names Antiochis and Antiochus may point to Hellenistic Syria. For the worship of 
Dionysus in Palestine under the Seleucids cf. Leipoldt, op. cit., p. 10. Dionysus with nimbus is painted 
on a wall of a tomb in Palmyra, perhaps as a “mythological portrait” of the dead. H. Ingholt, Acta 
Archaeologica iii, 1932, pp. 14 ff., pl. 4. Palmyrene tesserae showing Dionysus, ibid. fig. 8; Cumont, 
Etudes syriennes, Paris, 1917, pp. 55, n. 3, 185 f. Ronzevalle, Mél. Beyrouth xxi, 1937-38, pp. 36 ff. 

3 Cumont, op. cit., p. 309; L. Mopurgo, NS. 1937, pp. 288 ff. 

4A. D. Nock, JHS. xlviii, 1928, pp. 20 ff. 

5 Quandt, op. cit., Index; Kern, Realenzyklop. v, p. 1033, s.v. Dionysus; and xvi, p. 1300, s.v. Mys- 
terien (Hadrian as Tavtoxpdtwp Oeds Aidvucos). 

6 Nonnus, Dion., XIII, 1 ff., XLVIII, 974 ff. For the idea that Indians were complete barbarians cf. 
the Oxyrhynchus mime (A. Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles, London, 1931, pp. 1135 ff.). 

7Cumont, Syria x, 1929, pp. 226 ff. and AJA. xxxviii, 1933, p. 237; Quandt, op. cit., p. 189; 
A. Brelich, Aspetti della morte, Diss. Pannonicae, I, 7, Budapest, 1937, pp. 44 f., 52. 

8 Apuleius, Metam. VIII, 7. Cf. Hyginus, 104, where Laodameia worships bronze images of Pro- 
tesilaus. 

9 Ingholt, Acta Archaeol. iii, 1932, pp. 15 ff, pl. IV. Cf. Brelich, op. cit., p. 73. 
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ers. From early times on, his birth story contained miraculous features. According 
to Aeschylus, women who touched Semele during the time when she was pregnant 
were inspired to ecstasy by the unborn divine child.! Nature, too, was affected. 
** All stars danced and all mortals rejoiced at thy birth, Bacchus,” ? says the poet 
who composed the Delphic paean.* Leipoldt points out the parallel to Luke, I, 39 
ff. Nonnus adds further details, which may be paralleled from the birth story of 
Christ and the birth story of the Savior Child in Vergil. They may be late accre- 
tions, but they are, at any rate, characteristic of the attitude toward Dionysus in 
the Imperial period: Dionysus jumps in the womb of his mother as does the unborn 
Christ in St. Luke and after his birth he does not cry as do normal children, but 
smiles at the paternal sky, as the Child of Vergil smiles at his mother. Because 
of such parallels it has been suggested that Nonnus conceived the Dionysus of 
his poem as a counterpart of Christ.‘ If this suggestion is correct, Nonnus’ Dio- 
nysiaca is evidence of the importance of Dionysus in late pagan belief as well as 
in literature. 

Already in the procession of Ptolemy the birth story was impersonated by actors; 
Gulick pertinently reminds us of the créches of the present day. The presence of 
Semele and the nymphs in the list of parts in the mystery plays which took place 
in Ephesus in the second century A.D. may indicate that the birth story was a part 
of the dramatic performance at the Dionysiac mysteries.* 

Let us now apply the results of this survey to the interpretation of the mosaic 
from Antioch. When the original picture was painted in the early Hellenistic age, 
the artist seems to have concentrated on the psychological elaboration of the tradi- 
tional myth. He betrays this psychological interest in the pathetic picture of the 
dying Semele, in the touching contrast between the helpless child Dionysus and his 
strong protector Hermes, and in the human appeal of the education by the nymphs. 
We have no way of telling whether he was religiously concerned with his subject. 
The mosaicist, who copied the picture in the third century A.p., does attest his relig- 
ious interest by his changes; remembering the evidence reviewed we recognize that 
he reflects an attitude which may have been common in the Dionysiac thiasoi of his 
time when he sees Dionysus not as the weak child of his model, but as the great 
Divine Child who radiates light and performs miracles from the moment of his birth. 
If our interpretation is correct, the mosaic reflects a close integration of art and 
personal religious feeling under the late Empire, such as did not commonly exist in 
the early Hellenistic age. . 

In our discussion of the mosaic we have already touched on the question whether 
Christian art may not have been responsible for the peculiar innovations in it. 
There is nothing to disprove definitely that the mosaicist had knowledge of the 
Christ child, since descriptions of the Christ child occur in art and literature in the 
third century. If Orpheus could be taken to represent Christ, could not the child 

1 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I, 636. 2 Dion. IX, 26. BCH. xix, 1895, p. 400; I, 5. 

3 Nonnus, Dion. VIII, 27; St. Luke I, 41 and 44; Nonnus IX, 26, 35 f.; Vergil, Ecl. IV, 60; E. 
Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 62 ff. 

* Collart, Nonnos de Panopolis, Le Caire, 1930, p. 273; H. Bogner, Philologus \xxxix, 1933, p. 321. 


5 Athenaeus, ed. Ch. B. Gulick, II, p. 200, n. a. 
* Kern, Realenzyklop. xvi, pp. 1300 f., s.v. Mysterien. 
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Dionysus be taken to stand for the Christ child? ! The difficulties are iconographic. 
The only possible Christian interpretation of the Hermes-Dionysus group is offered 
by the legend of St. Christopher, who carries the Christ child across the river. His- 
torical circumstances would make this interpretation at least possible, for the cult 
of St. Christopher is attested in the Orient as early as the fifth century a.p.2 The 
historical Christopher is said to have lived in Palestine, in the immediate vicinity 
of Syria and Antioch.* Both Hermes and Christopher are patrons of travellers. It is 
also a curious coincidence that St. Christopher should be invoked in treasure hunt- 
ing, things lost and found being also a department of Hermes.‘ Yet H. F. Rosenfeld 
has just established on the basis of material which takes into account the Balkans 
and Byzantium as well as the West, that the legend of Christopher carrying the 
Christ child does not occur until the middle of the twelfth century.’ Whether the 
legend originated in mediaeval art through a “‘literal”’ or “speaking” representation 
of the name Christophorus—the man who carries Christ—or whether a popular 
mediaeval legend or poem exploited the possibilities of the name before such a pic- 
torial representation, is not significant here. In neither case could the mosaic have 
been interpreted by the early Christians as the legend of Christopher and Christ. 

Theoretically, the possibility remains that the artistic formula offered by the 
Hermes-Dionysus group of the mosaic had survived in some other significance and 
was adapted later to the legend of St. Christopher.® If this were the case, one should 
expect to find this scheme —a rapidly moving male figure carrying a child —in early 
Christian and early mediaeval art; or, one might at least expect similar represen- 
tations among the earliest types of St. Christopher. But, as in the case of many other 
iconographical derivations of St. Christopher proposed by classical archaeologists,’ 
this derivation collapses as soon as the proof of continuity from Roman to mediaeval 
art is required. There are no similar male figures carrying children in early Christian, 
early Byzantine, or Carolingian art, as far as the present writer can see.* 


1W. J. A. Visser, Die Entwicklung des Christusbildes in Literatur und Kunst, Bonn, 1934, pp. 58, 60, 
163. For Orpheus and Christ ef. Visser, p. 152. 

2L. Duchesne, BCH. ii, 1877, pp. 289 ff., inscription relating the building of a martyrion for St. 
Christopher in Chalcedon in 450-452 a.p. 

3 This feature of his Passio seems historical. The Passio as a whole is derived from the Gnostic acts 
of Bartholomew and has no claim to consideration as far as the historical martyr is concerned. 

4R. Hindringer, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche II, pp. 934 ff.; Eitrem, RE., s.v. Hermes, p. 783. 

5H. F. Rosenfeld, *‘ Der heilige Christoph und seine Legende”’ Acta Academiae Aboensis x, 3, 1937, 
pp. 367 ff. 

6 A derivation is suggested in the catalogue of the exhibition at Worcester: The Art of the Dark Ages, 
No. 4. 

7 E. Stemplinger, NJ. xxi, 1918, p. 84; B. Schrider, Zeitschr. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 1925, 
pp. 7 ff. I owe this reference to Professor Bieber. 

8 The Christ child is sometimes seated in a similar fashion on the arms of a standing figure (Cir- 
cumcision), but then the figure is not moving (Lauer, Leclercg-Cabrol, Dic., s.v. Croix, pp. 3115 ff., 
color plate); Brehier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins, 1936, p. 68, pl. XX; Cumont, Mém. 


E. B. Smith, Early Christian Iconography, Princeton, 1918, figs. 2, 39 ff., 48, 55; J. Strzygowski, 
DL’ ancien art chrétien de Syrie, Paris, 1936, pl. XXIV; Antioch-on-the-Orontes I, pp. 132 ff., figs. 11, 13-14, 
25. The closest parallel I can find is the slave Davus carrying a child in the Vatican MS. of Terence 
(Terentius), Cod. Vat. Lat. 3868 ed. G. Jachmann, Leipzig, 1928, pl. 14 v. There is, of course, no direct 
connection, but a stylistic relation between the archetype of Terence and Syrian-Hellenistic painting is 
within the range of possibilities (cf. C. R. Morey, Rendic. Pontif. Acad. iii, 1926, pp. 27 ff.). 


Pontif. Acc. iii, iii, 1932, pl. VII, 2. The moving figures occur too, but they do not carry children: 
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The earliest representations of St. Christopher who carries the Christ child appear 
about the middle of the twelfth century in Portugal and the Tyrol. Later they spread 
through the Balkans to Byzantium.' Christopher is depicted as a giant seen fron- 
tally, quite immobile. The moving type of St. Christopher, in which he is shown strid- 
ing vigorously to the side, does somewhat resemble the Hermes of the mosaic, but 
this type dates from the middle of the fifteenth century.? The study of ancient sculp- 
ture and especially of Roman sarcophagi, where moving figures similar to Hermes 
were abundant,’ may have contributed to the creation of this Italian-Flemish type. 
This was, however, a product of the Renaissance and not an adaptation of a specific, 
surviving classical scheme. Given the lack of similar groups in early Christian and 
early mediaeval art, no connection can be established between the third-century 
mosaic from Antioch and the fifteenth-century representations of St. Christopher. 

The mosaic of Hermes and Dionysus is notable for its religious and artistic sig- 
nificance. For art history the mosaic presents an opportunity to gain a more precise 
idea of a lost Hellenistic picture and to observe the habits of later copyists in dealing 
with such an original. For the history of religion the mosaic exhibits, in the changes 
introduced by the later copyist, expressions of the changed feelings with which 
Dionysus was regarded in the late Roman Empire. It is significant that the late 
Antiochene artist, living in a city known for its religious fervor, neglects the human 
qualities of the composition and insists upon the sacral character of the scene and 
on the superhuman nature of Dionysus. The same devotion of later paganism to 
Dionysus, that reaches iis literary climax in the cyclopean Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 
is expressed by a humble artist in this picture of the birth of the god. 


II 


The influence of the religious feeling of the Imperial age upon the art of the con- 
temporary mosaics of Antioch was the topic of our discussion in the first note; the 
influence of earlier Hellenistic literature upon Hellenistic painting, which is reflected 
in the mosaics, is the subject of the second. Our starting point is the charming mosaic 
of Eros who drives two Psyches, which was found in a villa of the suburb Daphne.‘ 
The Psyches are harnessed to a chariot on which Eros stands. The mosaic may be 
fittingly described as Eros, the Charioteer of the Souls. At first the motif looks like 
those innumerable genre scenes that adorn the walls of Pompeian houses. Yet the 
idea of Eros as the charioteer of souls does have a special significance and our mosaic 
is only one link in the chain of a long tradition. As far as the writer can ascertain the 
other representations of Eros driving Psyches are confined to Roman gems and the 
“*Badakshan Patera,” on which Eros serves Dionysus as charioteer.® Their similarity 

1 Rosenfeld, loc. cit., p. 392. 

2 E. K. Stahl, Die Legende vom heiligen Riesen Christoph in der Graphik des XV. und XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts, Munich, 1920, p. 21, pls. XXIX, XX XVII ff., LVII a. 

3 Cf. the Achilles sarcophagus in Naples: Nat. Mus. Naples, The Archaeological Collection, fig. 47, or 
the Hermes on the Prometheus sarcophagus, Robert, op. cit., III, 3, No. 356. 

4W. A. Campbell, AJA. xl, 1936, p. 4, fig. 4; Antioch-on-the-Orontes ii, Princeton, 1938, p. 184, No. 
47 E, pl. 36. 

5 Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen I, pls. LVII, 15-16; III, p. 330; Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, Tier-und 


Pflanzenbilder, Leipzig, 1889, pls. 23, 24-27. The “‘Badakshan Patera” in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is, according to Dr. B. Rowland, of the third century a.p. (H. Ingholt, Acta Archaeologica 
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points to a common model, but this model was different and probably later than the 
Hellenistic original, which we may again assume as the model of the mosaic. The 
style and the types of Eros and Psyche on the mosaic point to the second century 
B.C.; for instance the composition is “‘diagonal,’’ as in the Hermes mosaic, a charac- 
teristic of the third and the second centuries B.c. Eros is perhaps younger than the 
Psyches, a boy of about thirteen, not yet the child so much beloved in later Hellen- 
ism.! His posture, his proportions, and his coiffure are paralleled in the representa- 
tions of children in paintings of the second and first century B.c.? His face bears a 
marked resemblance to the face of the youthful Achilles in the famous painting from 
the “basilica” of Herculaneum, a painting which certainly reflects a Hellenistic 
original.? The short wings, which Eros has on the mosaic, begin to be common in the 
second century B.c.4 The nude Psyches seem to be an exclusively Hellenistic type, 
whereas the draped or semi-draped type, which also occurs in the Hellenistic period, 
definitely prevails * in Roman times. Stylistically, the Psyches of the mosaic are 
most closely associated with the best copy of the Hellenistic group of three Graces.*® 

The balanced character of the composition and the excellence of proportion in 
the framing pattern may indicate that the original was an independent painting, a 
pinax and not like the Hermes mosaic, part of a larger composition. 

We may return now to the subject of the mosaic. Eros, the charioteer of souls, 
whose origin we set out to trace, appears first in lyric poetry. Anacreon addresses 
his beloved boy: “Boy with the looks of a girl,’ I pursue you, but you do not attend, 
not knowing that you are the charioteer of my soul.” In his vivid manner, Anacreon 
actually sees the image. His beloved boy —not the divine Eros yet—is driving his 
soul. The comparison of the soul to the noble racing horses was already foreshadowed 
in Aleman’s poetry; in a powerful vision he likens the leaders of the chorus of girls to 
the noble racers.* 

As time went on, Eros displaced the individual human lover in the simile. This 
development was prepared for by his habitual association with the Soul, Psyche, 
who had meanwhile definitely acquired her iconographical type in the form of a 
winged girl. In the earliest representations of Eros and Psyche there is, however, 
no trace of any attempt on the part of Eros to torment or to drive Psyche. In the 


ili, 1932, pp. 16 f., fig. 9). It may be compared with Antonine sarcophagi. Pietrogrande, Bull. Comm. 
ix, 1933, pp. 177 

1 Eros is a boy in the art of the fourth century. The Hellenistic child type did not displace the boyish 
type entirely, as is sufficiently shown by the well known group of Eros and Psyche in the Museo 
Capitolino (second century B.c., Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 375) and by terracottas (D. Burr, Terracottas 
from Myrina, 1934, pl. VI, No. 15). , 

2 Pfuhl, MuZ. III, fig. 712; Herrmann-Bruckmann, pls. 71, 77. The last two reflect Hellenistic paint- 
ings. 

3 Herrmann-Bruckmann, pl. 82. It is usually thought to have been copied from a marble group in the 
Saepta Iulia. 

4 Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XXXV. 5 Cf. Herrmann-Bruckmann, Text, p. 36. 

6 Herrmann-Bruckmann, pl. 49, pp. 61 ff. According to Furtwingler (Myth. Lex. I, p. 884, s.v. 
Chariten) the original composition was a painting of the third century B.c. (E. Schmidt, Festschrift 
Arndt, Munich, 1925, pp. 102 ff.). 

7 Fragm. 4. The translation is Bowra’s (Greek Lyric Poetry, Oxford, 1936, pp. 308 f.). I am indebted 
to Professor John H. Finley, Jr., for the reference to Bowra’s treatment of the passage. Literally, 
Anacreon says “‘boy with the looks of a virgin.” 8 Bergk-Hiller, Anthol. lyr., No. 4, vv. 45-59. 
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art of the fourth century the two are shown standing together in quiet harmony. ' 
Perhaps their union originated in a cult of some female deity in South Italy.2 The 
atmosphere of these early scenes is Platonic and Plato may well have had knowl- 
edge of the idea of the winged Psyche; but the passages in the Phaedrus which are 
frequently supposed to have given rise to the representations in art belong to a 
sphere of enlightened rationalism which has scarcely influenced Hellenistic art.* 
Neither the erotic group of Eros and Psyche which dominates all later representa- 
tions nor the motif of Eros as the Charioteer of Souls has any connection with 
Platonic philosophy. It should be remembered that in Plato it is not Eros who guides 
the chariot of the soul but Nous and that the souls are not horses but parts of the 
souls, Thymos and Epithymia. The simile had originated in the erotic sphere and it 
was to continue there. In the Hellenistic period the erotic relation of Eros and 
Psyche came to be more and more emphasized.‘ At the same time the old motif of 
Sappho, Ibycus and Anacreon was revived: Eros, or even a plurality of Erotes, tor- 
ture and pursue the individual human soul.’ The subject was exploited in ever new 
variations and Anacreon’s simile came to new glory. Hermesianax, the Alexandrian 
poet of the early third century, celebrates the power of Eros by enumerating all 
celebrities who have suffered from love. First comes a long phalanx of poets; then 
he turns to the philosophers and at this important point he says: “They (the philos- 
ophers), too, went under the reins of the mighty Charioteer Eros.” * Here Eros has 
already replaced the human lover as the charioteer of the soul. The long, epic cata- 
logue of Hermesianax might have inspired a series of paintings, but it could hardly 
have inspired a small picture similar to our mosaic. The intention of the painter was 
to illustrate just one episode of the eternal contest of Eros and the soul; it corre- 
sponds in art to the Hellenistic erotic epigram in literature which by just one ele- * 
gant simile makes just one surprising point. An epigram that would correspond in 
every feature to the mosaic does not seem to have come down to us, but we are cer- 
tainly close enough to its source of inspiration when we read Meleager’s epigram on 
the power of Eros: “‘Cypris throws the torch that kindles mad love for women; Eros 
drives as charioteer the desire for the love of the male.’ 7 It seems that a further 
argument which proves the literary origin of the content of the mosaic may be 
found in the two different ways in which the team of souls is represented. We have 
seen that Eros is driving either girl souls or butterfly souls.* The word for soul, 

1 T. Wiegand, Anatolian Studies for W. M. Ramsay, Manchester, 1923, pp. 405 ff., pl. 12; H. Speier, 
RM. xlvii, 1932, pp. 79 f., 83, pls. 26, 3 and 30, 2. * 

2 R. Pagenstecher, S. B. Akad. Heidelberg, 1911, No. 9, pl. II. Winged boys and girls are shown 
moving the chariot of a goddess who resembles Aphrodite. Possibly it is a chthonic goddess equated to 
Aphrodite, one of those comprehensive female deities in which Southern Italy seems to have abounded. 
For such deities cf. Zancani-Montuoro, Archivio storico per la Calabria e Lucania v, 1935, p. 210. 

3 Phaedrus, 246 B-C, 255. 40. Waser, RE. xi, 2, pp. 483 ff., s.v. Eros. 

5 Amelung, Fiihrer Florenz, 1879, pp. 111 f.; Zahn, Die schénsten Ornamente II, Berlin, 1847, pl. 62; 


Waser, loc. cit., pp. 534 ff.; Strong, Melchett Collection, London, 1928, pp. 19 ff., 51, pls. 19 f.; Meleager, 
ed. Harberton LV, LVIII, LIX. 

6 Philetae Coi, Hermesianactis atque Phanoclis reliquiae, ed. N. Bachius, Halle, 1829, pp. 168 f., vv. 
83 f.=Athen. XIII, 579 A ff. 

7 Viscount Harberton, Meleager, No. III. Cf. also No. XXI and LII (Psyche under yoke), LVII 
(Bacchus as charioteer of human heart), LX X XVI. 

8 Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen iii, p. 341, fig. 191; H. B. Walters, Cat. of Gems, Br. Mus., 1926, 
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“Psyche,” has also the meaning “butterfly,” and if both types were inspired by a 


literary source in which the word “Psyche” occurred, the iconographical diversity 
is readily explained. Since illustrations of epigrams are known to occur on Hellenistic 
gems,' they may have occurred in painting also. In that case it seems quite probable 
that the little Hellenistic painting which was copied in this mosaic may have been 
inspired by verses of a Hellenistic epigrammatist such as Meleager of Gadara. 


The Tyche of Classical scholars has her own way of bringing together the disiecta 

membra of classical myths. The loving couple Metiochus and Parthenope have 

long been known to us only by three stray 

references in ancient writers. A papyrus 

fragment gave some information about the 

character of Metiochus and proved that 

; ——— the story was told in the form of a novel. 

Within the last five years fragments of the 

Yaaie same novel were recognized on two more 

papyri.*? Now in the mosaic from Daphne- 

Harbie we make personal acquaintance 
with the two lovers ‘ (fig. 5). 

The aim of this paper is to bring together 
the two threads of tradition, the philolog- 
ical and the archaeological. An attempt 
will also be made to interpret the situation 
shown -in the mosaic, which does not seem 
to be described in the extant literary sources. 

Because of her namesake, the siren Par- 
thenope, who was the patron-“‘saint”’ of 
Naples in Greek days, Eustathios mentions 
the heroine Parthenope in his commen- 
tary on Dionysius’ Description of the 
Fig. 5.—Mosaic rrom ANTIOCH, WORCESTER Earth’: “Others tell the story about Par- 

Art MusEuM é 
thenope in this fashion: Parthenope was 
wooed by many men, but she preserved her maidenhood. Then she fell in love with 
the Phrygian Metiochus. She cut her hair and condemning herself to ugliness, went 
to Campania and lived there.”’ The trip to Campania, which is intended to establish 
a connection between the heroine and the siren Parthenope of Naples, may have 


p. 276, No. 2851. On a painting from the House of Livia Eros has harnessed the unfortunate Poly- 
phemus (Rizzo, Mon. d. Pittura III, 3, p. 40, figs. 26, 27). 

1 Furtwingler, op. cit., pls. 42, 41; 14, 6; 44, 15. Others are reproduced in Jahn’s edition of Apuleius, 
Psyche et Cupido’, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 80 ff. 2 Krebs, Kaibel and Robert, Hermes xxx, 1895, pp. 144 ff. 

3 F. Zimmermann, Aegyptus xiii, 1933, pp. 53 ff.; xv, 1935 pp. 226 ff., 405 ff.; Philologus xc, 1935, 
pp. 194 ff.; Griechische Romanpapyri und verwandte Texte, Heidelberg, 1935, No. 6. 

4 The Dark Ages, Worcester Art Museum Exhibition, 1937, No. 2 (Illustrated); Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes ii, p. 203, No. 99, pl. 78, from Daphne-Harbie, 26—O/— P (now in Worcester). Campbell, 
AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 213. 

5 Geographi Graeci Minores, ii, ed. C. Miiller, Paris, 1861, p. 280, on verse 358. 
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been invented by Eustathios as a reason for his reference to this story. His first 
sentences give the whole plot, his last only a detail. It is fairly certain that he had 
not read the novel itself, but drew from some secondary source. 

The first Berlin fragment gives the situation at the beginning. A philosopher (?) 
praises Eros in a rhetorical speech; Metiochus denies that there is such a thing as 
Eros. Parthenope is present and participates in the discussion. Before the next 
fragment begins, the decisive turn must have come. Parthenope’s love is victorious 
over the negative attitude of Metiochus toward Eros. She has more hindrances to 
overcome, for she is the daughter of a king, while the father of Metiochus is poor. 
In the second Berlin fragment the father of Metiochus and an unknown friend are 
trying to persuade the king to agree to the marriage, apparently without success. 
Here the fragment ends. Possibly Parthenope was to be forced to marry another 
and cut her hair and “condemned herself to ugliness’”’ (Eustathius) to escape this 
fate, but that action may also have served as a stratagem which she used to disguise 
herself in order to escape from home. The lovers were separated for sometime there- 
after; when we catch our last glimpse of them, in the Yale fragment, Parthenope is 
held by someone while the citizens of Corcyra are trying to liberate her. This shows 
that the novel had a pseudo-historical background similar to the setting of Longus’ 
famed Chloe and Daphnis. With as much certainty as in a modern moving picture, 
love was triumphant in a happy ending. 

Throughout the story Parthenope seems to have been the driving spirit and she is 
so shown in the mosaic. Her left hand extended toward Metiochus, she seems to 
exhort him; in fine contrast, Metiochus appears undecided. With his left hand he 
grasps the hilt of his sword—as if he were going through an internal struggle. We 
may assume that the mosaicist had chosen the most important scene that occurred 
between the two lovers as his topic. With such scanty information as we have, it 
is, of course, dangerous to be dogmatic, but the decisive scene in which Parthenope 
confesses her love to Metiochus seems to offer the most suitable interpretation. It 
must be admitted, however, that the existence of such a scene is based only on in- 
ference, although with a fair degree of certainty.’ 

In contrast to the Hermes and the Eros mosaics this mosaic does not appear to 
be derived from an early Hellenistic original, although it may possibly be copied 
from a painting of the Augustan age or of the early Empire. The reasons for this 
dating are not stylistic, but antiquarian, for the clothing of Metiochus betrays the 
Romanization of the Hellenistic East; he wears a white Roman tunic with long 
sleeves * and a cloak which is partly red and partly grey, fastened on his right 

1 Zimmermann (Philologus xl, 1935, p. 203) believes that the novel led the couple “all over the 
Mediterranean.”’ Hofer (Mythol. Lex. II, p. 2938) made a curious mistake in asserting that “‘ Parthen- 
ope fled to Campania where Dionysus (sic ?) consecrated her.”” What Eustathius says is: ““because 
of this modesty Dionysius (the geographer on whose poem he comments) calls her chaste.” 

2 Such a scene is practically required by the facts given in the first and second papyrus fragments. 
The fact that Lucian names Parthenope along with Phaedra (De Salt., 2) would also seem to confirm 
such a supposition. 

3 Cf. the photograph of the original in situ: Antioch II, 1938, p. 203, No. 99, pl. 78. In the present 
state of the mosaic it is impossible to make out whether or not the tunic had the two customary stripes. 


What appears as such on the photograph are two lines where stones of the mosaic have fallen out. 
They are completely gone in the left line. Some blue stones appear in the line on the right. For similar 
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shoulder. One may call this garment a chlamys, as Delbrueck terms the similarly 
draped cloak of a late antique torso,! but the way in which this cloak is worn makes 
it appear more like the Roman military cloak, the sagum or paludamentum.? It repre- 
sents at all events a form current under the Roman Empire. The high laced boots * 
and his sword characterize Metiochus as a young warrior. 

In contrast to this Romanized costume the dress of Parthenope is in good classical 
style; she wears a green chiton and a yellowish himation.‘ 

Since the Roman fashions did not influence the Greek East until the late first 
century B.c.> the appearance of Metiochus provides us with a terminus post quem 
for the mosaic or for its pictorial model. Its composition and figure style are similar 
to pictures the models of which may have originated in the classicizing current of 
the Augustan era,‘ but it is probably safer to accept for the date of the mosaic itself, 
the second century A.p.** Even so the mosaic is the earliest certain evidence for the 
story of Metiochus and Parthenope.’ 

The late date of the mosaic or its model is of consequence for the intricate ques- 
tion as to whether it presents a theatrical scene. The main reasons for so interpreting 
the representation are the stage-like podium on which the figures stand and the 
theatrical gesture of Parthenope. Neither reason is, however, conclusive; Roden- 
waldt has shown that stage-like podia appear in pictures which depict non-theatrical 
scenes.* It must be said, however, that all of them show some portion of the surface 
of the stage, whereas on the mosaic in Antioch the stage is seen entirely in profile and 
thereby is perhaps more clearly described as an actual podium. There is no other 
of quite the same type on any published mosaic from Antioch. 

Gestures quite as emphatic as that of Parthenope occur in the illustrations of the 
Terence codex in the Vatican.* The two-actor composition of the mosaic may be 
compared to the famous theatrical mosaic from Porcareccia.!° 

Against the interpretation of the scene as an episode of a play speaks the absence 


tunics cf. M. Bieber, Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen Tracht, Berlin, 1934, pp. 40 f., 43, pls. 
44, 1; 54, 3; H. Drerup, Die Datierung der Mumienportrats, Paderborn, 1933, p. 20. 

1 Antike Porphyrwerke, Berlin, 1932, pp. 104 ff. and 110, pl. 47. 

2 Cagnat, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. iv, p. 295, s.v. paludamentum. For the similarity of chlamys 
and sagum see Bieber, op. cit., p. 39. 

3 Although the excavators (Antioch ii, p. 203, pl. 78) seem to distinguish the socks from the boots, 
I am inclined to believe that Metiochus wears the endromides, the usual high laced boots of the hunters 
and their patron goddess Artemis; cf. Daremberg-Saglio ii, pp. 615 ff., s.v. Endromis, figs. 8672 ff. 
These shoes do not resemble the theatrical cothurnus. For cothurnus see M. Bieber, Das Dresdener 
Schauspieler-Relief, Bonn, 1907, pp. 44 ff. 4 Face, right arm, and upper part of her body are lost. 

5 Bieber, op. cit., pp. 42 f. 6 Herrmann-Bruckmann, pls. 75, 130, 159 f., pp. 221 f., figs. 65 and 67. 

6a Campbell (l.c., p. 213) dates the mosaic in the third century. 

7 Zimmermann (Aegyptus xv, 1935, p. 278) suggests that the author of the Metiochus novel was 
imitated by Xenophon of Ephesus whose writing seems to fall into the second century A.p., but this 
is by no means certain. 

8 G. Rodenwaldt and M. Bieber, JdJ. xxvi, 1911, pp. 10 ff.; AA. 1930, p. 395, fig. 41. Professor Bieber 
pointed out to me that usually some part of stage architecture such as doors is shown even in repre- 
sentations of mimic scenes. Later mosaics tend, however, to omit such details. Thus no stage architec- 
ture is represented on the theatrical mosaic from Porcareccia. 

9 Terence Vatic., ed. Jachmann, 1929, fol. 15 f., 64r., 73r., 81r., 83v. 

10 F, Wieseler, Das Theatergebdude, pls. VII f.; M. Bieber, Denkméiler zum Theaterwesen, Berlin, 1920, 
pp. 118 ff., pl. 60, upper left. 
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of masks and any other distinctly histrionic attributes; the boots of Metiochus are 
definitely neither Hellenistic nor Roman cothurni,! nor the soccit of comedy; nor are 
the two lovers shown barefooted like mimic actors. Since decisive arguments for or 
against cannot be produced, we might well leave open the question whether the 
scene is theatrical or not. If we do, however, consider the mosaic as representing a 
play, it is possible to advance a theory about the nature of this play. Collateral 
evidence for a theatrical version of the Metiochus-Parthenope story is available in 
Lucian. He refers to the rdle of Metiochus as to one especially suitable for matinée 
idols.? Lucian seems to refer to the classical type of tragedy which still continued 
under the Empire, although it had lost its appeal! to the larger public.* One might, 
however, imagine that the reference is to the higher type of mimes, described as 
“hypotheseis” by Plutarch. The appearance of Parthenope and Metiochus fits 
quite well the descriptions of the mimic artists who performed the nobler parts of 
the mime. They wore no masks. Furthermore the church fathers specifically men- 
tion the fact that actresses grew their hair long and left it uncovered.* We are also 
told that the male juvenile leads grew their hair long and showed effeminate ele- 
gance.* Another representation in Roman art which may possibly refer to a mimic 
performance of this type is shown on a relief in the Roman theater at Sabratha (N. 
Africa); here, too, the actors wear no masks.’ Although the bulk of mimic topics 
seems to have been of genre-like burlesque nature, romantic mimes dealing with 
love stories were not unknown. We are indebted to Fronto for the statement that a 
mime of Hero and Leander type enjoyed great popularity in the second century 
A.D. and in a Tebtunis papyrus fragments of a dialogue between two lovers are 
preserved.® Possibly such titles as “ 


Leucippe,” “‘Paris and Oenone” and “ Kinyras 
and Myrrha” should also be counted in this group.® Finally one of the two Oxy- 
rhynchus mimes has some features which are similar to the Metiochus-Parthenope 
story; the heroine is in the power of enemies and is being rescued. The burlesque 
dominates in the Oxyrhynchus mime, but it should be noticed that the heroine 
uses quite dignified language. We know that mimes existed which were dignified 
from the beginning to the end, and we may well believe that the loving couple was 


1 Bieber, Schauspielerrelief, pp. 59 ff. 

2 Pseudol. 25. In De salt. 2, Lucian thinks of the pantomimes when he mentions Parthenope. Since 
pantomimic actors wore masks, the mosaic cannot represent a pantomime. Cf. A. Nicoll, Masks, 
Mimes and Miracles, London, 1931, p. 133. On pantomimes in the East, cf. L. Robert, Hermes Ixv, 
1930, pp. 106 ff. 

3 L. Friedlander and G. Wissowa, Sittengeschichte Roms ° ii, Leipzig 1920, pp. 120 ff. According to 
M. Bieber, op. cit., Berlin, 1920, p. 4, only Euripides was played. 

4 Quaest. Conviv. VII, 8, 712 E; E. Reich, Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, II, pp. 563 ff. 

5 Nicoll, op. cit., p. 92. 6 Reich, op. cit., p. 580. 

7G. Guidi, Africa Italiana iii, 1930, pp. 38 ff., fig. 32 (late second or early third century a.p.). Al- 
though the shoes of the actors on this relief resemble some forms of the cothurni (Bieber, Schauspieler- 
relief, fig. 13 a, b), a comparison with representations of tragic actors in the same theatre (Guidi, loc. 
cit., p. 30, fig. 26) leaves no doubt that a different type of shoe was intended, perhaps the soccus (Cha- 
pot in Darember-Saglio, Dict. iii, p. 1365). 

Jahn identifies as mimes some dancers depicted on the walls of the Columbarium of the Villa Pamfili: 
Abh. Akad. Munich viii, 2, 1858, pp. 251 ff., pls. II, 5 and IV, 2. 

8 Fronto, p. 51, ed. Naber; Nicoll, op. cit., p. 124; Tebtunis Papyri I, 1902, pp. 8 f., fragment d. 

® Tertullian (G. von Manteuffel, Eos xxxii, 1929, p. 33); Reich, p. 594. According to Wiist (RE. xv, 
1932, p. 1752) these mimes were, however, parodies of the traditional myths. 
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portrayed in a more serious vein in these plays than the fun-makers who inevitably 
occurred in a mime, just as Orlando and Rosalind, behave, after all, with more 
dignity than Touchstone and Audrey. 

If we turn to our mosaic from Antioch, we may also remember that from the 
Hellenistic age on Antioch had been the paradise of mimic actors and actresses who 
were applauded by emperors and gained fame as courtesans or saints.! The mosaic 
would then attest a public performance of a mime about Metiochus and Parthenope 
at least as early as the second century a.p. We have no way to decide whether the 
novel or the mime was the earlier version. According to Elizabethan and modern 
practice one would expect the novel to precede; ? if it were so, one must admit that 
the novel was extremely well adapted for theatrical purposes, for even in the few 
fragments the largest part is taken by dialogues and conversations. 


GrEorGE M. A. HANFMANN 
HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 


1 Cf. Athen. 19 C. 195 F (211 A.D.). Cf. L. Robert, loc. cit., pp. 119, n. 1, 121 f. 
2 On the connection of novel and mime see G. Von Manteuffel, op. cit., p. 33. 
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KYLICHNIS 


Tue word trv€is in the sense “‘little box” is not found in extant Attic literature.! 
This definition, however, seems to be implied by Pollux x, 168: trv€is, Kai étepdv 
Tl TOIOUTOV KaAaHioKOS, @s gi] “Apiotopavns év “Ayapvetoiv 

ov 8’°GAAG pol oTaAayypov eiptvns Eva 

eis TOV KaAapioKov TouTovi. 
Kal GAia oKetds Ti Av TUEIvov KTA. 


In the opinion of judges like Lucian and Phrynichos, Pollux was hardly a well of 
Attic undefiled. Hence, however valuable he may be in corroborating other evi- 
dence, we must hesitate to trust him as the sole witness for an Attic use. Moreover, 
we have only an epitome of his work, nothing is more liable to interpolation than a 
lexicon, and so we must reckon also with the ineptitude of the epitomist and the 
mistakes of interpolators.? The passage in question occurs in a list of names for 
miscellaneous implements, sometimes jotted down helter-skelter, sometimes grouped 
as synonyms or held together by a loose association of ideas. The word trv€is, which 
is not defined, begins one such loose group. The idea ““box wood” suggested the 
boxwood GAia, the dAia the pepper mortar, etc. Now trv€is is defined by Hesychios 
as “writing tablet,”* and the diminutive tvu€iSiov with this meaning is cited by 
Pollux ¢ from Aristophanes. It thus is possible that it was the use of trv€is as “‘ writ- 
ing tablet”’ that gave it entrance into the lexicographical tradition. The kaAa pioxos 
passage may be a marginal note added by a reader to whom tru€is suggested the 
post-classical sense, “ointment box.” Or it may be an addition by the epitomist. Or, ° 
again, it may be due to Pollux’s own inadvertence or ignorance. 

To try to discredit Pollux in this particular case may seem uncalled for. We 
cannot be sure that a sense is not Attic, merely because it happens not to occur in 
extant literature. We have more than negative evidence, however, for the Attic 
word for “little box” has been preserved by Athenaios and the lexicographers, and 
their statements are corroborated by inscriptions. 

Athenaios xi, 480 c: ’A@nvaioi Kai tThv KuAiKiba 
Sik TO TH For xuAixida Kaibel reads xvAixvida. Eustathios 
ad Odyss. E 1538, 40 ff. repeats this almost word for word. He too has xvAixida. 

Pollux iv, 183: év 8 "“Avtipdvous Tpaupatig kai t&v iatpikSv oKxevdv" 

KATEOKEVACHEVOS 
latpeiov evyaAxKois Travu 
AouTnpioiov, 


The quotation is repeated by Pollux in x, 46. I give Bethe’s text. Of the variant 
readings the only ones that concern us here are (in x, 46) KuAixiow CL, kuAikéoot, FS. 


1 This has long been recognized; e.g., it is grouped by Schmid, Der Atticismus i, 1887, p. 373, with 
those words in Lucian’s vocabulary which are confined to the late period. 

2 Cf. Bethe, Pollucis Onomasticon, p. XVIII. 

3 Cf. Suidas, 16 trivaxidiov; Eustathios ad Jl. Z, 632, 58. 18. 
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Pollux vi, 98: kuAioxtov 8’ KUAIg yap KUAlyvis TrUgis Eotiv. KUAIXVvis 
is Jungermann’s correction of KUA1xvos. 

Hesychios, xuA1yvides TrugiSes. GAAO1 AiBaveotpides. EtEpo1 yeia GAAOI 
KUAIKas. GAAO1 iatpiKkds. AiBavetpidses is Salmasius’ correction of AiPa- 
vaTpides. 

Photios, KuA1yvida iatpikhy Ste SE Kai Thy 

The Byzantine etymologica, such as the Etymologicum Gudianum, the Etymologi- 
cum Magnum, and pseudo-Zonaras add a variant spelling, kuAixvis. 

That xvAiyvis was the Attic name for the physician’s ointment box is confirmed 
by its frequent appearance in the inventories of the temple of Asklepios at Athens.' 
Sometimes, one or more kvA1yvides are dedicated along with probes, e.g. 1534, 280: 
KUAixvis, Kngio Hr. Evidently, in such instances at least, 
they were dedicated by physicians as part of the tools of their profession.* 

KuAlxvis was used in this sense by “Hippocrates,” according to Galen, tdv 
‘ltToKpatous yAwoodyv éEnynois: KuAixvida Thy Te oulKpdav KUAIKa Kal 
iatpixiv KUAlxvida is Foes’ emendation of the MSS. readings xuvyida, 
Kkuvxvida. Since the Ionic dialect of the Hippocratean corpus has been modified by 
Attic and other elements,’ we cannot be sure that xuAtyvis “‘physician’s box” was 
not an Atticism that found its way into one or more “Hippocratean” works. That 
is, Galen gives us evidence for the date of this use (probably fifth or fourth century) 
rather than for its dialectal range. 

An inscription, on a small square leaden box-lid from Xanten (the box itself is 
lost), was read by Rumpf‘ as Toute voo* aviap eAATTO Troe” , i.e., KUAIK- 
(iS10v) touTti voo(ov) d&viap(av) Troei. As TouTi requires a neuter, he sug- 
gested the otherwise unknown kvAiki8Siov, which would be a diminutive of the 
KuAikis that we find in Athenaios, Eustathios,®> and some manuscripts of Pollux. 
KuAixis, however, is not found in Attic inscriptions. I would prefer KvuAixviov, a 
misspelling (of the type xitav, KaAKotv, of kuAixviov. Kaibel,”? how- 
ever, rejects Rumpf’s interpretation and reads Ku(ivtos) Atx(ivios) [*llo[us]teivos: 
vap(Sivov) éyufetlotroici (ie. the name of the physician, followed by the 
name and property of the medicine), and this seems much more likely. If Rumpf’s 
reading were right, we should have an instance of deliberate Atticism. 

That KvAixviov also was a name for the ointment box we learn from Aristophanes 
Knights, 906 f.: 

KuAixviov yé oor Kai papyaKov Sidcup 
toiow d&vtikvnpiois EAKUSp1Ia 


The scholiast comments: KuvAiyviov 6 TruEiSiov. 


2 See Rouse, Greek V otive Offerings, p. 73. 3 Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte iii, pp. 25 ff. 

4 Bonner Jahrbiicher \-li, 1871, pp. 153-8. It was found with Roman sherds. 

5 As Eustathios has copied the passage from Athenaios, and as the manuscript he used was one that 
agreed in extent, readings and errors with C and E, he is not an independent witness. 

6 Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften*, p. 103. This is the explanation of the spellings 
KvAikvis, KUAixvn mentioned in the Byzantine etymologica. xvuAixis is a further stage of corruption. 

7 1G. xiv, 2577, 13. 


1 In two of the three longest inventories, /G. ii-iii?, 1533 and 1534 B. 
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oi iatpoi Ta TruEiSia év ols Ta Suidas, s.v. KUAixviov re- 
peats this scholion but gives B&AAovo1, a better reading than teooPdAAovol. 

[kuAi]xviov appears in an inventory of Artemis Brauronia ! and xvAvyviov (sic) 
in Delian inventories,? but unfortunately there is nothing in these inscriptions to 
indicate what kind of an object it represents. 

The question is whether xuAtyvis was applied also to the small boxes used by 
women for cosmetics etc. Such evidence as we have favors this identification. 

KvAixvides appear not only in the Asklepios inventories, but in those of Athena,* 
Athena and the other gods,‘ the other gods,’ Brauronian Artemis,* Eleusis,' and in 
Delian invéntories that belong to the period of Attic domination.* It is not likely 
that in every instance the object so designated is a physician’s ointment box. More- 
over, a kvA1xvis is sometimes used to hold trinkets, such as rings and gems.’ The 
woman’s p¥xis was also used for such-things. An alabaster pyxis, found in a woman’s 
grave of théfourth century in Kamiros, contained two gold spools and a gem.'® 
A particularly neat parallel to this is furnished by an Opisthodomos inventory." 
Here we have a xiPatTiov troixiAov dedicated by Kleito, the wife of Kimon’s grand- 
son. A good deal of ‘jewelry was kept in this xifartiov, including many gems, both 
with and without rings. The list of contents begins: év T&: xiPwtiw: Evi ty 
KuA[ixvidi oppalyis ypucov SaxtTUAIov ~xooa The restorat on 
is Koehler’s and seems very probable. Now why should Dexilla’s ring alone, among 
all those mentioned, have been kept in a xvAiyvis, if it was not because, when she 
dedicated it, she provided as well a pretty little box to hold it? 

The kylichnides in the inventories, furthermore, resemble extant pyxides in the 
materials of which they are made — bronze," ivory,’ stone,'‘ “Parian stone,” “ silver,'* 
and possibly wood.'’ Precious material or workmanship seems to be implied when a 
kylichnis is kept in a wooden case.'* 

Naturally, terracotta kylichnides, like other terracotta vases, do not appear in 
the inventories. But we have a record of them in one of Hesychios’ definitions, 


2 See below, p. 163. 


6 JG. ii-iii?, 1522, 34. 
8 See below, p. 251, note 5. 


without its ring, but still in a KuA1xvis, in a newly discovered fragment of 1395 (Hesperia v, 1936, pp. 
389-90), and in 1421, col. IV, 116-7; cf. 1424a, 302-3. 1445, 40-41: 5axTWAIos ypucds ty KuA[ixvib1]; 
45: [&veu] SaxtuAiwv ty KuAixvi[S:1]. It was probably bits of jewelry like this that were kept in 
an ivory KuAixvis, 1443, 184; 1448, 2. 

10 Schefold in Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei III, p. 333. This find is shown on plate I of 
Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times. 

\2 JG, ii-tii?, 1394, 12-13; 1542, 23. 
14 JG. ii-iii?, 1448, 8. 


inventory, it is probably a woman’s box, as the dedicator is a woman. If the name Ias shows servile 
origin (Bechtel, Personennamen, p. 545; Attische Frauennamen, pp. 60 ff.), we have here a flute girl 
dedicating the tools of her trade— flute and powder-box. Another kylichnis of Parian stone occurs in 
lines 35-6, but the dedicator’s name is lost. 


? 


Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 293, note 7. 18 JG, ii-iii?, 1533, 35 (Asklepios). 


1 IG. ii-iii?, 1517, 71-2 (second half of fourth century B.c.) Po 
8 7G. ii-iii?, 1443, 184. ‘ 7G. ii-iii?, 13894, 11-13; 1405, 3; 1485, 50-51. 
5 JG. ii-iii?, 1445, 40-41, 45; 1448, 2, 8. 
7 IG, ii-iii*, 1542, 23-4. 
9 7G. ii-iii?, 1394, 11-13: ypucov ty This onyx appears 
15 TG. ii-iii?, 1533, 31: Tlapiou Aifou Kai avAds, “las though this is in an Asklepios 
16 JG, ii-iii?, 1643, 16 (restored from BCH. x, 1886, p. 464, |. 87); and perhaps 1405, Hl 
17 JG, ii-iii?, 1485, 50-51, if KuAiyviSiov €EvUAivov is the correct reading. On wooden pyxides, see 
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&yyeia xepaped&. Possibly the author of this definition used it to support the etymol- 
ogy, &1d ToU KuAieoGa1 TH TepoyS.' Even so, he would hardly have ventured this 
explanation, if pottery kylichnides had not been common. 

Further support for the identification of the kylichnis with the pyxis is given by 
Hesychios’ and Photios’ description of it as a Aipavertis.2 The monuments show us 
two types of smallish boxes in use for holding incense—round and rectangular.’ 
The round type is, as far as shape goes, what we are accustomed to call “pyxis.”’ To 
the examples collected by Graeven and Wickert may be added that in figure 1, from 


Fig. 1.— Cup. ABout 440 B.c. Lonpon. 
(Phot. M. Beazley) 


a photograph‘ which Professor Beazley has kindly given me permission to publish 
of an Attic kylix in London. The little incense box held by the woman is a clear 
example of the high concave-sided pyxis familiar to us in fifth-century Attic pottery. 
Now the word AiPavootis, though fairly frequent in Hellenistic temple inventories 


1 Athenaios, it is true, restricts this to the kylix, which he describes as being properly a terracotta 
cup and says the physician’s tv€is was called xvArxvis, 51& TO TH TOpVe KexvAio@a1, but this may be 
a later distinction, made by someone who thought of the tv§is as being properly of boxwood. 

? This is the correct spelling, as the inscriptions show. 

’ See Graeven, Monuments Piot vi, 1899, pp. 161 ff., and Wickert, Pauly-Wissowa, RE. xiii, cols. 11 ff . 

4 The photograph is by Marie Beazley. 

5 BM. E88; a drawing of it was published by Raoul-Rachette, Mém. de |’ Acad. des inscr. et belles- 
lettres xiii, 1838, pl. TX, no. 1. 
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from localities outside Attica,’ is rare in Attic inscriptions. In Attic inventories it 
occurs for the first time in one of Asklepios (Hellenistic).? It is found also in second- 
century decrees for the repair of sacred utensils.* The argumentum ex silentio is dan- 
gerous, of course, but when we consider that our Attic inventories belonging to the 
fourth century are fairly extensive and that an incense box was a necessary piece of 
temple furniture, it seems likely enough that some of the kylichnides in the fourth- 
century inventories were meant to be used for this purpose. 

Kylichnis, it appears, was the Attic name for any small round ‘ box. The word 
gradually fell into disuse and was replaced in the xoivt by AiBavertis for the incense 
box and trv&is for the physician’s ointment box and the woman’s cosmetic and 
trinket box. Aipavetis apparently came in earlier than trv€is. It is used for the 
incense box in the Asklepios inventory just mentioned, but xvAryvis is retained for 
the physician’s box; note that the kylichnides mentioned in this inventory are ac- 
companied by probes. In fourth-century Delos, when the temple treasures were under 
Athenian surveillance, we find xvAiyvis in the inventories,> but in the Hellenistic 
period this word disappears and Aifavootis is frequent. A AiBavootis is even used in one 
inventory, like the xvA1xvides in Attic inscriptions, to hold trinkets.‘ On the other 
hand, xvAvyviov (sic) is found three times in this same inscription." If it means box 
here, as in the Knights, we cannot say what it was’ that led the Hieropoioi to call 
one box a KvAixviov and the other a AiBavewrtis, any more than we can say why they 
called the same object a 6upiatipiov at one time and an toyapis at another.* 

In Delos, a container for rouge is called a puxiov. At first glance this would seem 
to be the Hellenistic word that replaced xuAtyvis for “cosmetic box” and was itself 
replaced by trv€is. But one of these Delian puxia is described as hanging by a thong 
from a peg,* and this suggests not a box but rather a bottle. After 166 B.c. wu§is and 
tru€idiov are used for “ box” in the Delian inventories. 

1 Delos, the Amphiaraon at Oropos, Branchidai, and Imbros. For references see Wickert, op. cit. 


4 Round, if the currently accepted etymology is correct (below, p. 252, note 2). Did the use of the name 
spread to rectangular boxes, such as the other type of incense box, or was it the growing popularity of 
the rectangular incense box that helped Aipavwris to drive out kvAiyvis? xvAix(viov) on the square 
box-lid from Xanten might, if the reading were correct, be an incorrect use of the obsolete word. 

5 BCH. x, 1886, p. 464, 1. 87. Part of this inscription is repeated in the Amphictyonic inscription 


1G. xi, 2, 287 B, 29-30: Aapeixoi kai ypuciov kai ypuctvSeTov 
Kai SaxtUAios, ovv Tois AAFFIII, év AiPiver Cf. Durrbach, Inscriptions 
de Délos I, no. 338, Ba 14. " 

6s B 53, 75, 90. The word occurs also in Durrbach, op. cit., I, no. 298 A, 108, 110; no. 313, i, 10 (cor- 
rectly spelled in this instance). 

7A round, as opposed to a rectangular shape (see above, note 4)? Or extremely small size? (One 
of them, of silver, weighs one drachma, line 53). ® Cf. Homolle, BCH. vi, 1882, p. 118. 

1G. xi, 2, 161 B 101: puxiov xpucotv mrpds TH1 SAK} reds with a 
noun in the dative preceded by the article is often used in these inventories for a part of the temple 
or an object in the temple to which the item in question is attached, e.g. dpyos 6 pds TH KAIO pa 
Aptnuévos, IG. xi, 2, 162, B 17-18; Sppos 6 pds TH1 Opdveoi IG. xi, 2, 161, B 22; 
xpucots, 6 pds TH: Tolyo, IG. xi, 2, 203, B 55. This puxiov reappears in IG. xi, 2, 199, B 15-16: 
guxKlov xpucotyv trepi EAKovt ; similarly 219, B 52. I take trepi here as shorthand for 
“‘with its thong wound round” the otvAickos. “‘Peg”’ is a guess. An upright peg seems the most rea- 
sonable interpretation. Homolle (BCH. xv, 1891, p. 147) tentatively suggests “‘colonnette.” But it 
would have to be a very slender colonnette, else the tiny puxiov would look ridiculous when attached 
to it in such a manner. See also below p. 254, note 1. 


2 7G. ii-iii?, 1534 B, 168, 219, 341, 342. 3 JG. ii-iii?, 840; 842. q 
found in Athens, JG. ii-iii?, 1643. 
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But let us return to kuvAiyvis. Why has the evidence for its identification with the 
pyxis been neglected? The answer is that the word is a diminutive of KkUA1€, and that 
KUAI€ is, in fact, one of the definitions given it by Hesychios and Galen. This gave 
rise to the idea that KuAixvis, and KuAixyviov and KuAiyvn as well, must designate a 
shape combining the elements of the kylix with those of the pyxis.' But the question 
is not one of etymology,? but of usage. Diminutives tend to assume specia'ized 
meanings, and the meaning of the same word may vary in different dialects. The 
only passage in which xuAiyvis must mean cup is a fragment of a satyr play by 
Achaios of Eretria (frag. 14, Nauck): 


GAN’ TaxloTa WEAava Sep’ Guvov 
KOIVOV TE XPT) KPaTijpa Kai KUAIyvidas. 


It is to.be noted that Athenaios,’* to whom we owe the preservation of these lines, 
introduces them with the remark d&vti KUAiKes Tapaywyws KUAlxvidas eipnKe. 
That is, he, or rather his source, took this to be a meaning not sanctioned by usage, 
but arbitrarily given the word by Achaios. This may be so. To judge from the sam- 
ple given elsewhere by Athenaios of his dark and riddling style, Achaios was ca- 
pable of playing with language in this way.’ This passage might be the sole source 
for the definition in the lexicons, for we do not know whether the context in which 
Galen found xvA1xvis in Hippocrates clearly called for the interpretation “cup” in 
one place and “‘ointment jar” in another, or whether, faced by an obscure context, 
he put down the two recorded meanings that seemed to him most appropriate. In 
view of his extensive philological studies, however, it is reasonable to trust his judg- 
ment. The sense “cup,” then, is a dialectal (Ionic?) * use, chosen by Achaios, 
perhaps, for its rarity. At any rate, it is not Attic. This much Athenaios’ statement 
does teach us. kvA1yvis, as the inscriptions show, was no uncommon word, scholars 
and rhetoricians had for centuries before Athenaios’ day devoted the closest atten- 
tion to Attic vocabulary, and he himself drew, directly or indirectly, on a huge 
store of literary and grammatical works. If the sense “cup” had been current Attic, 
we should hardly find him making such a comment.’ 

Another derivative of kvA1§, kuAixvn, has helped to throw scholars off the track. 

1 Letronne, Journal des Savants, 1833, p. 608, note 5; Gerhard, Berlin’s antike Bildwerke I, p. 370. 
Cf. Miller, Daedalus and Thespis iii, pp. 744 f. and von Lorentz, Pauly-Wissowa, RE. Supplement vi, 
col. 208. Panofka came very near the truth, but for no apparent reason chose the name kylichne in- 
stead of kylichnis, for the small round box and unjustifiably called the type with bowl-shaped body 
and three broad feet a tpitrous (Recherches, pp. 29, 56, no. Ixix; pp. 25, 54, no. lvi). 

2 KUA1€ is now generally thought to be related to x&Av§, caliz, and to be derived from JE. <* q° 1, 
the basic meaning of which is ‘‘round, curved.”’ See Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque, p. 533. 3 XT, 480 f. 4X, 451 cd. 

5 It makes one think of the satire on Protagoras’ grammatical studies in the Clouds, 658 ff. “‘Hen,” 
says Sokrates, “ought to be &Aextpvaiva, not dAextpuav.” “KuAixvis,” says Achaios, “ought to mean 
‘cup,’ not ‘box.’ Very well, it shall mean ‘cup.’”’ 

6 If Ionic, why not ascribe it the Ionic component of the language of tragedy? But if it were a regular 
tragic use, we should expect the Atticists to be familiar with it. If Achaios were a less mannered 


writer, we might conjecture that he has here inadvertently slipped into his native Eretrian. 
7 Pollux too, in vi, 98, implies that kuA1yvis could not correctly be used for kylix. 
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KUAixva means “cup” in Alkaios, frags. 96, 24 Diels (Athen. xi, 481 a, x, 430d). 
This use must also have been common among the Greeks of South Italy, as it passed 
into Etruscan,' Oscan,? and early Latin.’ In Attic, it is used by Aristophanes as 
‘soup plate,” Pollux x, 88: Kai KuAixvas a&yyeiov Taynviotais 
dv “Apiotopavns Aéyeiv eittav 
TO 8’ Etvos Tou Tais KUAixvais TouTi Kal ToUTO TrapAd¢ov.! 

We find x«[vAi]yxvoi in a fourth-century Attic inventory,’ but there is nothing to 
indicate its meaning. ““Soup plates” does not seem impossible, as broth ladles, 
Sa@punpvoeis, occur here and there in Attic inventories.* Of the definitions given in 
the Etymologicum Magnum, Aexavides kai tepUBAia 7 pic&Aai, the first two may go 
back ultimately to the Aristophanes fragment and the third to Alkaios. Hesychios, 
however, defines kuAixvn as * Kai iatpiKy tru€is.’? I have found no examples 
of its use as trv€is. Is it, perhaps, un-Attic in this sense? 

The results of the foregoing study may be summarized as follows: xvA1xvis was 
the Attic name for “small round box,” whether used for trinkets, cosmetics, oint- 
ments, or incense. It did not mean “cup” in Attic but may have done so in another 
dialect, possibly Ionic. KuAixviov likewise meant “box.’’ Whether it ever meant cup 
we do not know. xvAixva was used for “cup” in Lesbos and South Italy. The only 
sense in which we may be certain that xvAixvn was used in Attic is “soup dish.” 
No recognizable instance of the meaning “physician’s ointment box”’ recorded by 
Hesychios has survived in literature or inscriptions. kvAixis and the spellings 
KuAikvis, KUAixvn are not found in inscriptions. They are corruptions. In the xoivh, 
KuAixvis was replaced by AiBavewrtis for incense box and trv€is for ointment box 


1 Graffiti show the forms culiyna (on an Attic r.f. kylix from Capua; Rumpf, Studi Etruschi ii, 1928, 
pp. 404-5, pl. xliv, 4; Danielsson, Studi etruschi iv, 1930, pp. 259-60) and yuliyna (on a “‘ vase a vernice 
nera”’; Herbig, RhM. lxiv, 1909, p. 122, no. 9 and pp. 129 ff.). Various explanations are proposed by 
Lattes (Memorie della R. Accademia di Archeologia, Napoli ii, 1913, p. 103) for XI in the graffito 
IXAUDVVO on the foot of a lost column krater by the Harrow Painter, found at Poggio Sommavilla in 
Sabina (Fabretti 2177; Braun, BdI. 1837, p. 71; von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde I, p. 600; Beazley, 
AV., p. 119, no. 17). “‘Eleven” (Lattes, loc. cit.) seems best, in view of the shape of the vase. We 
should then have an order jotted down by an Etruscan dealer. Cf. the Cypriote graffiti on the bell 
krater, ace. no. 22. 139.11 in the Metropolitan Museum, Milne in Richter, Red-figured Athenian Vases, 
p. 224. 

2 Culchna (on a “‘patera”’; Fabretti, Corpus inscriptionum italicarum, no. 2882); culcfna, an error for 
culchna (on a “‘two-handled patera”’; Weege, RAM. Ixii, 1907, pp. 550 ff.). These were both found 
near Santa Agata dei Goti, the ancient Saticula, and are probably kylikes, patera con maniche being the 
Italian trade name for kylix. . 

3 Festus, p. 51: Culigna, vas potorium. Cato, Culignam, inquit, in faeno graeco ponit ut bene oleat; 
p. 65: Culigna, vas vinarium a graeco dicta, quam illi dicunt KUAixa. Cato, de agricultura 132: Iovi 
dapali culignam vini, quantam vis, polluceto. 

4 Miller, Daedalus and Thespis iii, p. 745, interprets kuAixvn here as “‘a kitchen pot for boiling soup or 
gruel.” Pollux, however, classifies it not with cooking utensils (which he treats in x, 95 ff.), but with 
table ware. In this he seems to be right. One doesn’t make soup in several pots but in one big one. The 
plural shows that the soup has already been served. 5 7G. ii-iii?, 1425, 356. 


7 KUAixvn, onpatver pidAnv latpixhy occurs in TooétH TOS, Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. II, p. 302, 
and is ascribed by Lentz to Herodian, tepi ép80ypagias, Herodiani Technici Reliquiae, ii, p. 456, 1. 8. 
Many of Lentz’s ascriptions are dubious, however, especially those to tepi ép8oypagias; see Schultz, 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE. viii, cols. 961 f., 967 ff. 
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€ JG. ii-ili?, 1414, 45; 1416, 3; 1424a, 288; 1524, 240; 1541, 10. 
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and woman’s toilet box. In the Delian xoivj, a rouge container is called a 
puxiov.! 

If therefore we wish to give an Attic shape its proper Attic name we must re- 
baptize the “ pyxis”’ kylichnis. 


J. MILNE 


METROPOLITAN Museum oF ArT 

New York City 

1 Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -10v, p. 107, note 1, objects to the interpretation “rouge container” 
(first proposed by Homolle) that the slight weight of the Delian puxia, especially since they were of 
gold, makes this impossible and that, furthermore, in a group of objects weighed together, puxia 
appear between d&omidioxai and trep1Se1pi5ia and so must be “‘ornaments.” But a gold bottle of the 
Hellenistic period in the Metropolitan Museum weighs only 2734 grains and another, of uncertain 
date, weighs 4214 grains —well below a drachma. In spite of their slight weight they are by no means 
flimsy. Moreover, both bottles have attachments for hanging. That they were necklace pendants is 
more than likely. Hence the fact that tepidSeipidia and puxia were weighed together increases the 
probability that puxiov means a rouge bottle. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1938 


A CAMPAIGN of eighteen weeks’ duration began on January 31 and ended on June 
6,! with the result that the entire Agora is now clear to the Roman, and partly to the 
Greek, levels ? (figs. 1, 2, 3). While the main objective of the work was the removal 
of the remaining modern and mediaeval fill which covered the ancient remains at 
the western part of the Agora to a depth of about twelve feet, some fresh light was 
shed upon certain previously known classical buildings, new structures came to 
light, and the yield of chance finds, though neither large nor spectacular, was more 
abundant than anticipated. 

Systematic clearing of the great South Stoa which, from the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c. until the end of the Roman period, marked the southern boun- 
dary of the Agora, was begun in 1933. There remained, at the beginning of this 
season, a narrow dike of earth, extending from the northern edge of the building to 
the front of Shop XXX, at which point it spread fan-wise to the south. The removal 
of this earth demonstrated that the south wall of Storeroom XX XIII was preserved 
in its orthostate course throughout, the southwest corner block of the course above 
being still in place. The preservation of the south foundations of Storeroom XXXII 
showed that, as anticipated, only one storeroom was extended to the south. The 
southern part of the partition wall between Shops XXX and XXXI was found to 
exist to a height of two courses above the orthostates, thus proving to be one of the 
best preserved sections of wall in the whole building. 

In front of the stylobate the late limestone gutter, extending along most of the - 
front of the building, ended in front of Shop XXXI, at which point the original 
poros gutter continued to the northwestern corner of the Stoa. The two do not con- 
nect, however, for the limestone one terminates at the west in a much smaller and 
shallower channel running northward. A thick strosis of late Roman date covered 
this miniature extension, and it seemed unwise at this time to disturb it, so that the 
reason for this change of direction has not yet been determined. 

The foundations of the Stoa cut into and partially destroyed the western entrance 
to a large cistern, discovered in 1933, the eastern approach of which was located in 
the fall campaign of 1937.* This entrance was also through a shaft, at the bottom of 
which a flight of seven steep steps with bevelled edges and coated with a fine hard 
stucco gave access to the floor of the cistern. 

The Agora South Central area comprised a strip of land nearly thirty metres 
broad, extending from the South Stoa across the southern terrace to the front of the 

1 Work with a limited number of men under Mr. Scranton’s supervision continued for three weeks 
more in the great drain. 

2 The four areas of the campaign were supervised as follows: South Stoa West, Miss Doreen D. 
Canaday; Agora South Central, Miss Mary T. Campbell; Agora North Central, Dr. Saul S. Weinberg, 
School Fellow; St. John’s South, Mr. Robert L. Scranton, Special Fellow. Miss Josephine Harris, School 
Fellow, had charge of the coins discovered during the season. Dr. G. R. Davidson had general super- 
vision of the inventories, which were kept by Miss Helen E. Cunningham, Seymour Fellow, Miss Sarah 


S. Atherton, and, for a briefer period, Miss Margaret Hill. Dr. Wulf Schaefer again served as architect. 
3 AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 364. 
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Central Shops. In the eleventh and early twelfth centuries a.p. this section was 
occupied by a potter’s establishment, bounded on the west by a narrow alley, on the 
north by a short street with colonnades, and on the east by a factory for the making 
of glass.! In the centre was a large irregularly rectangular court for the drying of the 
freshly-turned pieces, with two wells which must have amply supplied the needs of 
the potters, especially the southern one, which is either connected with the Peirene 
system or so close to it as to profit from its copious supply. A broad entrance at the 
north was fronted with two columns and the main doorway had a massive threshold 
and heavy jambs. Large rooms on either side of this approach were doubtless for 
display and for the private quarters of the proprietor. Along the western wall were 
grouped a long room for the potters’ wheels, a smaller square room with mixing vats, 
and four pithoi sunk below the floor, perhaps for the storage of special clays. The 
fire pit of the kiln opened off this room, but the kiln itself had been destroyed during 
the thirteenth century. More rooms to the south provided additional space for 
workshops and for bedrooms for the assistants. The plan of this establishment could 
be determined with unusual completeness and corresponds remarkably closely to 
the general arrangement of modern potteries which produce peasant wares. 
Mediaeval intrusions had destroyed almost all traces of the Roman pavement 
between the South Stoa and the Central Shops, and had frequently penetrated 
through the deep fill of the early fourth century sB.c. Thanks to this accidental 
industry of the Byzantines, a series of Greek constructions was partly revealed, 
though the complete exploration of these remains was postponed until some future 
date.? Several sections of a heavy retaining wall were found to run parallel to and 
at a distance of three metres from the colonnade of the South Stoa. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the longest of these sections. It was built largely of re-used blocks, the south’ 
side irregularly finished, and the whole of rather rough construction. The upper 
edge of the top row of blocks is rounded off, and the surface is much worn by the 
feet of passers-by, so much so that numerous smooth places seem to indicate that 
small monuments were set up on it. Considerable remains of this same wall were 
disclosed in the early investigations at the eastern end of the Agora, but there is no 
trace of any central section. Until the undisturbed fill behind this new section of wall 
is investigated its date cannot be determined, but several indications point to a date 
possibly as early as the fourth century B.c. Thus a careful visual inspection of the 
stratification seems to show that the fourth-century fill can hardly have been cut 
through for the construction of the wall, but rather was added after the wall was 
already built. At the edge of the eastern part of this wall circular cuttings similar 
to those discovered on the Greek retaining wall in the spring campaign of 1937,? 
were found. This suggests that the section of the southern terrace wall, directly 
south of the curved wall and situated at a higher level, was a desirable spot for 
spectators at the races, and that wooden stands were also constructed here. The 
running track was entirely unknown to the Romans, and the cuttings on top 


1 AJA, xlii, 1938, p. 368. 

? The policy of leaving intact all ancient fill during the past campaign was rigidly adhered to in order 
that all the available evidence may be at the disposal of future investigators of these earlier periods 
of the site. 3 AJA. xli, 1937, p. 551. 
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of the curved wall, apparently of various dates, seem in part to be of the fourth 
century. 

The purpose of this solid wall may be explained most easily in connection with a 
fourth-century date. There are at present many indications that the region occupied 
by the South Stoa and for some distance to the north was condemned at the end of 
the fifth century in order to enlarge the Market Place of the rapidly growing city. 
Wells and deposits of fill investigated in the past show that the levelling of the area 
in front of the Stoa occupied at least a quarter, and perhaps as much as a half, cen- 
tury. May we not assume that the new terrace wall was constructed to afford an 
even, if narrow, passage in front of the new building during the very considerable 
operation of filling and grading the open space to the north of it? The lack of a 
central section of wall is explained by the height of hardpan at that point, for it 
rises about level with the top of the wall, and needed no retention. 

A portion of this newly discovered retaining wall beds directly upon one of a series 
of pavements of fifth-century date or earlier (fig. 4).1 The orientation of all of these 
is approximately the same, being at a very different angle from that of the South 
Stoa. The floors are all made of stucco and small pebbles set without designs, and 
bedded upon plaster and small stones. Two thresholds with cuttings for double 
doors are visible in fig. 4. One of these, partly covered by the retaining wall, pre- 
serves a nicely profiled pilaster base coated with fine white stucco. Traces of plain 
red paint were observable on some of this stucco.? The condition of the floors shows 
that they had been in use for a considerable period of time, for many patches of 
coarser workmanship exist, some of them filling up holes worn by the householders 
or shopkeepers, others covering the places where walls had been removed during one 
or more periods of renovation. : 

Few traces of the walls have been found. They must have been largely constructed 
of mud brick, great quantities of which, in a disintegrated state, have been found in 
the fourth-century fill overlying this region. Stones, however, and some cut blocks 
were essential for the bedding of these walls to protect them from dampness, and of 
these there are slight remains. Many of the larger pieces may have found their way 
into the retaining wall. In one place the earlier wall was built up of at least two 
courses of stone. A section of this lay in the path of the retaining wall, and instead of 
removing it and rebuilding it entirely to fit the new orientation, the projecting angles 
of the existing wall were merely cut off to conform to the plane of the rest of the wall. 
This explains to some extent the presence of re-used material in the retaining wall, 
and adds further weight to the proposed fourth-century date.’ 

Nearly parallel to, and somewhat northeast of these floors a heavy foundation 
wall, more than seventy centimetres in breadth, with pry-holes cut at intervals on its 
upper surface, may have been part of a public building. During the reorganization 
of the area at the beginning of the fourth century a great drain was cut, running 
roughly southwest-northeast, and it made use of this solid foundation as its southern 


1 A similar floor was found in the fall campaign of 1937: cf. AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 368. 

2 This use of red paint, and of small pebbles in the stucco of the floors parallels the development at 
Olynthos. 

3 Other larger blocks may well have been rejected material from the construction of the South Stoa. 
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wall. At this point it was roofed by four large sections of columns, the estimated 
diameter of which would permit of their reconstruction upon the foundation. A 
thick white layer of considerable extent is perhaps contemporary with the foundation 
wall at the time of its first construction. Over both this layer and the covers of the 
drain extended pieces of the small cobble pavement of the early fourth century.! 

In clearing the western part of the Central Shops some unexpected results were 
obtained. It was possible to determine that the row of shops west of the Bema num- 
bered fifteen, of which the first six correspond in dimensions and construction with 
the fifteen shops east of that monument. The seventh shop, later lined with bricks 
to form a fountain or water garden, was deeper by nearly a metre and a half, and 
somewhat broader, thus establishing the approximate dimensions of the remainder 
of the series, eight in number, which are of varying widths. The construction of these 
eight is definitely inferior to the others, and either represents a much postponed 
completion of the original plan or a later reconstruction. 

These facts relating to the Central Shops were all either established or suspected 
during the fall campaign of 1937.2 The present excavations served somewhat to 
clarify the plan, but also demonstrated that the shops did not continue to the west- 
ern edge of the Agora, their place being taken by a small building of regular plan, 
with a central chamber somewhat more than a semicircle in shape, flanked on each 
side by a smaller rectangular room and a stairway, the latter serving to facilitate 
communications between the lower northern and the higher southern terraces 
(fig. 5). A limestone stylobate extends across the front, nearly thirty centimetres 
broader in its central section. On this portion, fronting the large curved room, are 
four pairs of dowel-holes with pour-channels, so arranged that the space between the 
centre pairs is nearly twenty centimetres greater than that between the other two. 
Adjustments of surface on the stylobate show that these dowels held blocks about 
0.80 m. square, either Ionic plinths, or the bases of square piers. At the end of each 
of the narrower sections of stylobate is a single dowel-hole with a pour-channel. The 
support here was circular in form and about 0.45 m. in diameter. 

Between the stylobate and the front wall of the building is a narrow passage, 
1.40 m. wide, with foundation blocks at either end, the character of which suggests 
that the portico is a later addition. Thus the eastern end is closed by large blocks of 
limestone, constructed contemporaneously with the colonnade, while the western 
has only a thin, irregular piece of poros, poorly cut, of different dimensions than 
the foundations of the building. The latter is constructed of large poros blocks, the 
walls resting on a broad toichobate. The side rooms were entered through small 
doorways with marble thresholds, and there is some evidence that the same arrange- 
ment was made for the curved central room, although most of the foundations for 
the north wall were pulled out in the early Middle Ages. The floor of this room was 
paved with marble slabs, white at the edges, with a cross design of veined purple 
marble in the centre. No indications of the method of roofing were found. 

The flights of stairs on either side of the building are of different breadths, the 
western flight measuring more than four metres, the eastern only two. The steps in 


1 The clearing of this Greek drain will perhaps enable the further study of the heavy foundation 
without disturbing the deposits which cover the greater part of it. 2 AJA. xlii. 1938, p. 367. 
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the latter seem to be replacements of a much later date. The construction of the 
building and of the original stairs closely resembles that of the Bema and its adjoin- 
ing Central Shops. Perhaps the space now occupied by the eight westernmost shops 
was left open at this time, or filled with a broad stairway. The colonnade in front of 
the new building may have been added when the eight shops were built, with the 
intention of correcting the two-metre difference in the north walls of the existing 
shops and the building. 

On the axis of the central room and 2 m. north of the stylobate is a small solid 
foundation, probably for an altar. It is constructed of carefully fitted poros blocks, 
with interlocked angles, and measures 1.78 m. x 1.17 m. A strip, 0.22 m. wide around 
the outer edge, shows heavy wear, and thus indicates a superstructure of approxi- 
mately 1.55 m. x 0.95 m. dimensions. This must have served either as a monument 
base, or as an altar. The shape rather favors the latter alternative. 

The purpose of the building is not clearly indicated. The roughening of the marble 
paving slabs around the edges of the central room implies a continuous member, 
possibly a seat, in which event we may consider the whole to have served as a guild- 
hall, the curved room being the council chamber, the side rooms offices or record 
repositories. 

The Agora North Central area comprised the eastern half of the remaining earth 
in the northern part of the Agora. Here the western end of the Mediaeval Market 
Place was found, bounded by small isolated buildings and a broad colonnaded street. 
On the southern side was a block of six large shops, their early date established 
partly by their heavy construction, employing many marble pieces of the Bema, 
West Waiting Room, and Central Shops, and partly by numismatic evidence. In 
one of these walls a gold coin of Constantine VII and Romanus II indicated a tenth- 
century date, and some parts are even earlier. The discovery of a fine piece of the 
bed-mould of the podium of the Bema, decorated with a three-plait guilloche and 
leaf-and-dart mouldings made possible a partial reconstruction of the northwest 
corner of this monument (fig. 6). This evidence, combined with several pieces of the 
elaborate cornice of the podium found in 1937,! completes our knowledge of this 
section of that important building. Most of the cornice of the Central Shops has 
survived, relaid along the line of the north foundation of that structure in Late 
Roman or Early Christian times. In front of the seventh shop of the western series 
these blocks were used as the lowest three steps of a longer flight, showing a consider- 
able reorganization of the plan of the Agora in that period. 

A curious rectangular construction, measuring 8.30 m. x 6.45 m. and open along 
the east, was discovered to the west of the large square foundation cleared in 1937. 
While a complete investigation of this was not possible during the past season, some 
interesting facts concerning it were established. A single line of foundation blocks 
0.63 m. wide encloses it on three sides. These rest on a thick rough course of poros. 
At the western end two rows of poros blocks, 0.54 m. wide and only a single course in 
depth, seem to be later additions. Within the foundations the western portion is 
filled with solid concrete and rubble to the level of the top of the foundations. The 
fill in the eastern half, however, closely resembles the bedding for the Roman pave- 

1 AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 366, fig. 3. 2 Ibid., p. 367. 
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ment, and, indeed, covers thinly the easternmost block of the north and south 
foundation walls. Against these walls, and situated 2.12 m. from the western 
corners of the structure, foundations for porticoes were added, dowel-holes with pour- 
channels at their outer corners implying vertical supports of some nature. These 
additional foundations measure 2.45 m. in length, and project nearly a metre from 
the main building. The present state of our knowledge of this construction does not 
permit of a satisfactory interpretation. The lack of depth of the foundations pre- 
cludes any heavy or very high form of building and it seems more likely that it was 
merely an enclosure, open on the east, with small entrances at north and south, and 
possibly a statuary group at the western end. 

The area called St. John’s South comprised the westernmost section of land 
overlying the Market Place, including the small temples which marked the edge of 
the West Terrace. The upper layers disclosed the southern part of the Monastery 
attached to the Church of St. John Theologos, excavated in the spring of 1937.! 
The newly cleared parts of this establishment inelude the southern portion of the 
courtyard and the adjoining rooms, one of which was sufficiently large to require 
two interior columnar supports for the roof. Presumably this was the refectory. 
Built against these rooms was a series of regular shops, opening southward on the 
short colonnaded street that ran from the southwest corner of the Agora. Four of 
these had the characteristic short spur walls which made the rear portion of the shop 
into an alcove, and one had a vestibule, the walls of which extended out to the front 
line of the colonnade and enclosed two of the columns. 

A number of early walls at a much lower level yielded great quantities of material 
from the small temples. These buildings will shortly be published in definitive form 
by Mr. Scranton; the present account is only a brief digest of the more important © 
conclusions which he has reached. The members of a decorative facing for a terrace 
in front of the Babbius monument and one section of the revetment bearing a frag- 
mentary inscription in his honor, were recovered. The dates of Temples H and J, 
discovered in the campaign of 1935,? were established by two pieces of the archi- 
trave, both bearing identical inscriptions listing the imperial pedigree of Com- 
modus. In each case the emperor’s name has been erased, more completely in one 
than in the other. One of the inscriptions gives more complete information regarding 
the circumstances of the construction, for it adds, at the end ““EX:-TESTAMENTO- 
CORNEL-BAEBIAE-FECIT-CUR(AVIT) 

Temple J was constructed on the remains of an earlier Roman fountain, very 
elaborate in plan, with a succession of basins facing to the east. An extraordinary 
quantity of the cornice and pediment of this temple has survived, the apex block of 
the raking cornice bearing a plinth and cutting for a good-sized acroterion. The 
mouldings are large and heavy, with simple profiles and no detailed ornamentation. 
In contrast to this sterility of design are a number of architectural mouldings found 
in this region, which have not, as yet, been assigned to any definite building. These 
are smaller imitations of the guilloche, leaf-and-dart, and egg-and-dart mouldings of 
the Bema podium, and, like them, must date in the first century A.D. 

The foundations of Temple F and G, also partly cleared in the 1935 campaign,’ 

1 AJA. xli, 1937, p. 542. 2 Stillwell, AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 21 ff. 3 Ibid. 
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were investigated in their entirety. Temple G, the larger, had foundations of con- 
crete and rubble, enclosed except on the west within carefully constructed poros 
walls. During the Middle Ages, when this stone facing had been largely removed, 
the workmen tunnelled under the concrete core and hewed out a large cellar.' A low 
rubble foundation skirted the interior walls of the cellar on all four sides. Against 
the south foundations were poured the late, less solid foundations of Temple F. 
Two new structures were found in this area. The first of these consisted of the rubble 
foundations of a small temple, “K,”’ to the west of the Babbius building, facing to 
the south. Its date has not yet been determined, but it is certainly earlier than 
Temple J, for the northwest corner of the foundations of Temple J is set against its 
southeast corner. None of the superstructure of this building has been identified. 
The second is a curious open passage with a sloping floor, descending below the level 
of the Roman Agora. At the eastern end, which is curved, it is nearly two metres 
below the pavement, rising at an angle of about one in three toward the west. 
The first 2.80 m. from the east are walled in with heavy poros blocks and there is 
some indication that for the next three metres there were originally stone walls, 
later removed. At this point all indications of both walls and descending ramp cease. 
The passage is less than a metre wide and narrows slightly toward the east. At the 
lowest point a square cutting indicates that a base had been set up. Cuttings in the 
walls just in front of this show that a single thick wooden bar could be inserted 
across the passage. Above this cutting, on the top of the north wall,? is a much larger 
square groove, suggesting that a beam of considerable size had been set in there. At 
the bottom of the cutting for the base is a small round hole, plugged with a stone set 
in mortar, which seems originally to have led into a drain for the purpose of carrying 
off the rainwater that would otherwise have accumulated deeply in the passage 
during the winter months. 

The close of the season prevented the investigation of the fill outside the passage 
walls. Since the passage penetrates at least two of the Greek Agora levels it should 
be an easy matter to fix the approximate date of the construction. To judge from 
the construction and from the present height of the walls, we may hazard a guess 
that it is of early Imperial date. Its purpose is more difficult to determine. It is pos- 
sible that the image of Zeus Chthonios which Pausanias saw in the Corinthian 
Agora * may have stood in it.‘ 

The drainage of the low-lying site of the Agora must always have presented a 
serious problem to the city fathers. In Greek times a large drain, leading apparently 
from the northwest corner of the South Stoa by a slightly devious route to the site 
of the later Propylaea, solved the major part of that difficulty. It was fed also by a 
branch which entered the Agora under the site of the later Temple H. In Roman 
times the Greek drain was frequently repaired, its eastern portion retained as the 
main artery, and its western branches made subsidiary to a large new drain, the 
entrance of which, through a large square settling basin, was discovered in 1935.° 


1 A similar attempt was made to dig below the centre of the Babbius monument, but was abandoned 
for reasons unknown. 2 The top of the south wall is not preserved. 3 II, v, 8. 

4 For earlier evidence of the worship of Chthonic cults in this region cf. AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 545 ff., 
pl. XIV, 2. 5 Cf. Stillwell, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., fig. 2. 
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This main system of Roman date, and the northern Greek branch were cleared to 
alleviate the present-day difficulties of draining the area. The date of the main 
Greek drain has already been discussed,' although time did not permit clearing its 
southwestern end. The repairs continued after the destruction of the Central Shops, 
some of their cornice blocks being used for roofing. The mud fill, extending almost 
to the top throughout, contained several late Roman lamps,’ and one or two small 
feeders in the broken roof indicated that it had some slight use in Byzantine times. 

A few of the chance finds of the season may be commented on briefly. Among the 
nearly nine thousand coins were several silver ones of Corinth, two of them belong- 
ing to very early issues. The season was particularly rich in gold coins. The coin of 
Constantine and of Romanus II have already been mentioned.* Two others, of 
Turkish date, were discovered in the top soil of the St. John’s South section. The 
most spectacular discovery of the season was a hoard of thirty gold coins of Manuel 
I, published in a separate article by Miss Harris in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Compared to other campaigns the yield of pottery was not very large. This was 
due, in part, to the very small amount of classical fill investigated. An abundance of 
mediaeval wares was discovered, among them some noteworthy pieces. One of these 
belongs to a curious type of pot called a chafing dish, made of coarse clay and cov- 
ered with a transparent glaze which gives the completed piece a rich brown tone (fig. 
7). The specimen illustrated here is peculiar in shape, especially in the employment 
of a high ornamental stand below the little chamber for the live coals. This fabric is 
one of the earliest of the Byzantine types at Corinth, but it has a long history. This 
specimen belongs to the eleventh century. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of the ancient pottery turned up during the 
campaign was an early Corinthian krater, found in the investigation of a rifled 
cemetery, situated about a mile to the east of the village of Hexamilia near the vast 
ancient quarries (fig. 8). It presents many interesting features for comparison with 
the Geometric-Protocorinthian krater reported in 1936,° and is itself without parallel. 

In addition to the two inscriptions of Commodus, numerous epigraphical frag- 
ments were found, the majority belonging to small dedications of Roman date. 
The rarity of Greek inscriptions at Corinth made two pieces particularly note- 
worthy. One of these is a small piece of poros with five archaic letters in the Cor- 
inthian alphabet. The other is a large fragment of blue limestone of the fourth cen- 
tury, which joins a similar block already published,’ and formed part of a long 
monument base. The new piece contains the ends of the first four lines, supplies 
KOPKYPAIO(N) in the first, (A)NEQOHKAN in the second, (K)OPINOON in 
the third, and (?)HOAN in the fourth. It also shows that the inscription was 
metrical. An interesting inscription of early Roman date was found on the central 
block of a small pediment. To the left of a rough, flat boss, to which a metal shield 
had been affixed, was the word (V)ENERI. Statues and statuettes of Venus have 


1 Above, p. 258 f. 2 Broneer, type XXVIII. 3 Above, p. 262. 

‘A three-day investigation of this cemetery revealed nine poros sarcophagi and some fragmentary 
early Corinthian pottery. The krater had been set up in the earth beside one of the sarcophagi and had 
thus escaped the notice of the plunderers. 5’ AJA. xl, p. 475, fig. 12. 

6 No. 23 in Meritt, Corinth viii, 1, “The Greek Inscriptions,” pp. 32 ff. 
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been found in considerable numbers in the western part of the Agora, but thus far 
no certain evidence for a building to that important divinity had been found within 
the city. Its exact location is still undetermined. 

Among the various fragments of sculpture recovered, two deserve especial men- 
tion. The first of these is a life-size statue of Artemis (fig. 9), the workmanship of 
which is unusually interesting. The elemental schematization of the overfall of the 
chiton derives from the style of the late fifth century B.c., but is here extraordinarily 
repetitious, the same lack of variety being noted in the folds over the breasts. In the 
broader planes of the lower drapery the sculptor has abandoned formalization in fa- 
vor of a free style which suffers from lack of organization. There is a quiver at the 
back, but the strap which should have held it over the right shoulder is trans- 
formed into a long, rather flat fold of drapery. The technical mannerisms and surface 
treatment are those of the first century A.p., but the even, uninteresting use of the 
drill in the drapery-forms suggests that the style is well advanced and that the 
second century cannot be far away. The statue attracted the attention of the Early 
Christians, who incised a large cross upon the left thigh. 

A fragmentary head found in the gravelly fill of a mediaeval street is of much 
greater importance (fig. 10). The material is a fine granular island marble not other- 
wise known at Corinth. It represents the upper part of the head of an ephebos, about 
half life-size, the hair arranged in the athletic coiffure with a fillet above the thick 
braid over the forehead. The crisp modelling of the eyelids, the smooth forehead, 
and the solid areas of the hair, enlivened only by widely-spaced grooves, all indicate 
a date in the second quarter of the fifth century. The material, tooling, and finish 


of the piece leave no doubt that it is an original of that period, shedding useful light 
on Corinthian sculpture of the Transitional Age. The execution of the head is ca- _ 
pable and the material of excellent quality. Mutilated though it is, it seems to lack 
something of the brilliance of contemporary heads at Olympia and Athens, a fact 
which leads one to hazard the belief that Corinthian sculpture, having enjoyed a 
richly creative period in the sixth century, became in the fifth a not unskillful imi- 
tator of the ascendent Athenian School. 


H. Moraan II 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


A GOLD HOARD FROM CORINTH: 


In May, 1938, a hoard of thirty gold nomismata of Manuel I (1143-1180) was un- 
covered in the excavations at Old Corinth (figs. 1-2). The coins were found buried 
in the fill of the road to the south of a building which is either a wing of the Monastery 
of St. John the Theologian or a row of shops adjoining its south wall. Across from 
the Monastery were a pottery factory and a glass factory and farther to the east 
was a row of shops which faced an open square to the east of the Monastery. The 
coins may have belonged to either of the factories or have formed part of the Monas- 
tery treasury, but since they were found in the road it is not improbable that they 
came from another part of the city or country. It is an interesting fact, however, 
that a hoard of bronze coins of Manuel I was found in the glass factory, and many 
bronze pieces of the same emperor were found scattered in both factories and in the 
shops. 

It was not possible to determine the container of the money, since the coins, being 
gold, showed no traces of corrosion which might have been a valuable aid in dis- 
covering the object in which they were held, and the ground showed no traces of 
anything that might have been used. Presumably they were kept in a cloth or leather 
bag of some sort, but no evidence in support of this view was found. The coins, when 
discovered, were stacked more or less on one another and appeared to have been 
buried purposely on the spot and not accidentally lost. Why they were buried in 
that particular place between the Monastery and the factories is a matter for con- 
jecture and imagination. They may have been stolen and the thief, about to be 
caught, may have hidden them in what he considered a safe place; or, at a time when 
Crusaders were invading the land, the owners of the gold may have concealed them 
there with the intention of returning later when conditions had become quiet again. 
This latter suggestion, while not too probable in Corinth, seems to apply to other 
gold hoards of the same period which have been found in Bulgaria.* 

All the coins belong to Type 1 of the Manuel gold coins listed in the British 
Museum Catalogue.’* 


1] wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Charles H. Morgan II, former Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, for giving me the opportunity for studying the coins, and to Mrs.T.Les- 
lie Shear for her very helpful suggestions and criticisms. The plates were made by Mr. Hermann Wagner. 

? DeGrand, “‘Le Tresor de Izgherli,” CRAI. 1903, pp. 390-396. In discussing the reasons why a 
gold hoard of Alexius I and Manuel I and other objects of precious metal were buried at Izgherli in 
Bulgaria, DeGrand suggests that they were hidden by the Greek army in 1189 as it fled before the 
crusading army of Frederick Barbarossa coming from Sofia to Constantinople by way of Philippopolis, 
which is not far from Izgherli. The treasures were found buried under rocks on which had been cut 
crosses to help the buriers find the objects when they returned. The coins showed by the good state 
of their preservation that they were buried not long after minting. The same may be said of the Corinth 
hoard, which does not show signs of very much use. 

The other gold coins of Manuel I found in Bulgaria and in Asia Minor may have been buried for the 
same or similar reasons. Cf. Mosser, Sawyer McA., “‘A Bibliography of Byzantine Coin Hoards,” 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs 67, 1935, for a list of Manuel I coin hoards. 

3 Wroth, Warwick, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, ii, pp. 566-8. 
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A GOLD HOARD FROM CORINTH 


Obverse 
Inscr. Manuel, bearded, standing, facing, holding in r. labarum, in |. globus with patriarchal cross; 
wears crown with cross, long tunic enveloped in mantle; above, in field r., manus Dei crowning 
him. Two borders of dots. 
Reverse 
KERO HOE. Bust of Christ, beardless, facing; in |., volumen, r. hand in benediction; wears tunic, 
mantle and nimbus cr., with :-: in cross. In field !C and XC. Two borders of dots. 


The surface of all the pieces has a reddish patina which comes off when they are 
cleaned. In one case this patina was removed and the usual yellowish gold color 
appeared. The coins are an alloy of gold and silver, in which the density is about 
17, which corresponds approximately to 80 percent gold and 20 percent silver. A 
more accurate determination could be made by an assay, which in this case was not 
feasible.' 

In details the coins vary remarkably from one another, most noticeably in the 
obverse inscription, which has twenty-one variants, only one of which corresponds 
to any listed by the BMC. The three coins which have this inscription are, in other 
respects, both unlike one another and the BMC. example. There are three sets of two 
coins each which are absolutely identical, obverse and reverse, and to one of these 
belongs a third coin of which the obverse is the same, but of which the reverse varies. 
A fourth set of two coins agrees in the obverse but not in the reverse. The rest of the 
coins have little similarity beyond the fact that they belong to the same general type 
and are clearly struck from different dies. In some cases, it is true, the differences 
of details, aside from the obverse inscription, and especially in the case of the re- 
verse, are so slight as to suggest that the dies were made either by the same man 
copying his own work, or by another copying a model. 

The head of Manuel on these coins is that which characterizes all the money 
issued during his reign and is probably an attempt at somewhat realistic portraiture. 
On all the coins the features are essentially the same, an opportunity for variety 
being found only in the representation of the beard, which sometimes extends only 
to the moustache, but at times covers both cheeks as high up as the eyes or crown. 
He wears a mantle and robe, both richly embroidered with borders of dots down the 
sides and across the bottom and with single dots in the center of the garment or on 
the sleeves. The number and arrangement of these dots differ considerably on the 
various coins, but the general effect is the same and produces an impression of wealth 
and elegance. 

In his right hand Manuel holds the labarum, the emblem of his sovereignty: The 
general form is usually the same: a banner, with a dot at each corner and one in the 
center, at the end of a long staff; but here again, as in the drapery, there is variety 
in the details. Four distinct styles of labarum are illustrated on the coins. The first 
type is a square with a dot at each corner and one in the center. Above the center 
are two dots and below, one. Seven coins belong to this group. Within the type 
are five variations: 

1T am indebted for this information to Dr. A. Marie Farnsworth, chemist on the staff of the Agora 
Excavations, who weighed and took the density of all the coins. 


2 For variations and similarities in the coins, inscriptional or otherwise, see the catalogue of the coins 
at the end of this article and the plates of the coins. 
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a) Two dots above and two below. Six coins. 
1) A square dot in the center instead of a round one. One coin. 

b) One dot above and one below. Four coins. 

c) One dot above and two below. Two coins. 

d) Two dots above and three below. One coin. 

e) Two dots at each corner and two above and below. Two coins. 
Type two consists of a large dot in the center with a dot at what would be the corners 
if it were a square and one dot above and below. One coin. 
There are two variations of this: 

a) One dot above and two below. One coin. 

b) Two dots above and three below. One coin. 
Types three and four are each found on two coins and are best described by illus- 


tration. 


Type 1 2 Type 3 4 


Two other outstanding features are portrayed on the obverse, the manus Dei 
crowning Manuel, and the globus surmounted by a patriarchal cross which he holds 
in his left hand. Little variation is found in the representation of these two objects, 
with the exception that the number of dots on the drapery bordering the manus 
varies occasionally. The cross also exhibits some slight diversity in the size and posi- 
tion of its crossbars; but the divergencies, although important in adding further 
evidence that the coins were struck from separate dies, are not great. 

The reverses of the coins have the same general type, the bust of the beardless 
Christ, facing, with his right hand in benediction and a volumen in his left, but here 
again, as on the obverses, there is disagreement in the execution of the details. 

The opportunity for variation, how- 

$<. ~Aamrn WANW + ever, is less, since the figure is simpler, 

“ae 2 vey is but the treatment of the features, hair, 

/ KA AKL and drapery shows considerable dissim- 
ilarity in the different coins. 

The inscription itself and its position 


VY FZ K \) on the coin with relation to the figure 


mete present another source of variation. Two 


2l obv aivew 


3+ 


obv 10 ve 


main types of the inscription can be de- 

termined on the basis of the use of a bar 

above the KE to indicate the abbrevia- 

tion. Within each type are several sub- 

classes based on the variations in the 
Net size of the letters.! 

Fic. 3.— Tue Grarriti In addition to the peculiarities and 


1 For these variations see the catalogue of the coins. 
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the variations of the type which are made in the different dies themselves, fourteen 
of the coins have graffiti scratched on the flan, either obverse or reverse (fig. 3). Some 
of the graffiti are intelligible to the extent that they are recognizable as letters such 
as K, T, H, or as forms of the cross, but others of them are undecipherable. What 
their meaning is and for what reasons they were scratched on the coins is for the 
present unknown. They may have been used by their several owners as identifica- 
tion marks of some sort, though how so many coins with such scratches came to 
be collected in one hoard is rather a problem. It seems clear, however, that the 
marks are not official mint marks or die-makers’ signatures but were added after 
the coins were in circulation. 

The detailed study has revealed that twenty-seven different dies are represented 
in the thirty coins. This seems rather a large number of dies, but may be explained 
by the fact that so far as is now known Manuel minted only one type which was 
chiefly gold.! Even in a single issue, and it seems probable that the coins represent 
one issue, many dies would be necessary to produce sufficient gold comage to satisfy 
the demands of business and exchange. It is more than likely that mere chance 
has brought coins from so many different dies into one hoard. The coins themselves 
are interesting in that they reveal how many minute variations of a single type it is 
possible to attain, and in so doing they give some idea of the workmanship of the 
Byzantine die-makers. 


Metal 
Size Obverse Reverse 


AV 

.030 Square dot on front of mantle. Kepo HOEl 
Dot on I. and r. sleeves. Labarum, 
type 1. 


(Double-struck) 
Plate I, 1 


(Double-struck) 
Plate I, 2 


KERO 
Plate I, 3 


Dot on dress just above bottom KE€ERO HOEl 
border; dot on |. and r. sleeves. 
Labarum, type Ic. 


Plate I, 4 


1 BMC. Byz. ii, pp. 566-8. Cf. also BMC. Byz. i, p. lxiv, where it is stated that gold was not frequently 
employed for the nomisma. Type 1 is chiefly gold, type 2 is gold and electrum, with the electrum seem- 
ing to predominate. The other types in precious metals are electrum and silver. One gold coin in type 
7 is listed, but by far the majority of gold belongs to type 1. 
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Metal 
Wt. Size Obverse Reverse 


KERO HOE! 
Dot on r. sleeve and 1. shoulder. 
Labarum, type 1. 


(Double-struck) 
Plate I, 5 


Plate I, 6 


KERo 
Cross on |. side of mantle, star on (Double-struck) 
front; dot on |. and r. sleeves. 
Labarum, type 3. 


KERo 
(Double-struck) 
Plate I, 8 


KERO 
Dot onr. and 1. sleeves. Labarum, 


(Double-struck) 


Plate I, 9 


Plate I, 10 


TW KERO HOE! 
TIO[P] Dot onl. sleeve. Labarum, type 2. 

OVP 

re[N] 

NH Plate I, 11 


KERo HOEI 
Star on front of mantle; dot on I. 
sleeve. Labarum, type Ib. 


(Double-struck) 
Plate I, 12 
KERO HOEI 
Dot on lower |. of mantle, and at 
end of labarum staff. Labarum, (Double-struck) 


type 1b. 


Plate I, 13 
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Metal 
No. Wt. Size Obverse Reverse 


AV 
14 66.3 .032 MA KERO HOEI 
N8H[A] TI Star on front of mantle. Labarum, 
AEC D\ type lal. 
TO 


Plate I, 14 


KERO HOEI 
Dot on |. side of mantle, in center, (Double-struck) 
and on r. sleeve. Labarum, type (Cf. BMC. Byz. ii, p. 568, 
Id. 11) 


Plate I. 15 


AV 
16 66.1 .031 KERO HOEI 


Dot on I. side of mantle, in center, 

and on r. sleeve. Labarum, type (Double-struck) 

le. (Cf. BMC. Byz. ii, p. 
11) 


Plate II, 3 


AV 
17 68.9 .030 KEPO 
Square dot on |. side of mantle; 
dot on r. and |. sleeves. Labarum, (Double-struck) 
type la. 


Plate IT, 4 


AV 


18 64.7 .031 KERO HOE! 
Square dot on front of mantle; 
dot on I. and r. sleeves. Labarum, 
type 2b. 


Plate II, 5 


KERo 
Dot on front of mantle, and on I. 
and r. sleeves. Labarum, type 2a. (Double-struck) 


Plate II, 1 
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Obverse Reverse 


KERo 


Dot on I. side of mantle and on r. 
sleeve. Labarum, type 4. (Double-struck) 


Plate IT, 2 


KERo 
Square dot on front of mantle; 
dot on |. side of mantle, and on r. (Double-struck) 
sleeve. Labarum, type 4. 


Plate II, 7 


KERO HOE! 
Dot onr. and I. sleeves. Labarum, 
type, la. (Double-struck) 


. Plate II, 6 


KERO 
Dot on ]. side of mantle, and on r. 
sleeve. Labarum, type la. (Double-struck) 
(Cf. BMC. Byz. ii, p. 567, 
8) 
Plate II, 9 


KERO 
Dot on |. andr. sleeves. Labarum, Only one dot in each limb of 
type le. cross. 
(Double-struck) 


Plate II, 10 


KERO HOEl 
Dot onr. and |. sleeves. Labarum, 
type la. (Double-struck) 


Plate II, 8 
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Obverse Reverse 


KERO HOEI 
Dot on front of mantle, and on lI. 
sleeve. Labarum, type 1b. (Double-struck) 


Plate IT, 11 


KERO 
Dot on front of mantle, on |. side 
of mantle just above r. hand, on l. (Double-struck) 
shoulder. Labarum, type Ib. 
Plate II, 12 


69.1 KERO HOEI 
Dot on |. side of mantle, and on r. 
sleeve. Labarum, type lc. (Cf. BMC. Byz. ii, p. 568, 
11) 


Plate II, 13 


AV 
29 65.6 .031 KERO HOEI 
Square dot on front of mantle; 
dot on I. side of mantle, in 1. field, 
and on r. sleeve. Labarum, type 
la 


Plate IT, 14 


AV 
30 «669.1 .028 KERO HOEI 
Dot on r. and I. sleeves. Labarum, 
type la. (Double-struck) 


Plate II, 15 
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FASTI CONSULARES 


TuHE listing of consuls in the Roman Empire here presented is essentially a con- 
tinuation of a study published in this JouRNAL (vol. xxxiv) as a supplement to 
W. Liebenam, Fasti Consulares Imperit Romani, Bonn, 1909. For the present work 
L’ Année Epigraphique through the issue for 1937 has been the chief source, but 
important first editions of inscriptions and other detailed studies, including also 
essential facsimiles have been fully utilized. Works used throughout for reference 
and for source materials are: Prosopographia Imperti Romani, and especially its 
newer sections, now complete through the letter C for nomina; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopédie; P. Lambrechts, La Composition du Sénat Romain (117-192), 
Antwerp, 1936 (a very useful study, but marred by too many errors and misprints) ; 
B. Stech, Senatores Romani, Leipzig, 1912; Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum; 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum; Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes; 
W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius, vol. 2, Prag, 1933; Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch Griech- 
ischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. The newly discovered materials, largely inscriptional, 
make possible supplements which give consules suffecti not previously known, more 
exact dating within a year of consules suffecti, identification by the tria nomina of 
dated consuls known heretofore only by their cognomina, additions and corrections 
with reference to names of consuls already identified, and corrections involving the 
assigning of consules suffecti differing from those in Liebenam. In all possible 
instances detailed presentation of evidence has been omitted—such studies are be- 
hind the scenes; but the individual references and the combinations of references, 
given with each item, represent the essential information available. The period 
from Augustus to Diocletian only is covered. The first section lists years and consuls 
definitely established. 


5 B.c. Q. Haterius, consul suffectus, after L. Vinicius. In this position Sex. Pompeius Cn. f. has before 
this been incorrectly supplied. The praenomen of the consul suffectus Sulpicius Galba was C. and not 
Ser. (AE. 1937, 62; BCAR. Ixiii, 1935, p. 65; PIR. ii, 126, 17; iii, 284, 722.) 

4 B.c. C. Caelius with Galus Sulpic[ius], the coss. suff. C. Caelius may be the father of the consul of 
17 a.p. If so his cognomen may be Rufus. (AE. 1937, 62; BCAR. Ixiii, 1935, p. 66; PIR. ii?, 27, 141; 
iii, 286, 724.) 

1 s.c. A. Plautius with A. Caecina the coss. suff. A. Plautius may be the father of the cos. suff. of 
29 a.p. A. Caecina may be A. Caecina Severus. (AE. 1937, 62; BCAR. lxiii, 1935, p. 68; PIR. iii, 44, 
343; ii2, 21, 106.) 

Possibly the cos. ord. Lentulus had Gaetulicus as an additional cognomen (SEG. iv, 731.) 

16 a.p. Rufinus, possibly a cos. suff. serving after the coss. ord.; possibly an added cognomen of 
Scribonius Libo, cos. ord. (CIL. xiv, 4533.) 

18. Livineius Regulus (not Memmius Regulus) a cos. suff. on April 29, followed by other coss. suff., 
C. Rubellius Blandus, cos. suff. Aug. 1, and Vipstanus Gallus, possibly a pair. Regulus is presumably 
one of the three eminent senators who defended Cn. Piso in the Senate in 20 a.p. 

It is certain that Barea and Nummius Gallus (Liebenam) were not suffecti in this year, but served 
about the year 30. (NS. vi, 1930, 185-189; CIL. xiv, 4533; CIL. i?, p. 72; AJA. xxxiv, 1930, p. 360; Tac. 
Ann. iii, 11.) 

23. The cos. suff. Maximus was C. Stertinius M. f. Maximus and not Q. Sanquinius Maximus. (JGR. 
iv, 1724; PIR. iii, 273, 660 and 661; PW. ii, iii, 2454, 13; CIL. i, p. 71.) 
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31. The praenomen of the cos. suff. Fulcinius Trio was Lucius. (CIL. xiv, 4533; PW. vii, 212.) 

51. L. Calventius Vetus Carminius is the fuller form of the name of one of the coss. suff. (PIR. ii?, 
102, 428.) 

54. June 18. M. Asinius Marcellus with Manius Acilius Aviola, the coss. ord., remained in office 
through at least half the year. (CJL. xvi, 3.) 

84. [In]noc[ens] and [Moldest[us], possibly two coss. suff. not colleagues, but distinct. (CJL. xiv, 
4536.) 

96. Q. Asinius Q. f. Trom. Marcellus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. suff., if the two Marcelli 
are identical, as seems probable. (CIL. xiv, 4447; PIR. i?, 249, 1234 and 1235.) 

98. C. Pomponius Pius, a cos. suff. at least in May and June with Trajan, who had served as cos. 
from Jan. 1 with several successive colleagues. Pomponius is probably identical with C. (?) Pomponius 
Rufus Acilius. . . . Coelius Sparsus, proconsul of Africa in 113. (AE. 1936, 66 and 95; Gsell, Ins. Lat. 
de I Alg. i, 1230, 1231 and 1282; PIR. i*, 357, 72.) 

102. . . . nius Celer (possibly Asinius Celer), a cos. suff. succeeding Fabius Iustus. Asinius Celer, 
cos. suff. in 38 a.p. might be his ancestor. (CIL. xiv, 4537; PIR. i?, 244, 1225.) 

Nov. 19. L. Antonius Albus and M. Iunius Homullus, coss. suff. in November, presumably also in 
December. (CIL. xvi, 47.) 

103. Metilius, a cos. suff. succeeding Glitius Agricola. Perhaps he is P. Metilius Sabinus Nepos. 
(CIL. xiv, 4538; PW. xv, 1400.) 

105. C. Iulius Quadratus Bassus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. suff. (SBA Wiss. 1934, 3, 
by A. von Premerstein.) 

109. L. Annius Largus, a cos. suff. in March-April, to succeed Palma, cos. ord., and colleague of P. 
Calvisius Tullus Ruso, whose term continued longer than that of Palma. (NS. viii, 1932, p. 188; AJA. 
xxxiv, 1930, p. 362; PIR. ii?, 86, 357. 

May-Aug. (?). Cn. Antonius Fuscus with C. Iulius C. f. Fab. Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus. 
(NS., l.c.; Lieb. p. 71; PIR. ii, 166, 99.) 

Sept.—_Dec. C. Aburnius Valens with C. Iulius M. f. Volt. Proculus. The order of precedence is dif- 
ferent in the two new inscriptions. Proculus is doubtless the man whom Liebenam places in 104. (NS., , 
Lc.; AE. 1936, 70; PIR. ii, 208, 333; ii?, ix, 21b.) 

L. Baebius Tullus is not cos. in 109 (Liebenam), but may have been cos. suff. early in Trajan’s reign 
or even some years before. (PIR. i?, 348, 29.) 

110. March-April (?). [(C. Avjidius Nigrinus with Ti. Iulius Ti. f. Cor. Aquila Pglemaeanus. (NS., 
l.c.; AE. 1904, 99; 1905, 120; 1906, 28 and 29; PIR. i?, 285, 1408; ii?, xvii, 1408.) 

May-Aug. (?). L. Catilius Cn. f. Claudia Severus Iulianus Claudius Reginus with C. Erucianus Silo. 
(NS., l.c.; PIR. ii?, 127, 558.) 

Sept.—Dec. (?). A. Larcius A. f. Quirina Priscus with Sex. Marcius Honoratus. (NS., l.c.; AE. 1908, 
237.) 

111. May—Aug. (?). T. Avidius Quietus with (L.) Eggius Marullus. The praenomen of Eggius is 
certainly indicated on the stone, and is probably L, though Calza says it is lacking. (NS., l.c.; PIR. i, 
287, 1409 and addenda; CIL. ix, 343.) 

Sept.—Dec. (?). L. Octavius Crassus with P. Coelius Apollinaris. (NS., l.c.) 

112. . . . [L?]icinius Ruso, very probably cos. suff. in place of the Emperor or his colleague Africanus. 
The nomen of Ruso is incorrectly taken from the stone by Calza, for it ends in ius, not us, and the 
“L” at the beginning may well be a “T”’. (NS., l.c.; Groag, JOAT. xxix, Beiblatt, 1935, 196.) 

March-April (?). Cn. Pinarius Cn. f. Cornelius Severus with Q. Valerius Vegetus, who is possibly 
identical with L. Mummius Niger Q. Valerius Vegetus Severinus C. Aucidius (or Caucidius) Tertullus. 
(NS., l.c.; Groag, op. cit., 197; PIR. ii?, 361, 1453.) 

May-Aug. (?). [P(?). StertiJnius Quartus with T. Iulius Maximus, who is identified with T. lulius 
Sex. f. Voltinia Maximus Ma . . . Brocchus Servilianus A. Quadronius . . . L. Servilius Vatia Cass- 
ius Cam. (NS., l.c.; Groag, op. cit., 198 and 199.) 

Sept.—Dec. (?). [C. Claud]ius Severus with T. Settidius Firmus. (NS., l.c.; SEG. vii, 844; PIR. ii’, 
246, 1023.) 
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113. March-April (?). Ser. Cornelius Ser. f. P. nep. P. pronep. P. abnep. Dolabella Metilianus Pom- 
peius Marcellus, cos. suff. in place of one of the coss. ord. (NS., l.c.; PIR. ii?, 319, 1350.) 

May-Aug. (?). . . . s Noricus with L. Fadius Rufinus. Noricus is perhaps Q. Cornelius Flaccus 
Noricus Numisius. (NS., l.c.; PIR. ii?, 322, 1363.) 

Sept.—Dec. (?). . . . us Urbicus and T. Sempronius Rufus. Urbicus may possibly be a Valerius 
Urbicus, but not Lollius Urbicus, who must have been cos. ca. 135. (NS., l.c.; Groag, op. cit., 202.) 

115. The colleague of Vipstanus Messala may be T. Statilius Maximus Severus Hadrianus. Catilius 
Severus formerly placed in this position is now known to belong to 110 as cos. I. (NS., iv, 1907, 544-545; 
AE. 1908, 116; Groag, op. cit. 190; AJA. xxxiv, 1930, 362; PIR. iii, 261, 604.) 

116. March-April (?). Ti. Iulius Secundus with M. Egnatius (Marcellinus). Egnatius may well be 
Pliny’s friend, who was quaestor about 105. Secundus may be the person to whom Hadrian sent a 
rescript. (NS. x, 1934, 247; P. Lambrechts, La Composition du Sénat Romain i, 1936, no. 197; Pliny’s 
Letters iv, 12; Dig. xlviii, 3, 6.) 

May-Aug. (?). D. Terentius Gentianus with Q. Co. . . . who may be Q. Cornelius Senecio Annianus. 
(NS., l.c.; PIR. ii?, 360, 1450.) 

Sept.—Dec. (?). L. Statius Aquila with C. Tulius (Alexander Berenicianus), whose cognomina, suggested 
by Calza, are by no means established. (NS., l.c.; PW. x, 157.) 

Cn. Minicius Faustinus, placed in Sept. 8, 116 by CIL. xvi, 62, is not rey in the Fasti from 
Ostia. Calza states that Groag and Stein would emend the diploma to Trajan trib. pot. XTX, thus 
placing Faustinus in 115. This seems impossible, because Trajan’s Imperator salutation XIII is given 
in the diploma. It is barely possible that Faustinus had one of the compounded names frequently found 
in this period and is to be identified with C. Iulius above. Possibly the stone will permit the reading Cn. 
Iulius. (NS., l.c.) 

119. P. Dasumius Rusticus, the colleague of the Emperor Hadrian cos. IIT. The editors think that the 
S. C. Dasumianum should be assigned to this consul and year. (AE. 1930, 84; 1931, 72.) 

Dec. 23. The colleague of the cos. suff. C. Herennius Dolabella (or Apella) is possibly identical with 
L. Coelius Rufus. (PIR. ii?, 298, 1246; Liebenam, anno 119.) 

120. C. Quinctius C. f. Vel. Certus Publicius Marcellus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. 
suff., and his term with Propinquus occupied at least May and June. (AE. 1934, 231.) 

121. The praenomen of the cos. Arrius Augur was probably Cn. (PIR. i?, 215, 1092.) 

122. July 17. Ti. Iulius Capito with L. Vitrasius L. f. Pos? Flamininus, coss. suff. (CIL. xvi, 69; 
Stout, Governors of Moesia, p. 29.) 

123. L. Venuleius Apronianus, the cos. ord. may have had the additional names Octavius Priscus. 
(Lambrechts, no. 134; E. Groag, Wien. Stud. xlix, 1931, 157; W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius ii, p. 45.) 

132. C. Iunius Serius Augurinus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. The praenomen of the 
cos. ord. C. Trebius Sergianus is incorrectly given as M. in the new inscription. (AE. 1933, 58; PIR. iii, 
223, 386 and 336, 244; PW. ii, vi, 2272.) 

135. April 14. L. Tutilius Lupercus Pontianus with P. Calpurnius Atilianus Atticus (?) Rufus (?), 
the coss. ord., were still in office in the middle of April. (CIL. xvi, 82.) 

138. Oct.—Dec. P. Cassius Secundus with M. Nonius Mucianus, known as coss. suff. in Oct., held the 
office for the last three months of the year. (AE. 1934, 146; NS. ix, 1933, 433; PIR. ii?, 122, 521.) 

142. L. Cuspius Pactumeius Rufinus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (PIR. ii?, 397, 
1637.) 

145. D. Iunius Paetus, a cos. suff. whose cognomen is added by Hiittl. (Hiittl, p. 185.) 

Sept. or Oct. L. Petronius Sabinus with C. Vicrifus Rufus]. (NS. x, 1934, 247; CIL. xvi, 91.) 

Oct. or Nov. C. Fadius Rufus with P. Vicrius. . . . (NS., l.c.) 

146. March (?). Q. Licinius Modestinus Attius Labeo, cos. suff. to succeed Erucius Clarus, cos. ord., 
probably on March 1. (NS., l.c.; PIR. ii, 280, 145.) 

June. P. Mummius P. f. Gal. Sisenna Rutilianus with T. Prifernius T. f. Quir. Paetus Rosianus Gemi- 
nus. Sisenna may be the son of the cos. ord. of 133. (NS., l.c.; CIL. x, 6587; Lambrechts, no. 470; 
Hiittl, p. 128.) 

July—Aug. (?). Cn. Terentius Iunior with L. Aurelius Gallus. Gallus may be identical with the cos. 
of PIR. i?, 313, 1515. (NS., l.c.) 
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Sept.—Oct. (?). Q. Voconius Saxa Fidus with C. Annianus Verus. (NS., l.c.; PIR. iii, 471, 612.) 

Nov.—-Dec. (?). L. Aemilius Longus with L. Stertinius Quintilianus Acilius Strabo Q. Cornelius Rus- 
ticus Apronius Senecio Proculus. (NS., l.c.; PIR. ii?, 350, 1423.) 

148. The praenomen of Salvius Iulianus, the cos. ord., was L. He is probably identical with L. Octavius 
Cornelius (P?) Salvius Iulianus Aemilianus. (CJL. xvi, 95; NS. vii, 1931, 639; CIL. viii, 24094; 
PW. i, A, 2023.) 

C. Bellicius Calpurnius Torquatus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (AE. 1906, 174; 
PIR. i*, 361, 97.) 

149. Q. Pompeius Sosius Priscus is probably the proper form of the name of the cos. ord. Priscus. 
(E. Groag. JOAT. xviii, 1915, 266-270.) 

The cognomen of the cos. suff. C. Iulius was probably Avitus and not Antius. (CTL. xvi, 97.) 

152. L. Dasumius Tuscus, one of the first pair of coss. suff., colleague unknown, is possibly identical 
with L. Dasumius Tullius Tuscus. (NS. x, 1934, 247; PIR. ii, 3, 10.) 

(The second pair of coss. suff. is already known to Liebenam in September.) 

Nov.—Dec. (?). M. Servilius Silanus, one of the third pair of coss. suff., colleague unknown. Calza 
suggests that he is identical with the Silanus, cos. ord. II in 188; but the lapse of 36 years may well 
make this suggestion of doubtful value. (NS., l.c.) 

153. . . . imus with M. Pontius Sabinus, the first pair of coss. suff. Sabinus is not M. Pontius M. f. 
Pup. Laelianus Larcius Sabinus, who, as governor of Pannonia Sup. in 148, must have been cos. before. 

. Imus may be (C. ?) Fulvius C. f. Maximus cos. suff. in March at an unknown date, probably in 
the 2nd century. (NS., l.c.; CIL. xvi, 111; PIR. ii, 95, 375; iii, 84, 613.) 

P. Septumius Aper with M. Sedatius C. f. Quir. Severianus Iulius Acer Metilius Nepos Rufinus Ti. 
Rutilianus Censor, second pair of coss. suff., known earlier to have been in office on July 1, anno 
incerto. (NS., l.c.; AE. 1933, 249; 1913, 55; CIL. ii, 2008; PIR. iii, 189, 231.) 

Dec. . . . Gallus with C. Catius Marcellus, the last pair of coss. suff., known earlier to have been in 
office on Dec. 24, anno incerto. (NS., l.c.; CLL. xvi, 102.) 

154. [Iunius?] Paetus with M. N{onius M. f. Fab. Macrinus], coss. suff. Hiittl denies that this cos. 
Paetus is identical with Iunius Paetus (see above year 145). (CIL. xiv, 4540; Hiittl, pp. 110-111; Lam- 
brechts, no. 426; PW. xvii, 879.) 

155. Dec. 11. L. Iulius Statilius Severus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. suff. (Hiittl, p. 125.) 

159. Sept. 27. Sex. Calpurnius Agricola with Ti. Claudius Iulianus, coss. suff. (CIL. xvi, 110.) 

164. July 21. Ti. Haterius Saturninus with Q. Caecilius Avitus, coss. suff. (Klio 30, 1937, 187 ff.) 

170. M. Gavius Cornelius Cethegus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (PIR. ii?, 155, 701.) 

177. M. Peducaeus Plautius Quintillus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (Lambrechts, 
no. 755; PIR. ii?, 141, 612.) 

180. It appears that Cn. Iulius Cn. f. Verus, cos. designate for the second time for the year 180, did 
not hold the office; Groag and Stein suggest that he died before. Since a parchment fragment from Dura 
names him consul, it would seem that information on the identity of the consuls elect was sent out from 
Rome well before they actually entered office. (PIR. ii?, xix, 165; Lieb., p. 25; G. A. Harrer, Studies in 
Syria, p. 31.) 

182. M. Petronius Sura Mamertinus with Q. Tineius Rufus. The fuller form of the names of the toss. 
ord. is made more certain by the new inscription. (CIL. xiv, 5356; CIL. vi, 21756; 23991; PW. ii, 
vi, 1379.) 

183. C. Aufidius Victorinus, cos. II, possibly cos. I in 155, is given the following names: C. Aufidius 
C. f. Maecia Victorinus M. Ulpius . . . Marcellinus Rhesius Pe . . . Rufus Arrius Paulinus (?) 
. . - Cocceius Gallus. (NS., ix, 1933, 469; PIR. i?, 278, 1393; ii?, xvi, 1393.) 

195. P. Iulius Scapula Tertullus Priscus and Q. Tineius Clemens are the fuller forms of the names of 
the coss. ord. (CIL. xiv, 4560; xvi, 133, note 5; iii, 14507; PIR. iii, 180, 191 and 193.) 

198. P. Martius Sergius Saturninus and L. Aurelius Gallus are the fuller forms of the names of the 
coss. ord. We agree with Groag and Stein that the emended inscription, CIL. vi, 36936, cannot be ac- 
cepted as referring to the cos. ord. Gallus. (CIL. xiv, 4562, 2; PIR. ii, 350, 259; i?, 313, 1517.) 

207. L. Septimius Aper and L. (?) Annius Maximus are the fuller forms of the names of the coss. 
ord. (Bilabel and Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 7563; PIR. i?, 114, 671.) 
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223. The proper form of the name of the cos. ord. Roscius may be L. Roscius Aelianus Paculus Sal- 
vius Iulianus. (PW. i, A. 1120, 11.) 

232. L. Virius Lupus Iulianus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (CIL. vi, 37078; viii, 
23800; AJA. xxxiv, 1930, 363.) 

234. One of the names of the cos. ord. Urbanus may not have been Agricola, but possibly Sulla. 
(CIL. xiv, 4562, 7; PIR. i2, 77, 459.) 

262. The name of the cos., colleague of Imp. Gallienus VI, is Nummius Fausianus. It should not be 
Faustinianus, an incorrect emendation in the Vita Gallieni 5, 2, and also accepted elsewhere. (CIL., 
xiv, 5357; PW. xvii, 1412.) 

285. T. Claudius M. Aurelius Aristobulus is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (PIR. ii?, 183, 
806.) 


CONSULS OF UNCERTAIN DATE 


Among the Incertt are pairs of consules suffecti and individual consuls fairly 
definitely dated, others very vaguely placed, and fuller forms of the names of known 
consules suffecti. The chief means of fairly close dating is found in inscriptions which 
give a man as consul designatus, and in information on the post-consular career of a 
senator. In these instances the margin of error is probably slight. Regularly a 
senator known to have held a post-consular office, or termed consularis, is listed as 
probably a consul. The chances are in favor of that conclusion, though in any 
instance the individual might have been adlectus inter consulares, that is, granted 
consular rank by the Emperor. 

Ca. 30 a.p. Q. Marcius Barea and T. Rustius Nummius Gallus, coss. suff. evidently together, but not 
in 18 (Liebenam). (AE. 1935, 32; CIL. vi, 244; PW. xiv, 1549.) 

In Caligula’s reign? P. Nonius Asprenas Caesius Cassianus, proconsul of Asia under an Emperor 
Augustus Germanicus, who may be Caligula, Claudius, Nero, or Domitian. Possibly he is the Asprenas, 
cos. ord. of 38, and in this case, the new inscription gives a fuller form of his name. (JOAI. xxvii, 
1933, 43; PW. xvii, 874, 21.) ° 

45 (?). M. Vinicius P. f. M. n. L. pronep. is identical with either the cos. of 19 B.c. or 45 A.p.; the later 
date is preferable, because we know that the cos. M. Vinicius of 30 a.p. had a second consulship in 45, 
and that the nomen of his grandfather, as in this case, was Marcus. (NS. v, 1929, 31; PIR. iii, 435, 444, 
and 445.) 

Ca. 45. C. Calpetanus Rantius Sedatus Metronius (?), probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 46, 235.) 

Middle of the first century. M. Aefulanus, apparently proconsul of Asia under Nero, therefore 
probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 18, 115.) 

Ca. 71. C. Dillius L. f. A. n. Ser. Aponianus, is represented as cos. by Wickert in restoring an in- 
scription. He is known to have been, as an ex-consul, Curator Riparum et Alvei Tiberis, for the last 
half of 73. His predecessor in this office was cos. suff. in 71. (SBA. 1931, 831-832; CIL. vi, p. 3109; 
PIR. ii, 18, 75; PW. iv, 1791.) 

Under the Flavians? M. Atilius Postumus Bradua, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 265, 1303.) 

In Vespasian’s reign before 78. Q. Iulius Cordinus C. Rutilius C. f. Stell. Gallicus is the fuller form 
of the name of the consul Rutilius Gallicus. (C7L. xvi, 23, AE. 1920, 55; 1936, 28; PIR. iii, 148, 167.) 

78 (?). Corellius with Vettonianus, coss. suff., possibly in October. Corellius may be Q. Corellius 
Rufus and his colleague, L. Funisulanus L. f. Ani. Vettonianus. (CJL. xiv, 4276; PIR. ii?, 34, 174; 305, 
1294.) 

79. (?) L. Iunius Caesennius Paetus with P. Calvisius Ruso L. Iulius Frontinus, according to Groag, 
may have been coss. suff. in March, April, May. (AE. 1914, 267; AJA. xxxiv, 1930, 363; PIR. ii’, 34, 
174; 81, 350.) 

Ca. 85. Carminius Vetus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 103, 436.) 

In Domitian’s reign? S[ex. Carminius] Vetus with M. Co. . . . , coss. suff. on Oct. 24 anno incerto; 
possibly in 150 or in the reign of Domitian. (CJL. xiv, 4725; PIR. ii?, 104, 439.) 
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89/134. November 18. . . . ximus with . . . 0, coss. suff., probably in November and December. 
(CIL. xvi, 81.) 

Shortly before 100, C. Cilnius Proculus, a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 158, 732.) 

101 (?). July-Sept. (?). Galeo Tettienus Severus M. Eppuleius Proculus Ti. Caepio Hispo with 
Rubrius Gallus, coss. suff. A recent inscription places the proconsulship in Asia of Tettienus in 118. In 
this period the proconsulship was held about 15 years or more after the consulship. The identity of 
Tettienus and the elements of his name are accepted in agreement with Groag’s note in PIR. It is to be 
added that Tettienus may well be the cos. suff. of 101, known in a broken inscription simply as Proculus. 
The known facts of his career justify the suggestion, giving him an equal claim to that of Trebonius 
Proculus Mettius Modestus, formerly assigned to this year. (AE. 1930, 77; SEG. iv, 532; IGR. iv, 1688; 
SP. xiii, 1916, 205-206; AJA. xl, 1936, 71-72; PIR. ii?, 29, 151; iii, 138, 95.) 

108 (?). Q. Pompeius Falco, a cos. suff. in this year according to an uncertain conclusion of Groag. 
(JOAI, xxix Beiblatt, 1935, 178.) 

A little before 109. P. Calpurnius Macer Caulius (or C. Aulius) Rufus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. 
53, 273.) 

117/138. P. Cluvius Maximus Paullinus, a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 287, 1204a.) 

L. Ar . . . , acos. suff., may possibly have been one of the L. Arii known in PIR. i?. (CIL. xvi, 85.) 

Before 120. Calpurnius Reginnianus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, xx, 306a.) 

Ca. 130. L. (L. f.?) Antonius Albus, probably a cos. suff., and son of the cos. of 102. See above sub 
anno 102. (SEG. iv, 533; PIR. i?, 155, 810; W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius ii, p. 48.) 

Soon after 133. L. Roscius L. [f. Quir. Aelianus? Paculus? Mae]cius Celer M. . . . Postumus Mamil- 
ius? . . . Vergilius Staberia [nus], possibly a cos. suff. with a colleague Papirius Aelianus. (PW. i, A. 
1119, 10; 1126, 23.) 

Ca. 134 (?). Popillius Priscus, probably a cos. suff. (Hiittl, p. 49.) 

139/ca. 190. . . . Severus with . . . Flavus, coss. suff. in June. (CJL. xvi, 130.) 

139/ca. 190. . . . anus Long . . . , probably a cos. suff. (CIL. xvi, 130.) 

Before 140. Sept. 15. Ti. Lartidius Celer, a cos. suff. (CIL. xvi, 88.) 

Ca. 140. Ummidius Quadratus, probably a cos. suff. (Hiittl, p. 120.) 

Beginning of reign of Antoninus Pius. T. Caesernius Statius Quinctius Pal. Macedo Quinctianus, 
probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 36, 182.) 

140-142 (?). T. Caesernius T. f. Pal. Statius Quintius Statianus Memmius Macrinus, cos. designate 
in 140 and perhaps in 141. Liebenam has him as cos. suff. in 141 or 142. (AE. 1930, 39; PIR. ii?, 36, 183; 
Hiittl, p. 135.) 

Before 145. Ti. Claudius Saturninus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 244, 1012.) 

Soon after 145. Q. Fuficius Cornutus, a cos. suff. (AE. 1937, 180; CIL. xvi, 91; NS. x, 1934, 247.) 

144 or 145 (?). Claudius Maximus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 217, 933; Hiittl, p. 185.) 

Ca. 146. Cocceius Severianus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 294, 1230.) 

Before 149. Sulpicius Iulianus, probably a cos. suff. (G. A. Harrer, Studies in Syria, p. 28; P. Lam- 
brechts, La Composition du Senat Romain i, 1936, no. 491.) 

151 (?). L. Attidius Cornelianus, a cos. suff. perhaps in 151 since he was cos. designate in 1504 and 
later governor of Syria. (SEG. vii, 866; PIR. i?, 270, 1341.) 

160 (?). C. Iulius Commodus Orfitianus, a cos. suff. according to Hiittl in 160. His colleague may have 
been M. Iallius M. f. Volt. Bassus Fabius Valerianus. (Hiittl, pp. 166 and 191.) 

Ca. the middle of the second century. C. (C. f?) Allius Fuscianus, a cos. suff. (AE. 1935, 84; 1930, 102; 
PIR. i?, 91, 544.) 


Ca. The middle of the second century. . . . rius Severus, probably a cos. suff. (Lambrechts, no. 
779; S. Gsell, Inscriptions Latines de l Algérie i, 1922, 1283.) 

Reign of Marcus Aurelius? M. Valerius Bradua, probably a cos. suff. (AE. 1937, 246 and 153.) 

Reign of Marcus Aurelius or Commodus. Iulius Saturninus, probably a cos. suff. (Lambrechts, no. 
1057.) 

167 or 168 (?). Q. Caecilius Dentilianus is probably the proper form of the name of the cos. suff. 
(CIL. xvi, 123; PIR. ii?, 6, 39 and 8, 56.) 
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168/190. Aemilius Severus Cantabrinus, a cos. suff. in August. Possibly he is the Severus cos. suff. 
with Flavus 139/ca. 190. (CIL. xvi, 132.) 

Beginning of the reign of Commodus. M. Helvius Clemens Dextrianus, probably a cos. suff. (Lam- 
brechts, no. 1053.) 

Ca. 183. Cingius Severus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 159, 735.) 

181-183 (?). Clarus and Priscus, coss. suff. on May 18. (PIR. ii?, 161, 748.) 

Before 184. Ti. Claudius Paulinus, probably a cos. suff. (TGR. iv, 911; PIR. ii?, 230, 954.) 

Ca. 194. P. Aelius Severianus Maximus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 43, 260.) 

Ca. 198. L. Alfenus Senecio, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 88, 521; Harrer, op. cit., pp. 43-44.) 

Second century. Clementinus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 271, 1141.) 

Second century. Clemens, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 270, 1137.) 

End of second century? Q. Volateus, possibly a cos. suff. (AE. 1933, 155; 1937, 54.) 

End of second or early third century. P. Plotius Romanus Cassianus Neo is the fuller form of the 
name of a cos. suff. (AE. 1937, 251; PIR. iii, 54, 391.) 

Ca. 200. C. Asinius Protinus Quadratus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 255, 1244.) 

Ca. 200. Curtius Iulius Crispus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 389, 1596.) 

Ca. 200. Sex. Caecilius Volusianus, probably a cos. suff. (AE. 1931, 42; PIR. ii?, 16, 87.) 

Ca. 210 (?). Bononius Quintilianus, proconsul of Asia and possibly identical with Quintilianus, 
governor of Moesia Inferior, under Caracalla, therefore probably a cos. suff. (Abh. d. Akad. zu Berlin 
1932, p. 36: PIR. ii?, xix, 144a.) 

Ca. 214. Caecilius Aristo, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 4, 22.) 

Ca. 230. P. Aelius Secundinus, possibly a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 41, 254.) 

Ca. 230. Rutilius Pudens Crispinus, probably a cos. suff. (NS. iv, 1928, 343; IGR. iii, 1033.) 

?Ca. 236. T. Clodius Saturninus Fidus, governor of the praetorian province of Thrace ca. 236 A.p. 
It is unlikely that the word Utatevwv, which designates his position, also indicates that he was an 
exconsul. (SEG. iii, 509; PIR. ii?, 280, 1185.) 

First half of the third century. M. Gnaeus Licinius Rufinus, probably a cos. suff. (JGR. iv, 1214- 
1218; PW. xiii, 457.) 

Middle of the third century. Festus, a proconsul of Asia ca. 263, therefore probably a cos. (SEG. iv, 
467.) 

Middle of the third century. Agrilius? Cosmianus, a governor of Syria Coele hence probably a cos. 
(PIR. ii?, xi, 457a.) 

Third century, middle or late. Cornelius Aurelius Theodorus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 310, 
1328.) 

?258-268. Censor IT and Lepidus II, coss. in August and September of some year unknown, possibly 
not at Rome but appointees of Postumus, usurper in Gaul. (AE. 1930, 35; PIR. ii?, 147, 653; PIR. ii, 
269, 100.) 

Late third century. Aurelius Antiochus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. i?, 294, 1444.) 

Third century? Calpurnius Proculus, probably a cos. suff. (PIR. ii?, 73, 302-304.) 
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THE HEXAGONAL COURT AT BAALBEK 


Nong of the publications concerning the great architectural complex of Baalbek has 
given any serious attention to the reasons behind the choice of the hexagonal shape 
for the so-called fore-court of the Temple of Jupiter Heliopolitanus.! The most 
recent synthesis of Hellenistic architecture, to which category the temple ensemble 
belongs, indeed, describes the court as follows: ““The hexagon court is most unusual 

. it may have been dictated by convenience, although A. W. Lawrence suggests 
Semitic influence.” ? How convenience could have suggested the peculiar shape of 
the court is not apparent to me, nor does the suggestion of Semitic influence convey 
any concrete suggestion unless the inner figure of the “‘star of David”’ is intended.? 
It has also been stated in this same synthesis that the temple, together with its 
courts, “‘is the finest classical achievement of axial planning that we are aware of.’ 4 
With this statement I thoroughly disagree. The structural history of the ensemble, 
recently unravelled by von Gerkan,° proves that the propylaea and the hexagonal 
court were both afterthoughts. The original Roman plan was to have a temple in an 
enclosed court as the previous Hellenistic plan had been and as can be seen, for 
example, in the temple of Bel at Palmyra. This plan is dated by von Gerkan (op. cit., 
p. 55) to the Neronic period. The propylaea are the work of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla; the hexagonal court was erected by Philip Arabus,* both units thus being 
accretions to the original plan. These facts alone negate Mr. Fyfe’s enthusiastic 
statement quoted above, since an agglomeration of originally unintegrated units can 
scarcely be described as an achievement of axial planning. A study of the plan of the ° 
whole ensemble shows how really “un-axial”’ it is. The hexagonal court, placed be- 
tween the huge rectangular court and the oblong propylaea, acts rather as a disrup- 
tive and centrifugal influence in the succession within the ensemble, rather than as a 
conductive one. Since by the time these two accretions to the plan were constructed 
the axial principle in architecture was strongly entrenched in the Roman west, 
there must have been some compelling reason for the choice of such a curious plan of 
a chain of units by the imperial architects at Baalbek. I believe that this reason was 
a liturgical one and that the shape of the hexagonal court was dictated by religious 
purposes. 

The hexagon is an extremely rare form in architecture, and, indeed, as used at 
Baalbek, unique. It occurs in a pure form (but at an earlier date) elsewhere only in 
the harbor of Trajan at Ostia.’ I do not believe, however, that there can be any con- 
nection between these two isolated instances. The form can also be seen, but in an 

1The most important publications are: Th. Wiegand, Baalbek, i, 1921; ii, 1923; iii, 1925; E. 
Weigand, “‘Baalbek,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 1924-25, pp. 77-99, 165-200; A. von Gerkan, 
“Die Entwicklungen der grossen Tempels von Baalbek,” Corolla Ludwig Curtius, 1937, pp. 55-59. 

2 T. Fyfe, Hellenistic Architecture, 1936, p. 177. 

’ The planetary mosaic in the Musée Alaoui, discussed in detail below, is built up on a “star of 
David”’ framework, with the emphasis upon the resulting central hexagon. 

4 Fyfe, op. cit., p. 175. ’ See note 1, op. cit. 6 Von Gerkan, op. cit., p. 59. 


7 For a plan of the port see K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeers, 
1923, plan XXX. 
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impure baroque style, in the tomb of the Calventii near Rome, dated shortly after 
the reign of Caracalla and hence about contemporary with the structure at Baalbek, 
and it was possibly influenced by this latter monument.' Such rarity of occurrence, 
in my opinion, rules out the possibility of a fortuitous use of the form at Baalbek. 
My reasons for a liturgical explanation of the hexagonal shape will be developed 
below. 

It is known that the cult of Jupiter Heliopolitanus, practised in somewhat differ- 
ent forms both at Baalbek and at Palmyra, was inextricably mixed up with astrol- 
ogy.” This fact is illustrated by the several extant statues of the god, which show the 
seven planetary divinities upon the front of his garment.* These busts on the Sursock 
bronze statuette, for example, are arranged in the sequence of the days of the week, 
i.e. Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, and are furthermore 
arranged in such a manner as to indicate the Pythagoraean harmony of the spheres.‘ 
As Cumont (zbid.) puts it, the bronze statuette “nous apporte, pour la premiére fois, 
la preuve que la semaine planétaire occupait une place importante dans les spécu- 
lations théologiques du clergé 4 Héliopolis et probablement dans le culte du grand 
temple.” 

Bearing in mind this astrological preoccupation of the priests at Baalbek as estab- 
lished by Cumont, I wish to recall the ceiling over the north adyton of the Temple of 
Bel at Palmyra. An engraving of the design is published in R. Wood, The Ruins of 
Palmyra and Baalbek, 1753, pl. XTX A, and later by L. Curtius in RM. 1935, p. 349. 
It shows the seven planetary divinities arranged around and within a hexagon. The 
center of the hexagon is occupied by Bel and each side is allotted to a single divinity. 
This design takes up only the center of a large slab, and the space which it occupies 
is slightly hollowed, so that the idea of the heavens with the planets within is further 
emphasized. Around this center composition is a circle of the constellations in animal 
form. In the corners of the square which enclose this circle are Sirens, which, as 
Curtius has demonstrated, represent the harmony of the spheres. This whole astro- 
logical milieu has the strongest connections with the garment ornamentation of 
statues of Jupiter Heliopolitanus mentioned earlier. 

The hexagonal ceiling-decoration as a unit occurs nowhere else, but the hexagon 
as an all-over pattern is to be seen in parts of the ceiling of the main temple at Baal- 
bek, in the ptera of the so-called temple of Bacchus at Baalbek,* and also in the ceil- 
ing of the ptera of the temple at Medjdel Andjar, which is stylistically close in other 
respects to the Bacchus temple at Baalbek.® As far as I know the motif does not 
occur elsewhere as a ceiling-decoration, but it is a frequent motif in floor mosaics. 
A similar arrangement of central hexagon with surrounding hexagons, in addition 
to the Zaghuan planetary one (see p. 285, n.3), but without any apparent planetary 
significance is also to be seen on a mosaic in the first Raphael room in the Vatican, 
on a mosaic of Trier, on a mosaic from Arles and on one from St. Colombe, on a 


1 Rivoira, Roman Architecture, p. 188, fig. 288. 

2 F. Cumont, Les Réligions Orientales +, 1929, p. 162. 

’ See especially F. Cumont, “Le Jupiter Héliopolitain . . .”’ Syria 1921, pp. 40 ff. 
4 Tbid., p. 44. 5 Baalbek, ii, pl. 41-48 and p. 17; also pl. 61. 

6 Krencker-Zschietzschmann, Roemische Tempel in Syrien, 1938, p. 189, fig. 286. 
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mosaic from Cologne, and on two mosaics in Pompeii.' The Zaghuan piece is dated 
later than the Palmyrene ceiling and is therefore probably an example of eastern 
influence in North Africa. 

In Syria it is apparent that the hexagon motif is intimately connected with the 
worship of Bel. I now postulate that the hexagonal court at Baalbek is simply a mon- 
umentalization of what was used as an astrological ceiling-ornament at Palmyra. 
It is probable that each side of the court and the center were dedicated to a planetary 
divinity. Baal himself would, of course, have occupied the central area as the ruling 
divinity of Baalbek-Heliopolis. Such a position agrees with what can be seen at 
Palmyra, where Baal-Jupiter occupies the central portion of the hexagon. It is logical 
to assign the side of the main entrance at Baalbek, that is, the east side, to the Sun. 
If the arrangement at Palmyra is followed, then, the side opposite the Sun should 
be assigned to Venus, which is extremely appropriate, since she, as the evening star, 
will then occupy the west face of the hexagon. This placing differs from that of 
the Zaghuan mosaic, but can be supported for reasons of logic. Continuing to follow 
the Palmyrene arrangement where Saturn appears at the right of Venus (a circum- 
stance also observed on the Zaghuan monument where Jupiter occurs in this loca- 
tion, owing to the fact that the central space of the Zaghuan hexagon is occupied by 
Baal-Saturn, whereas at Palmyra it is occupied by Baal-Jupiter). Saturn, therefore, 
at Baalbek must be placed in the northwest exedra of the hexagonal court. Mercury 
at Palmyra is at the right of Saturn and similarly at Zaghuan he is at the right of 
Jupiter. I, therefore, have reason enough to assign the northeast exedra at Baalbek 
to him. Mars at Palmyra is opposite Saturn and at the left of the Sun and is, there- 
fore, to be placed in the southwest exedra. The Moon must, therefore, occupy the 
only remaining space, the southeast exedra, where she is placed at Palmyra, opposite 
Mercury and at the right of Mars. The arrangement of these two latter divinities 
differs from the Zaghuan scheme but the intimate connection between Palmyra and 
Baalbek geographically, chronologically and religiously makes the acceptance of the 
Palmyrene scheme logical. Just why the Zaghuan scheme differs from the Palmyra- 
Baalbek one I do not know, but I feel certain that there must be an astrological 
significance in the difference. 

This theory, then, of a liturgical meaning for the hexagon at Baalbek furnishes a 
concrete and credible reason for the occurrence of such a rare architectural form at 
Baalbek, which was in opposition, as I have pointed out above, to the dominant 
axial architectural theories of the period. The architects did what they could'to de- 
velop axiality by widening the central intercolumniations of the interior colonnade 
of the hexagon on the east and west sides, but this must have been a poor counter- 
balance to the overwhelmingly circular and enclosing effect of the court. 

The thirty columns of the inner colonnade may also be not without some astrolog- 
ical connection with the days of the month. Solar months, which we would expect to 


1 For the Tunisian mosaic see RM. 1935, p. 351, fig. 2; also La Blanchére-Gauckler, Catalogue du 
Musée Alaoui, pl. 1; for the Vatican mosaic see Nogara, I Mosaici antichi del Vaticano No. 9, pl. 18; 
for the Trier mosaic, AA. 1933, col. 663, fig. 4; for the Ste. Colombe mosaic, Inventaire des mosaiques, 
I!, plates, No. 217; for the Arles mosaic, ibid. No. 77; for the Cologne mosaic, ibid., section 2, No. 1640; 
for the Pompeian mosaics, Blake, MAAR. viii, pls. 36, 1 and 39, 2. 
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be used in the religion of a solar divinity, as at Baalbek, have each thirty days, as 
the Graeco-Arabic, Gaza-Askalon and Cappadocian calendars show.' If this latter 
suggestion is acceptable, the hexagonal court becomes a symbol of the days of the 
week and the month, which probably was of esoteric meaning in the cult as practised 
here. Cumont has mentioned the extant prayers of the people of the Harran, who 
remained pagan until the coming of Islam, addressed to the planetary deities each 
on his own day.’ I should like to suggest, therefore, that in succession each side of the 
hexagonal court was used during the week as an offertory. The presence of traces for 
bases on the east and west doorway-sides shows that altars may have stood in the 
free spaces between the doors.* 

Further evidence of the possible astrological uses of the hexagon are the stairs to 
the left and right of the main eastern entrance, which led up somewhere above the 
court itself. These stairways are not approachable from the propylaea, as the plan 
shows ‘ and they were probably connected with liturgical “‘star-gazing”’’, as were 
the ones within the temple of Bel at Palmyra. 

Donatp F. Brown 
New York UNIVERSITY 


1 DS. ii, p. 831, s.v. calendrier. 

2 Syria 1921, p. 46 and Cat. Codd. astr. Graec. viii, 2, pp. 154 ff.; 172 ff. 
3 Baalbek, i, p. 101. 4 Tbid., pl. 36. 

5H. Seyrig, in a lecture at Columbia Univesity, Nov. 18, 1938. 
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Just to the south of the Erechtheum lie the well known foundations of a large build- 
ing, which consisted of a central rectangle surrounded by a colonnade. The central 
part may be older than the colonnade by half a century, but whether built in one 
period or two, the whole was almost certainly a sixth-century construction of the 
Peisistratids. 

Two names are commonly attached to these remains: the Old Temple and the 
Hekatompedon. The building is called the Old Temple because there are many epi- 
graphic references to an Archaios Naos, and there are no other foundations on the 
Acropolis of equal age which conform at all to the classic temple picture. It is called 
the Hekatompedon because an inscription of 485—4 ! designates something by that 
name, and the central rectangle is the only archaic structure on the Acropolis that is 
approximately 100 feet long. 

But the Hekatompedon inscription is troublesome. It mentions a naos * among 
other topographic points and then refers to two areas outside the naos. One reference 
is probably to be restored as “in the Cecropeum”’;* the other as “all along the Heka- 
tompedon.’’* Unless we assume that the interior of our building was called the naos and 
the exterior the Hekatompedon,’ the two names would seem to belong to different 
buildings. While the remains, therefore, may perhaps be correctly called the Old 
Temple or the Hekatompedon, it is indicated that they could not properly be called 
both. 

If the building is to be identified with the Old Temple, the sanctuary of Athena: 
was certainly in the eastern half, for here is the largest room, with two interior rows of 
columns and normal classic temple orientation. Now within this area were found in 
situ two Mycenaean column bases. These indicate a triple span of considerable 
width, such as would be unlikely in Late Helladic architecture except in a megaron. 
From the lack of prehistoric foundations which could have belonged to the room in 
which these bases stood, we may infer that the sixth-century wall lines so nearly 
corresponded to the older ones that in laying the new foundations the old work had 
to be removed. With this premise a hypothetical plan of a megaron similar to, 
though slightly smaller than those at Tiryns and Mycenae, can be restored (pl. IX). 
In presenting this restoration * some years ago, I pointed out that by analogy with 
the necessary spacing of the columns of the pronaos, there should be but two col- 
umns to each interior row of the sixth-century building, instead of the three sug- 
gested by Doerpfeld, and that such a four-columned, square room would resemble 
very closely its supposed Mycenaean predecessor. 

Even without considering such details, it has been generally accepted that the 
Peisistratid building replaced a Late Helladic megaron, and on the assumption 
that it was the Old Temple, the seductive theory has been advanced ? that in gen- 

11G. i, 4. 2 Ibid., 1. 6. 3 Ibid., 1. 10. ‘ Ibid., 1. 11. 

5 Following Doerpfeld, AM. xxii, 1897, p. 164; JdI. xxxiv, 1919, pp. 7, 8. 

6 AJA. xxviii, 1924, pp. 162-166. 

7 Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de l'art, 7, pp. 250 ff.; Choisy, Hist. de l’arch., i, pp. 423, 424; Borrmann u. 
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eral the Doric temple is a direct descendant of the megaron, the house of the king 
being replaced in the downfall of the monarchical system by the house of the god. 

The support for this theory is tenuous. It is true that at Thermon ! a very early 
temple replaced a still earlier building of similar proportions, with slightly curving 
walls. But nearby are foundations of other buildings of equal or greater age, likewise 
long and narrow and with apsidal ends, which were assuredly not all temples. And 
while it is conceivable that the Doric temple developed from structures of this 
type, it is certain that these “hairpin”-shaped houses of the Geometric period 
belong to quite a different tradition, both in plan and construction, from the flat- 
roofed halls of Late Helladic architecture. Moreover, early Doric temples are uni- 
formly very long and narrow and only in late periods approach the squarish pro- 
portions of the Mycenaean megaron—that is, of course, with the single exception 
of the structure on the Acropolis now being considered. 

At Mycenae, an archaic Doric temple was set upon the palace ruins at the top 
of the Acropolis,? but instead of conforming in any way to the foundations of 
the earlier megara, it extended far out over the main court, on a deep fill of Greek 
construction. Evidently the palace had been destroyed long before the temple was 
built. At Tiryns, what has been cited as an early temple, built upon and utilizing 
some of the foundations of the King’s megaron, is held by Blegen * to be a decadent, 
pre-Dorian rebuilding of the megaron, itself destroyed in the general destruction of 
the city, for over it there was a metre or more of Mycenaean refuse, practically free 
of geometric sherds, while the mass of cult objects which indicate a temple some- 
where at Tiryns was found outside the fortifications, quite away from the region of 
the megaron. 

From what we can piece together of the downfall of Mycenaean civilization, it 
seems probable that, where the Dorians passed, the old architecture, the old social 
structure, and to a considerable degree the old religious practices died, except as 
they were kept alive in peasant folk-ways. At Tiryns and Mycenae, with the growth 
of new cities in the culture of the conquerors, monumental buildings would in time 
appear again, but of a type unrelated to the vanished palaces. Athens, however, was 
in a class apart; the Dorians passed it by. Almost alone of the major cities of Greece, 
it shows an unbroken continuity of race, culture, cults and political organization from 
the time of the Achaeans down to its classic greatness. There were continual modifi- 
cations, of course, but no breaks in traditional development. 

The kingship itself is the clearest demonstration of this changing continuity. From 
Cecrops, through Erechtheus and Theseus to Codrus in the eleventh century, the 
king was ruler, priest and war lord. Then these functions were divided among three 
archons, the chief priest still bearing the title of king. With hereditary tenure at 
first, these officers were later elected for ten years, then for one, and to assist them a 
bureau of six other archons, the thesmothetae, was created. Finally, from the fifth 
century, all were chosen by lot, but until the final conquest of Athens there was al- 


Neuwirth, Gesch. d. Baukunst, i, p. 102; Durm, Baukunst d. Griechen, p. 363; etc. Cf. however, Roden- 
waldt, AM. xliv, 1919, pp. 179 ff. 

1 Rhomaios, AcArt. i, 1915, pp. 225 ff., figs. 2, 14. 

2 Tsountas, Mpaxt. 1886, pp. 59 ff., pl. 4. 3 Korakou, pp. 130-134. 
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ways a basileus, stripped of power except in priestly and limited judicial functions, 
but preserving in name and tradition the unbroken descent from the legendary 
kings. 

Continuity of office favors continuity of the seats of office. With a continuous 
kingship one would expect the king’s megaron to persist, and likewise the shrine, 
established — as was customary —in the palace complex. The two might often be re- 
built, but that they should change places seems unlikely. For the Mycenaean shrine, 
so far as we can gather, was small and often dark, a holy chamber for a semi-chthonic 
fertility goddess, removed from public view, while the megaron was the largest, 
most open hall of the palace, public in function and appearance. Such qualities 
would prohibit interchange. The statement by Pausanias' that “‘the sanctuary of 
Law-giver Demeter was once the oikian of Cadmus and his descendants”’ in Thebes, 
is the only direct testimony that I know of the persistence in place of a prehistoric 
palace cult, and his mention does not suggest a building of monumental character. 
He does not even say that it is “worth seeing.” 

If the megaron of Erechtheus and his successors continued, with the kingship, to 
be a functional structure, what would be its natural evolution?? For the picture of 
the great hall of a Mycenaean king we have only to turn to the Odyssey,’? where 
Alcinous holds court: “‘ Within were seats arranged against the wall, this way and 
that, from the threshold even to the inmost chamber. . . . There the Phaeacian 
chieftains were wont to sit, eating and drinking, for they had continual store.” 
Associated with the high king were twelve other sceptered kings,‘ chieftains of vari- 
ous tribes or villages, and other captains and councillors —frequently referred to— 
who feasted together at public expense. Such conclaves it was a duty as well as a 
privilege to attend, for here the royal policies were outlined and the public councils 
prepared. In the center of the hall was the great circular hearth, like those found at 
Tiryns and Mycenae. Here the suppliant Odysseus sat him down, having prayed the 
favor of the king’s wife Arete, just as long after,® at the advice of the wife of Adme- 
tus, the king of the Molossians, the fugitive Themistocles sought aid of his adver- 
sary on the sanctuary of the king’s hearth. 

That this picture might be paralleled in Athens is indicated by Thucydides’ ac- 
count * of the Synoecismus. “When Theseus became king . . . he abolished the 
bouleuteria and the archons of the minor towns and brought all the people into 
union with what is now the city, establishing a single bouleuterion and prytaneum.”’ 
And similarly Plutarch ‘ says that “after doing away with the prytania and bouleu- 
teria and archons in the several communities, and after establishing a common 
prytaneum and bouleuterion for all on the ground where the upper town of the pres- 
ent day stands, he named the city Athens and instituted a Panathenaic festival.’ 
The bouleuterion may have been an open meeting place of the general council;*® 

1 TX, 16, 5. 

2 The ideas hereafter developed have already been suggested in AJA. xxviii, 1924, pp. 168, 169. 

3 Od., vii, 95-99. 4 Od., viii, 41, 47. ’ Thucyd., i, CXX XVI, 2-4. 

6 TI, XIV, 1-2. ? Thes., xxiv, 1-3. 

8 Possibly the area just north of the Erechtheum may have served for council meetings. This area 


seems to have been an open space from the beginning of the Late Helladic period. AJA. xxviii, 1924, 
pp. 156, 157. 
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probably in those early days there was no roofed council house. The prytaneum 
could hardly be other than the great hall where captains and kings and councillors 
assembled about the royal hearth, to deliberate, to eat and drink at public expense 
and to entertain such noble visitors as the gods might send, the name “‘prytaneum” 
having replaced in the fifth century, when the building had acquired a specialized 
political function, the earlier name “megaron” which Homer used. 

Charbonneaux ! has pointed out that in general the Greek prytaneum is a de- 
scendant of the megaron, and instances that of Lato in Crete as an intermediate step 
in the development. Theseus’ prytaneum, then, may safely be identified with the 
Mycenaean megaron on the Acropolis. The name prytanis, in turn, may be rendered 
as hearth-holder.? The local chiefs, before the synoecismus, were prytaneis in their 
own right, as keepers of the local community hearths; afterward the title still ap- 
plied as co-keepers of the central hearth, presided over by the &pyitrpvTavis. 

The centuries following the synoecismus are silent regarding prytaneis and 
prytaneum, but that both continued —like the basileus—to function, is shown by 
their reappearance in the seventh century. Aristotle says * that by Draco’s laws the 
archons and treasurers were required to hold in surety the prytaneis, the strategi 
and the hipparchi until the yearly audit of their accounts, and Herodotus says ‘ 
that in the time of Cylon “the prytaneis of the naucraries governed Athens.” The 
naucraries were regional groups—in Solon’s time 48 in number '—their prytaneis 
doubtless at first their local chieftains, who shared in keeping the common hearth. 
In addition we have a direct quotation by Plutarch * from the eighth law of Solon, 
to the effect that the rights of the disfranchised were to be restored, except for 
““such as were condemned by the Areopagus, or by the ephetai, or in the prytaneum 
by the kings.” 7 

Aristotle 7 says also that the tables of Solon’s laws were originally set up in the 
king’s porch, and at the end of the seventh century the portico of the megaron would 
be a very reasonable place for them. However, in Aristotle’s day there was a Stoa 
Basileus in the Agora, where copies of the laws were to be seen, and recent excavation 
has shown that what is probably this portico does not antedate the second half of the 
fifth century.* So the possibility that his statement was based on conditions as he 
himself knew them, robs it of antiquarian value. 

Perhaps a similar confusion is to be seen in another passage in Aristotle’s text, in 
which he seems to state that the archon, the basileus, the polemarch and the 
thesmothetae were all situated in diverse locations, in the days preceding Draco, 
but in the time of Solon came together in the thesmotheteum. This is surprising if 
true, for since the three first officials had only the separated functions of the early 
kingship, one would expect their movement in time to be centrifugal rather than 
toward unification. It cannot be, in any case, that in the eighth century they were 
very far apart, since it is doubtful if any area outside the Acropolis was included in 
the city walls before the sixth century. “The king” says Aristotle ° “‘had his head- 


1 BCH. xlix, 1925, pp. 165-168. 

2 Cf. Aeschylus, Suppl., 371, where the Danaides address the basileus thus: teUtavis &kpiTos 
dv, kpatuveis Bapdv, éotiav 3 Ath. Pol., 4, 2. Ti. 5 Ath. Pol., 8, 3. 

6 Solon, xix, 3. 7 Ath. Pol., 7, 1. 8 Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 8-20, 73-74. 9 Ath. Pol., 3, 5. 
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quarters in what is now known as the boukoleion, near the prytaneum, as may be 
seen from the fact that even to the present day the marriage of the king’s wife to 
Dionysos takes place there. The archon was in the prytaneum, the polemarch in the 
epilyceum—the thesmothetae occupied the thesmotheteum.”’ Does Aristotle mean 
the prytaneum of Draco’s time, or of his own? The phrase, “‘what is now known as 
the boukoleion,” would indicate that the name of that place had changed, whereas 
the others had remained under their old denominations. But unfortunately we have 
no certainty as to where the boukoleion or the epilyceum were at any time. Pol- 
lux ' says that the phylobasileis held court in the basileion by the boukoleion. In 
his day, as in Aristotle’s, it is certain that the king’s stoa was in the northwest corner 
of the Hellenic agora,? and it might therefore be supposed that the prytaneum was 
also in that general region. But recent excavations have made it clear that the build- 
ings there date only from the late fifth century,’ and that the first important struc- 
tures of any nature in the Agora were the spring house and great drain built by the 
Peisistratids.‘ Either Aristotle’s archaeology is at fault, owing perhaps to misin- 
terpretation of some older source, which Pollux also may have followed, or these 
names all applied to other locations at an earlier date. The confusion is not lessened 
by the repetition of Aristotle’s statement by Suidas,® with the variation that the 
archon is now not in the prytaneum, but “by the eponymous heroes.” For while the 
statues of the eponymoi are known to have been in the Hellenic Agora, they could 
not have been there before the time of Cleisthenes, who appointed them at the end 
of the sixth century. In the latter half of the fifth century the tholos, where the 
prytanies held their official luncheons, was not far from these statues,® and the ar- 
chon and the other officials may have all been situated nearby at that time. But if 
this is the picture that Aristotle had in mind, his statement has no value as regards 
pre-Persian conditions. 

Another location for the group of sites has been suggested on an older agora,’ 
located by Harpocration,* quoting Apollodorus, as near the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
Pandemos. This, in turn, is shown by inscriptions to have been on the west slope 
of the Acropolis.* The only reason for placing the group there is the assumption that 
the mystic marriage of the basilinna took place near the sanctuary of Dionysos in 
Limne, which Doerpfeld claims '° to have uncovered somewhat further to the west, 
in the valley between the Areopagus and the Pnyx. There is, however, no evidence 
of any sort to connect the boukoleion with the Dionysium. Aristotle’s statement 
connects it only with the residence of the king. The queen, he implies, continued ‘to 
be annually wed at the site of the king’s house, which may have disappeared some 
time before, and there is no reason why the ceremony should not have taken place 
at the residence of the bride rather than at that of the groom, even if the two were 
far removed. 

1VITT, 111. 2 Paus., i, 3, 1-2; i, 14, 6. ’ Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 222, 223. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. See, however, p. 297, note 1. 5 S.v. &pxov. 6 Paus., i, 5, 1. 

7 Judeich, Top. v. Athen. *, pp. 62, 63; Jahrb. f. Philologie, 1890, pp. 742 f. 

8S.v. "Agpoditn. Judeich, op. cit., p. 285, note 1. 

10 AM. xix, 1894, pp. 149, 507; xx, 1895, pp. 161, 368; Rh.M. li, 1896, p. 136. Others, however, deny 


the identification. Cf. Frickenhaus, AM. xxxvi, 1911, pp. 113-1438, who argues that the sanctuary un- 
covered by Doerpfeld is that of Herakles in Melite. 
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There remains another possible, though unsubstantiated theory, advanced by 
Miss Harrison,! that the boukoleion was an area connected with the very ancient 
ceremony of the bouphonia. By tradition this rite dates from the time of Erech- 
theus;? certainly it was much older than that of Solon. In it an ox, which happened 
in passing to eat offerings on the altar of Zeus Hypatos, was murdered there, then 
sacrificed on the Altar of Zeus Polias, then stuffed and set upon his feet, while the 
offending instrument of murder was tried and condemned by the court of the 
prytaneum. The altar of Zeus Hypatos was seen by Pausanias * as he approached 
the Erechtheum from the southeast. It may have been an altar which, as I have 
formerly suggested, ‘ may have stood in the fore-court of the Mycenaean megaron. 
The statue of Zeus Polias was passed by Pausanias * just before he entered the 
Parthenon. Probably his altar stood nearby, that is, southeast of the first altar, but 
in the same general region of the Acropolis. The trial of the axe, if it originally took 
place in the prehistoric period associated with Erechtheus, must have been held 
in the portico before the king’s megaron, or within that building. Doubtless it would 
continue to be held at the same spot through the centuries. The casual appearance 
of the unfortunate ox by the altar in the fore-court, may indicate the existence of 
an ancient royal ox-yard to the east of the palace; or perhaps in the fourth century, 
when little or nothing of the palace was left upon the hill, some part or all of the 
area at the northeast of the Acropolis where the annual fantastic drama occurred, 
may have been called from it, the boukoleion. In such case the headquarters of king 
and archon, in boukoleion and prytaneum, would have been close together in differ- 
ent parts of the old palace area. The site of the polemarch’s epilyceum need not 
concern us, but I should expect the thesmotheteum, where records of trials were 
kept, to be nearby, perhaps in some other chamber of the palace complex. 

When all is said, it appears that the passage from Aristotle, though it cannot be 
ignored, gives little help except as moral support for a variety of predetermined 
theories. But we are on surer ground again with the statement of Anaximenes, a 
fourth-century historian, quoted by Harpocration * and Suidas,’ to the effect that 
Solon’s own laws were brought down from the Acropolis to the bouleuterion and the 
agora by Ephialtes in the mid-fifth century. Fragments of these wooden tables, 
which were said to have somehow escaped the Persian fire, were seen by Polemon ° 
and later by Plutarch * and Pausanias '° in the prytaneum. The prytaneum, in the 
time of Pausanias at least, was on the north slope of the Acropolis, but tradition 
may have caused the old azones to be placed there in conformity with their original 
position on the hill. 

If the prytaneum had occupied consistently the site of the king’s megaron from 
the time of Theseus to that of Solon, what would we expect its fate to be at the 
hands of the Peisistratids? Peisistratus as a shrewd dictator played the double réle 


1 Myth. and Mon. of Ancient Athens, pp. 428-429; cf. however, ibid., pp. 165-166, where Miss Har- 
rison assumes the boukoleion to be on the north slope of the Acropolis. 

2 The fullest account of this ritual is quoted from Theophrastus by Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii, 29 ff; 
cf. Paus., i, 24, 4; 28, 10. 3J, 26, 5. 4 AJA. xxviii, 1924, p. 168. 

5J, 24, 4. 6S.v. 6 vouos. 7 Ibid. 

8 Harpocrat., s.v. &€oves; Polemo. fragm. 48, Miiller, FHG. iii, 130. 9 Solon, 25. 107, 18, 3. 
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of democrat and restorer of ancient greatness. His public works laid the basis for the 
future agora at the foot of the Acropolis, while, like a second Theseus, he resurrected 
the Panathenaic festival, culminating in the splendid ancient celebration upon the 
Acropolis. He scrupulously observed the accustomed forms of government; the list 
of archons continues unbroken.' It can hardly be doubted that the meetings of the 
prytaneis continued. His power lay in having his partisans elected to the govern- 
mental offices and with his personal guards on the Acropolis controlling them by fear 
or favor. Politically it would have been folly to move the archons and the prytaneis 
outside the citadel so long as he held it. Politics therefore would be well served by 
adherence to tradition. To have replaced the civic hearth with a temple would like- 
wise have been stupidity. On the other hand, to replace the ancient megaron, per- 
haps five centuries old, with a new, more noble prytaneum would be a shrewd enter- 
prise, displaying at once his magnificence as a builder and flattering the citizens 
with a new city hall. The addition of a peristyle, if later, would be a simple con- 
tinuation of this policy by his sons. 

If probabilities indicate the foundations south of the Erechtheum to be those of a 
public building rather than a naos, what of the appearance of the monument? Cer- 
tainly the colonnaded rectangle looks like a classic temple, though in its simple 
form, without the surrounding columns, the resemblance is less striking. But by 
what can we judge the appearance of a sixth-century civic building? Did the ancient 
Greeks distinguish between sacred architecture and profane? The Propylaea looks 
quite as much like a congeries of temples as does the Erechtheum. 

Four groups of pedimental sculpture have been suggested for the building.? The 
two of lions pulling down a bull, and that of Herakles wrestling with Nereus,* could 
suit a palace quite as well as a shrine. One group only, that of Athena trampling a 
giant,‘ suggests a sacred building. But Athena was the special patron of the House 
of Peisistratus; her head appears on Athenian coins with the advent of Peisistratus, 
goes off when he is driven out, comes back with his return.’ And it was the goddess 
herself, played by a stately maiden, who brought him back, proclaiming him her 
own personal protégé.* Hence, perhaps, he instituted the greater Panathenaia. And 
what more suitable than the image of the goddess, dominating her foes, to stamp the 
new municipal building as the megaron of the Peisistratids? 

As for the plan, it is most abnormal for a temple. The eastern half, instead of 
having the long, narrow proportions of a sixth-century cella, is square, and with its 
four interior columns has exactly the plan of a Mycenaean megaron, which we would 
expect of a descendant prytaneum. Moreover, more than half the total area of the 
building is given over to what are obviously offices or store-rooms. Perhaps these 


1 “Peisistratus ruled the Athenians, disturbing in no way the order of offices nor changing the laws, 
but governing the city according to its established constitution.” Herod., i, 59. 

2 Wiegand, Poros-architektur der Akropolis, pp. 73-107, 126-147; Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulp- 
tur, pp. 163-172, 181 Hy, G. 

3 If one could suppose the Greeks given to symbolism, the group of Herakles wrestling with Nereus 
might be taken to represent Peisistratus struggling with the Alemaeonids before the interested gaze of a 
three-fold Demos, composed of the residents of Hill, Plain and Coast. 

4 Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pls. 35-38 and pp. 67, 69. 

5 Seltman, Athens, its History and Coinage, pp. 39-57. 6 Herodotus, i, 60. 
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oikemata were in part or wholly treasuries,' perhaps in part or as a whole they served 
as the hall of records, the thesmotheteum. It would not be surprising that a building 
combining two distinct units should be called neither the prytaneum nor the 
thesmotheteum, but collectively the Hekatompedon, from its notable length. 

With the expulsion of the tyrants, it would doubtless have been wise to move the 
seat of government to the agora, particularly as very shortly afterward Isagoras 
sought again to dominate the city from the citadel. But perhaps the site of the hearth 
was too sacred to permit its removal. Instead, in the reform of Cleisthenes the chief 
power was vested in an enlarged council of 500, located in the agora, and to judge 
by the Hekatompedon inscription of 485,? heavy penalties were pronounced against 
the establishment of more than three armed guards on the Acropolis, the trials for 
infractions being conducted by the three archons in the safety of the agora, rather 
than, as in Solon’s time, in the prytaneum. 

After the Persian fire, however, the situation was very different. Few, if any, 
buildings were left standing, and while sacred traditions might hold sanctuaries to 
their ancient sites, the civic center would almost inevitably move from the original 
polis to the agora of the greater rebuilt city. What happened thereafter is of no im- 
portance to the main consideration of this paper, but speculation cannot be resisted. 
All the roof of the Hekatompedon was certainly burned, probably the walls were 
badly damaged. The colonnade was taken down and its fragments reused in the 
north wall of the Acropolis. I believe that the eastern cella likewise was never rebuilt 
and that the large poros plinthoi of about half of this section may be seen today, 
reused as the pavement of the area just north of the Erechtheum.* Perhaps the re- 
maining eastern wall blocks were used to pave the temenos on the site of the eastern 
cella of the Erechtheum, but all such pavement has long since disappeared. The 
western half of the building, perhaps because of the many interior walls, seems to 
have suffered less. At least Herodotus’ reference ‘ to the ““megaron facing west”’ 
would indicate that this part still stood in his day. Probably it was the only large 
fragment of building on the Acropolis that could have been readily reused. In the 
agora the bouleuterion, built not long before, may have escaped destruction; the 
indications are that it was promptly reused.> These two buildings were apparently 
the only halls of government the Athenians had in the first years following the 
return from Salamis. 

The archons and the thesmothetae might then, for the time, use the ““megaron 
facing west”’ for all their courts. If this actually were the house of the thesmothetae, 
which Demosthenes mentions,® but does not locate, Aristotle’s statement that from 
headquarters in different places the archons all came together in the thesmotheteum, 
would apply to the time of Cimon, if not to that of Solon. The prytanies, however, 
now a body of fifty men, could certainly not meet there. It would be natural for 
them to move to the bouleuterion, and as they formed an integral part of the council, 

1 The state funds in the care of the Kolakretai were in two distinct accounts, the prytaneia and the 
naukrarika (Schol. Aristoph. Av., 1540). 

2 7G. iii, 11, 2-5. The restoration in Il. 5-6, of av[ev m]puta[veijov, suggests that the usual court 
fees of the prytaneia may have been waived because the trial was not held in the prytaneum. 

3 AJA. xxviii, 1924, pp. 415-416. ‘v, Ti. 

5 Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 212, 222. 6 C. Midian, 85, R. 542. 
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and prepared the agenda for the meetings, there could be no conflict of sessions. At 
this time the Laws of Solon were brought down to the agora. 

But the civic hearth could hardly find a place either in the “‘megaron facing 
west,” or in the bouleuterion. It would be reasonable to build an extemporized 
shelter for it, a skias near the hall where the prytanies met. At any rate, before the 
end of the fifth century a new circular building, the famous tholos, very appropriate 
in shape for a hearth, hardly adequate as the meeting place of a council of fifty, was 
built beside the bouleuterion.! The recent excavations have shown that stelae set 
up in the neighborhood were said to be in the prytanikon.? 

At about the same time a new stoa was built at the northeast corner of the agora, 
part of it was apparently called the Stoa Basileios,*? where the king, having defini- 
tively left the Acropolis, held his courts. Also at that time a new bouleuterion was 
built just to the west of the older one. But the latter was not pulled down. Instead 
it may have continued in use as the meeting place of the prytanies, may have been 
called in fact the prytaneum, and perhaps have served as headquarters for the 
archon eponymos, which Aristotle says were in the prytaneum in earlier days, and 
Suidas places near the statues of the eponymous heroes. For these, to judge from 
Aristotle, stood close to the bouleuterion of the fourth century. But about the mid- 
dle of the second century the old bouleuterion or prytaneum was replaced by a new 
hall of records, and at the same time the series of inscriptions set up in the pry- 
tanikon comes to an end. Perhaps at this time the prytaneum which Pausanias 
describes as near the sanctuary of Aglaurus on the north slope of the Acropolis, was 


built, and the azones of Solon were finally transferred there. Then, if not long before, 
the western half of the Hekatompedon would have lost all function as a civic building, 
except perhaps as a place to house the older records, or as a treasury, and even such 
a function, if it continued, may have been finally transferred to the two chambers, 
very reminiscent in plan of the older oikemata built in Augustan times behind the 
Stoa of Zeus in the agora.® Perhaps the fire, which necessitated extensive Augustan 
rebuilding in the Erechtheum, may have dictated a final abandonment of the old 


megaron facing west,” and with this rebuilding the last remanants of Peisistratus’ 
structure may have disappeared. 

The foregoing study leads to the following conclusions: 1. There is no evidence 
that a temple ever succeeded a Mycenaean megaron in direct continuity. 2. Such a 
succession is logically improbable, the functional successor to a royal megaron being 
a prytaneum. 3. From the time of Theseus to that of Solon, there was a prytaneu'm, 


1 Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 343-346. The excavations of 1938 have brought to light rectangular foun- 
dation walls of at least two periods, apparently earlier than the fifth century, beneath the circular 
platform of the tholos. Some of the walls of this complex may antedate the Peisistratid develop- 
ment of the agora. It is suggested that an early prytaneum has been found, but as the evidence for 
this suggestion has not been published at the present time of writing, I cannot judge its validity. 

2 Vanderpool, Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 470-475. 

3’ Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 64-74. The statement by Pollux (8, 86) that after the archons 
had taken the oath of office upon the stone before the Stoa Basileios the performance was repeated on 
the Acropolis, clearly indicates a continued recognition of the traditional meeting place of these officials. 

4 Ath. Pol., 53, 4. 

5’ Thompson, op. cit., pp. 59-64, fig. 126 and pls. I, IT. It does not seem to me certain that the vesti- 
bule to these two rooms was divided laterally, as indicated in the restoration, pl. II. 
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presumably enclosing the civic hearth, upon the Acropolis, and, from the fact that 
there is no evidence of a civic hearth elsewhere until the late fifth century, it is 
probable that the prytaneum and hearth continued on the Acropolis until the Per- 
sian destruction. 4. By its plan and from the position of the Mycenaean column 
bases, the eastern half of the large Peisistratid building south of the Erechtheum 
seems a direct and conscious successor to the megaron of the Athenian kings. 5. It 
is therefore more probable that it was the prytaneum of Athens than the Temple of 
Athena, and while the name Hekatompedon may very well apply to it, the Archaios 
Naos must be sought elsewhere. 
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THE 1938 CAMPAIGN AT TELL EL-KHELEIFEH: Mittar Burrows, Yale University. 


THE SEVENTH CAMPAIGN AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES: W. A. Campsety, The In- 
stitute for Advanced Study and Wellesley College. 

This paper gave a brief résumé of the field work of the expedition sent out in February, 1938, by 
the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its vicinity. The work was divided into three units: 
the excavation of several areas in Antioch; the clearing of a group of houses in the suburb of Daphne; 
and the continuation of the topographical survey of Seleucia Pieria, the seaport of Antioch, begun 
last year. 


THE RITUAL BANQUETS IN THE CULTS OF PALMYRA: Hewnrt Seyric, Director of the 


Bureau of Antiquities in French Syria. 


DURA-EUROPOS: ARCHITECTURE OF THE ROMAN PERIOD: Frank E. Brown, Yale 


University. 
MYCENAEAN GREECE, EGYPT AND THE LEVANT: Atan J. B. Wace, Cambridge University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1938: Cart W. BLEGEN, 
University of Cincinnati. 


This paper is published in this number of the JouRNAL. 


THE PILLAR HOUSE OF TROY VI: Joun L. Caskey, University of Cincinnati. 

A large and important building of Troy VI is situated just inside the South Gate (VI T), west of a 
main street that led upward toward the center of the acropolis (plan, AJA. xli, 1937, pl. xix). It is 
about 27 m. long by 12 m. wide. The foundations of the walls are broad and massive and are built 
largely of big, irregular blocks of stone. None of the superstructure has been preserved. The main 
entrance was probably at the western end. Within, there was an anteroom, or sort of pronaos, set off 
from the great hall by short walls projecting from north and south. Two other short walls jut out from 
the western end to form three small recesses, each of which is paved with flagstones. This end of the 
building was several times remodelled and the recesses seem eventually to have been shut off com- 
pletely by a barrier running north and south. At a late period in Troy VI a doorway was added in the 
north wall and three stone steps, inside the building, exist below its emplacement (AJA. xli, 1937, 
p. 31, fig. 9). The most striking feature of the building is a tapering, four-sided stone pillar that stands 
in the long axis of the great hall, and after which it has been named (AJA. xli, 1937, p. 31, fig. 10). 
The lower part, as now preserved, consists of three pairs of limestone blocks, superposed. It stands to 
a height of 1.72 m. Vertical holes at the four corners show that wooden dowels were used in its construc- 
tion. The position of a second pillar, presumably of similar nature, is marked by rough foundation 
stones set below the floor level, ca. 5 m. west of the first. 

Sherds collected from the floor deposit prove conclusively that the final occupation of the Pillar 
House was contemporary with the Cemetery (AJ.4. xxxix, 1935, pp. 26-30) and the layer of earthquake 
débris on the eastern side of the citadel (AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 39-42), the latter obviously representing 
the final phase of Troy VI. A few pieces imported from Argolis date the material in terms of Aegean 
chronology to the beginning of Late Helladic IT. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SITE OF TROY: Jerome Sprruine, Yale University. 


It was the purpose of this paper to examine the following arguments, which have been advanced to 
deny the generally accepted fact that the excavated site of Hissarlik is Homeric Troy: (1) That this 
site was too small to have been Troy, (2) That it did not have the imposing appearance and the terraces 
implied by Homer, (3) That it was too near the sea to fit Homer’s description of Troy, and (4) That 
Homer’s Troy could be found elsewhere on the basis of the poet’s account of the river’s course and of 
the location of the springs. Such arguments have been used at various times, and they have appeared 
again in M. Vellay’s writings. 

In (1) it is an anachronism to believe that Homer’s words indicate a great urban civilization. The 
centers of life were fortified sites rather than cities in the modern sense; much of the dependent popula- 
tion lived in unfortified villages. Neither Hissarlik nor Mycenae had great organized lower towns; the 
actually inhabited areas at these two sites were of nearly the same size. Argument (2) is not based on 
an intimate acquaintance with the site or the terraces, which have been described in Dirpfeld’s publica- 
tion. Argument (3) might be used speciously against any site in the Scamandrian plain, but it is without 
exact, scientific geological support, and it is contrary to the impression to be gained from Homer and 
Herodotus that in their time the plain was quite extensive. To look for Troy as in (4) is completely 
unsatisfactory, since Homer does not lend himself to such exacting topographical interpretation, and 
since neither the river course of Homer’s time nor the springs can be distinguished by themselves from 
the many existing in this region. 

It is clear that in so far as the attempts against the Hissarlik site rest upon a misinterpretation of 
Homer and upon the misuse or disregard of archaeological and topographical evidence they are not to 
be taken too seriously. In final refutation of those unsatisfactory and misleading arguments is the now 
abundant archaeological evidence that all other sites in the neighborhood are minor ones. No site could 
have been Troy but Hissarlik, and Hissarlik could not have been anything but Troy. 


CYPRIOTE CONNECTIONS OF THE LATE GEOMETRIC POTTERY OF GREECE: Joun 
FRANKLIN DantEL, Harrison Fellow, University of Pennsylvania. 

The first warning in Attic, Cretan and other Greek geometric styles of the impending invasion of 
‘“‘Orientalizing”’ elements is given by the sudden acceptance into the geometric repertory of a number 
of new ceramic types, the Cypriote origin of which has long been recognized. Thanks to the excavations 
of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition and of the University Museum expeditions to Lapithos and Kourion, 
the Cypriote prototypes of these can now be studied in their proper contexts and their prior develop- 
ment in Cyprus can be traced. 

The chief shapes in question are: (1) The loop-tripod base, which occurs in Attic geometric, Cycladic 
geometric, and Cretan geometric and Orientalizing; (2) the oenochoé with trefoil lip, “‘eye”’ on lip, and 
decoration of “‘ vertical circles,” which appears in Attica and Crete in the late geometric period. The 
earliest Attic inscription in Greek characters occurs on a jug of closely related type; (3) various forms 
of aryballoi, particularly a Cretan type with “vertical circles” and a “handle ridge,”’ transitional be- 
tween the geometric and Orientalizing periods; (4) a piriform jug with trefoil mouth, occurring in 
Crete in a transitional context; (5) a full-bodied globular jug with short neck and trefoil mouth, 
decorated with vertical circles, found in Crete in the transitional or early Orientalizing period. 

Cypriote decorative motives associated in Greece with these shapes include: (1) “vertical circles,” 
(2) rows of small concentric circles, (3) wavy lines, (4) hanging chevrons. These new types are all 
paralleled in Cyprus in the period transitional between Geometric III and Archaic I. Cypriote pots 
exported to Crete and Rheneia belong to this same period. Advanced Attic geometric and Subgeometric 
pottery is found in Cyprus in transitional and early Archaic I contexts, and the Attic geometric style is 
imitated in Cyprus in Archaic I. 

The date of this transitional period in Cyprus can be closely fixed by Egyptian and Syro-Palestinian 
connections. In Cyprus itself, Geometric III tombs at Amathus and contemporary strata in the sanc- 
tuary of Aghia Irini contained Egyptian scarabs from the Ethiopian period down to about 700 B.c. 
The early Archaic levels at these two sites are dated by scarabs ranging from the Saite period to the 
XXVI dynasty. In Syria and Palestine, Cypriote pottery of this same period has been found imported 
in levels dating to 700 B.c., or at the earliest, 725. 
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It has usually been assumed that the Cypriote Orientalizing style began early in the eighth century 
and that the derived forms in Greece could be dated to about 750. We have seen that the Cypriote 
style which contains the prototypes of all these shapes and designs, and in which some first make their 
appearance, dates very close to 700 B.c. If the Cypriote origin of these types is accepted, as it must be, 
then their chronology in Greece must be brought down from the middle of the eighth to the early 
seventh century B.c. 


TWO ARCHAIC POROS FIGURES FROM CORINTH: Epwarp Capps, Jr., Oberlin College. 


Since the majority of sculptural finds from Corinth belong to the Roman period, two figures which 
can be assigned definitely to the Archaic Greek period merit discussion. A fragment of a poros horse, 
found in 1925, and a sphinx, complete except for the head and forelegs, uncovered ten years later, are 
similar in style and technique. The horse is interesting because of the possibility that it belonged to a 
metope from the Temple of Apollo. The sphinx furnishes us with a unique type of archaic sphinx, dif- 
fering from the Attic type in several particulars and finding its closest parallels in Corinthian bronzes 
and terracottas. On the basis of this comparison both figures can be dated in the first half of the sixth 
century, probably about 560 B.c. 


THE AGORA AT CORINTH: Cuartes H. Moraan II, Amherst College. 


The clearing of the Agora at Corinth to Roman and earlier levels has made possible a survey of the 
development of that area from earliest times. The water supply of Peirene served at all times as the 
focus of Corinthian civic activity, attracting settlers of the Neolithic and Early Helladic periods to its 
immediate vicinity. Their dwellings were established on Temple Hill, immediately to the west. The 
long period of abandonment that followed is perhaps due to a shift in the position of the outlet of the 
spring. From Geometric times on the center of the city was located in the shallow ravine just north of 
Peirene, expanding southward as the city grew. About the end of the fifth century a large residential 
area in the southern part of the ravine was condemned and transformed into an extension of the Agora, 
gradually assuming precedence over the northern part. It was this later portion that was taken over by 
the Roman colonists as their Forum, while the earlier section was utilized for the southern end of the 
Lechaeum Road. Enough of the great buildings survived the desolation of the early Middle Ages to 
induce the Byzantines to establish their Market Place in the same spot during the resettlement of the 
ninth century. The encroachment of houses, factories, and monasteries at this time curtailed the 
original area to about one-sixth of its classical extent. During the Turkish period the site of Peirene 
was forgotten, and the water, issuing on the site of the modern square, determined a new civic center 
to the north of the old, and the region of the classical Agora was given over to substantial residences 
and farms. 


A MEDIAEVAL GLASS FACTORY AT CORINTH: Gtapys R. Davipson, American School Ex- 
cavations at Corinth. 


This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


THE WALLS OF THE PEIRAEUS: Rosert Scranton, University of Chicago. 

It is still possible to see in the Peiraeus the remains of nine distinct periods of the fortifications, gov- 
ering the history from the time of Hippias to the second century B.c. Each of these periods is easily 
identified by its distinct characteristics; six of them can be dated almost to the year, the others can be 
assigned approximate dates with fair probability. This accurate outline of the chronology is made pos- 
sible by the rediscovery of IG. ii?, 1657, which was reported in the Corpus as lost, and which has ap- 
parently not been seen by students of the walls for almost thirty years. A review of the remains supplies 
a vivid picture of the varying fortunes of the harbor city of Athens throughout the significant phases of 
its history and offers occasional interesting confirmation and elucidation of historical accounts. The 
study is also of importance in that it supplies a solidly established framework and a concise outline of 
the development of Greek walls found over the mainland and the islands. 

The earliest section of wall, dating from the sixth century, is a very short stretch of masonry, char- 
acterized by curvilinear jointing, found above the Munychia harbor, beside the new yacht clubhouse. 
Two Themistoclean periods are identifiable, one of polygonal masonry along the Akte and beyond the 
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Yetioneia; the other of ashlar at the Asty gate. A round tower of smooth ashlar masonry, also beside 
the yacht club, probably dates from the late fifth century, as does a carelessly constructed section of 
ashlar wall in the valley below the Eetioneia ridge. To the period of Conon, about 395 B.c., is now 
definitely assigned that part of the ashlar circuit of the Akte built of ashlar masonry characterized by a 
natural or rough treatment of the surface. This follows from the fact that the rediscovered inscription 
is cut on a block of this type of masonry. Extensive repairs to this circuit, one in smooth-faced ashlar 
masonry with drafted edges, another in smooth-faced ashlar masonry with beveled edges, may be 
assigned to the Lycurgan and the Macedonian periods, respectively. Finally, the gateway on the 
Eetioneia, consisting of two round towers in pseudo-isodomic masonry, may in all probability be dated 
in the late third or early second century B.c. 

The significance of this investigation, aside from illustrating the history of the Peiraeus, lies in the 
demonstration of the fact that different styles of masonry can be accepted as criteria of chronology 
more confidently than has hitherto been assumed. For example, our three periods of Conon, Lycurgus 
and Macedon have until now either been regarded as one, or parts of them have been illogically 
separated on insufficient grounds. 


AXONES: Letcestrer B. Hotuanp, The Library of Congress, 
TWO MONUMENTS ERECTED AFTER THE BATTLE OF MARATHON: A. E. Rausirscuex, 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


EXCAVATIONS IN SAMOTHRACE IN 1938: Karu LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, New York University. 


An account of these excavations appears in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


THE 1938 CAMPAIGN IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: T. Les.re Suear, Princeton University. 


Eight years of excavation in the Athenian Agora have resulted in uncovering the greater part of the 
ancient market-place. During that period 190,000 tons of earth have been removed, since the level of 
the classical age is covered by a deposit between ten and fifteen feet in depth. Each year additional 
ancient buildings have been revealed so that now the topography of the area is well established. Several 
important topographical discoveries were made during the past season. Of special interest is the dis- 
covery of a boundary stone of the Agora standing in the position where it was set in the second half of 
the sixth century B.c. It bears the inscription: “I am the boundary stone of the Agora.”’ This obviously 
provides valuable information relative to the limits of the Agora of the sixth century. 

Another important topographical discovery of the past year is the determination of the approximate 
site of the Eleusinion, the location of which has been much disputed. This is proved by overwhelming 
evidence to be located well up the hillside in the southeastern part of the area, on a curve of the great 
road which was the route followed by the Panathenaic procession from the Kerameikos to the Acropolis. 
The evidence consists of numerous inscribed dedications to Demeter and Kore, pieces of sculpture por- 
traying Eleusinian scenes and buried deposits of kernoi, a type of vase exclusively dedicated to the 
Eleusinian goddesses. These must have come from their sanctuary. Since no foundations of a building 
were uncovered in the limited area of the discoveries, it is conjectured that the sanctuary itself lies in 
an adjoining, unexcavated block, which will be cleared during the coming season. 

A third discovery of great interest is that of a series of large buildings dating from the second half of 
the seventh and the early part of the sixth century B.c., which underlie the Tholos and the Metroon. 
The shapes of these buildings, as well as their large size, indicate that they were of a public, rather than 
a private nature. It seems evident, therefore, that they were the early public buildings used for the 
purposes later served by the Tholos, Bouleuterion and Metroon. 

The many wells in the area continued to produce numerous handsome and well preserved vases and 
statues. A complete statue of the youthful Hermes is a good work executed in the early Roman period, 
after a model of the fourth century B.c. A replica of the bearded Hermes of Alcamenes, which is pre- 
served intact, is beautifully finished. A head of Hera is a close replica of the Hera Barberini in the Vati- 
can. Other works of sculpture include a head of an archaic Kore, reliefs of Eleusinian groups of the 
fifth century B.c., a perfectly preserved head of a youth, a statue of Asklepios, and a statue of Tyche. 
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The discoveries in the field of pottery are specially important, as they include some fine specimens of 
Proto-Attic ware and many complete examples of the Black-figured style. An unusual type, which had 
not before appeared in the Agora, is a practically complete vase of Fikellura ware. 

The collection of ostraka was increased by the discovery of 42 additional ballots, of which the most 
interesting is one of Hyperbolos, son of Antiphanes, who was ostracized in 417 B.c. and was the last of 
the Athenians to whom this practice was applied. This is the first ostrakon of Hyperbolos which has 
so far been found and its discovery satisfactorily rounds out the comprehensive collection of ostraka 
from the Agora. 

The scope of last season’s work may be judged by the number of objects catalogued, of which some 
categories are: pottery, 2753; inscriptions, 549; lamps, 426; terracottas, 331; sculpture, 131; bronzes, 90. 

This paper will be published in full in Hesperia. 


THE TEMPLE OF ARES IN THE AGORA: Witu1am Bett Dinsmoor, Columbia University. 


The Temple of Ares, of which the foundations were discovered in 1936, was built at about 440 B.c., 
but its foundations were laid more than four centuries later. The same paradox was noted in the chips 
and fragments of the marble Temple, which were carved in the time of Pericles, but carry numbers 
dated from the time of Augustus. These numbers show that the Temple was taken down and presumably 
moved from some other position (probably in the Roman Agora) to the location in the middle of the 
market place where it was actually discovered. Although comparatively few fragments were discovered, 
the numbers permit a reconstruction in the manner of a picture puzzle, of a Temple with six columns on 
its front. The gables once contained marble sculptures which were probably carried off to Rome, and 
the angles of the roof were surmounted by victories of gold or gilded bronze. The reconstruction is un- 
expectedly confirmed by a vase-painting at Wiirzburg showing the Temple as it stood about 25 years 
after its completion. 

To be published in full in Hesperia. 


THE ALCMAEONIDAE IN EXILE: Bensamin D. Meritt, Institute for Advanced Study. 


It has been thought that the family of the Alemaeonidae, exiled by Peisistratos, did not return to 
Athens until the expulsion of Hippias in 510 B.c. A small fragment of an inscription discovered in the 
American excavation of the Athenian Agora throws some new light upon this question, for it may be 
identified as part of an archon-list and it names the archons from 527 to 522. Kleisthenes, the Alc- 
maeonid, appears as archon for 525/4. It is evident that a reconciliation has taken place after the death 
of Peisistratos and that the exiled family was restored to its old privileges. 

The Alemaeonidae were exiled again, presumably after the death of Hipparchos, and it was during 
this later period that they provided the marble facade for the temple at Delphi, which may now be dated 
with great probability between the years 514 and 510. 

The younger Peisistratos seems not to have been expelled from Athens when democracy was re- 
stored, for an ostrakon bearing his name has been found in the Agora. Arguments are advanced to 
show that the date of his archonship was 497/6, and to this year should be assigned the Altar of the 
Pythian Apollo and the Altar of the Twelve Gods. 

This paper will appear in full in Hesperia. 


EARLY GREEK LAMPS FROM THE AGORA: R. H. Howtanp, American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 
This paper contained a discussion of a type of lamp with open or unbridged nozzle. Six groups were 
distinguished and dated from about 680-480 B.c. by the context in which they were found. 
THE GEOMETRIC OENOCHOE WITH CROSSED TUBES FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 
A. D. Frassr, University of Virginia. 
This paper will appear in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


THE COFFERING OF THE ERECHTHEION: Purr H. Davis, Vassar College, and Leicester B. 
Ho.uanp, Library of Congress. 


In 411 B.c. the public-works program inaugurated under the government of Pericles was rudely 
interrupted when a revolutionary régime withdrew all funds from it and forbade any further appropria- 
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tion as long as the then existing state of war —the so-called Peloponnesian War —should last. Later in 
the same year this precarious government was overthrown and its hasty legislation began to be can- 
celled, piece by piece. In the year 409 it was decreed that the work on the temple of the “Ancient 
Image” should be resumed, and, since there seems to have been some doubt in the public mind as to the 
financial honesty of the government, a commission was created to present a detailed report on just 
what the work would be and to administer such funds as should be appropriated toward its completion. 
The result was the introduction into the public accounts of the Athenians of a new and highly detailed 
system of recording, and the earliest samples of this new system are embodied in the report and the 
accounts of this building commission (JG. i?, 372). 

The remains of the preliminary report are contained in the so-called ‘Chandler Inscription” in the 
British Museum, increased twenty-five years ago by Dinsmoor’s researches in the Epigraphical Museum 
in Athens. Dinsmoor found that the stone carrying the inscription had been originally carved on both 
sides, arid he was able to locate two of the fragments that had belonged to the back. These fragments, 
because one of them bears two proper names, have been provisionally interpreted as parts of specifica- 
tions and so forgotten. The fact is that while they are indeed to be classed as specifications, they are so 
only in the sense that the whole of the inscription is a set of specifications, back and front together. 
These fragments deal with the construction of a wooden ceiling. The report of the commission as a whole 
deals with the state of the work on the temple, and it appears that in 409 there lay in the workshop 
some sections of coffered ceiling, waiting to be set in place, when completed, section (ceAis) by section. 
In order to distinguish these sections of ceiling while they still lay in pieces on their benches in the work- 
shop, they are identified in the commission’s report by the names of the carpenters who, with their men, 
were last working on them. Thus: “ Dromon was making a section, Phanostratos was making a section,” 
etc. It seems clear, from the record, that work on some sections‘was further advanced than on others. 
Dromon’s, for example, was finished, except for some work on the large frame, while a great deal of work 
remained to be done on the section partially convered by fragment VII (which can be completely and 
with strong probability restored). 

The commission’s report was immediately followed by a resumption of work on the building, and it 
happens that fragments of the accounts of 409/8 include a considerable passage dealing with work on 
the ceiling. When one studies the fragments on the theory that payments were made prytany by 
prytany and section by section, and that the different sections of ceiling stood at different stages on 
the road toward completion, it is possible to fill in a more complete text than has been published so far 
and to explain more fully the meaning of the text as it stands. 


THE FOURTH CAMPAIGN AT OLYNTHOS: Davin M. Rosrnson, The Johns Hopkins University. 
The results of this excavation appear in the present issue of the JouRNAL. 


SXCAVATIONS AT MECYBERNA, THE PORT TOWN OF OLYNTHOS: Georce E. Mytonas, 
Washington University. 

The site of Mecyberna was identified by Chrysochoos and was tested by Dr. Robinson in 1934 and 
again in 1938. It occupied the area of three adjacent hills and had a perimeter of about a mile and a half. 
It possessed two open bays separated and protected by a substantial mole, the remains of which were 
investigated and found to extend to at least 20 meters from the shore-line. The mole was constructed 
of large, roughly hewn stones, piled on each other in a manner still employed in the smaller Greek 
islands. Apparently, the center of the city was located on a central heart-shaped hill, the top of which 
was extensively tested. It was found to be covered with houses (occupying strips of land 19 m. in width 
and separated by parallel streets, running from north to south and averaging 2.50 m. in width), usually 
divided by internal walls into four small compartments. They do not possess courts open to the sky and 
apparently they were ventilated by means of tiles with openings. Their interiors were very plain; as a 
rule their walls were not stuccoed and their floors were of packed earth. These small, unpretentious 
houses contrast very sharply with the elaborate and contemporary Olynthian houses. The portable 
objects found among the ruins of the houses include vases, terracottas, and especially coins and are 
similar in every respect to those found at Olynthos. Two building periods were distinguished at Mecy- 
berna. The earlier remains are meagre but prove that the settlement on the hill was destroyed by the 
retreating Persian army in 479 B.c. The later remains belong to a settlement contemporary with the 
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structures on the northern hill at Olynthos. The evidence obtained in 1938 corroborates Dr. Robinson’s 
and Dr. Clement’s conclusions that Mecyberna “remained inhabited until the founding of Cassandrea 
(316) and then it was depopulated in favor of its new large neighbor.’ The site has remained unin- 
habited ever since, except for a “‘ Kastro,”’ which was built at its northeast corner to shelter a Turkish 
garrison, and which was destroyed in 1912. It will be interesting to clear the entire inhabited area of the 
hill. Until that is done, final conclusions on the site of Mecyberna and its contributions must be with- 


held. 
SOME ENIGMATIC VASES OF THE LEWIS PAINTER (POLYGNOTOS IT): H. R. W. Smrrn, 
University of California. 

On this painter’s earliest kotyle, Berlin F 2317, are represented: obverse, Hera and Nike; reverse, 
between two women, a figure with the inches of a little girl, but in the costume of a bride or matron. 
The reverse is not intelligible, nor in an acceptable relation to the obverse, unless this veiled figure is a 
statue —of the bride of Zeus. What cult of Hera had the artist in mind? Both the Plataean Daidala 
and the Samian Tonaia would fit the picture; perhaps on general grounds interpretation should prefer 
the former. But in either case, here is a compliment to a cordial ally, Plataea or Samos, matched by the 
compliment to Chios on the Oinopion kotyle of the same painter in Vienna, pendant or afterthought to 
the Berlin piece. Again, in either case, the conjunction of Hera and Nike is probably significant; a 
prayer to the goddess of the Daidala decided the battle of Plataea, while the victory of Mykale was 
won in the name of the goddess of the Tonaia. On the Vienna kotyle also, there is an historical allusion, 
if its obverse was suggested by the fall of Skyros. 

Professor D. M. Robinson’s kotyle poses a very difficult problem. Previous interpretations have 
not taken account of the artist’s habit, on kotylai with four figures, of placing the principals in an 
episode of violence together on the obverse. Paying regard to this, we may see on the obverse Theseus 
about to seize Helen, on the reverse Leda and a handmaid giving the alarm. 

The matter of this paper will be published in Der Lewismaler (Polygnot II), a volume of Bilder 
griechischer Vasen. 


THE GORGON-HYDRIA FROM ERETRIA: D. A. Amyx, The University of Chicago. 

Belief in the Italian manufacture of the b.-f. pottery known as “Chalcidian”’ leans heavily on the 
absence of any authenticated finds from Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean (Smith, Origin of 
Chalcidian Ware, p. 103), but Kraiker, in his review of Smith’s volume (Gnomon 1934, p. 244, n. 2), 
cites as “certainly Chalcidian,” among other pieces, the hydria, Athens NM. 1146, from Eretria. 
Since the other vases mentioned by Kraiker are obviously Attic, this paper is devoted to the hydria. 
The hydria is here shown to be totally un-Chalcidian in every respect, and to be most closely related 
to Attic b.-f. of ca. 540-530 B.c. A companion-piece is found in the small, odd neck-amphora Vienna M. 
136 (Masner, pl. 1), which may well be by the same hand. The neck-amphora has been called Corin- 
thian by Masner (Cat., p. 12), Clazomenian by Payne (Necrocorinthia, p. 88, n. 3), but it belongs to 
neither of these wares. Again the closest connection is with Attic b.-f. A third vase, a plate from Delos 
(Dugas, Délos X, pl. 52, no. 637), which is generally regarded as Attic, is remarkably like the hydria 
and the amphora. The poor quality of the clay, glaze and technique of these three vases, and the odd- 
ness of their style (comparable in some details with the Eretrian amphora, Athens NM. 1004), suggest 
that they are either “provincial” (i.e., “inferior and peculiar’) Attic work, or specimens of some 
minor, strongly Atticizing ware. Since the hydria was found at Eretria, it is not unlikely that both it 
and the neck-amphora, perhaps also the plate, may be Eretrian, although the argument cannot be sub- 
stantiated on stylistic grounds. At least the hydria and the two other pieces here mentioned are so re- 
mote from everything Chalcidian that they can have no bearing whatever on the “‘Chalcidian question” 
in a pro-Euboean sense. 

This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF ETRUSCAN TOMBS: Epirxn Hatt Donan, The University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

The Warrior's Tomb, Tarquinii should be dated in the early seventh century. The three vases 
from a chamber tomb in Vulci, Furtwaengler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung, pp. 22-23, Nos. 
192-194, are not geometric as Blakeway held (BSA. xxxiii, Pl. 28, Nos. 59 and 60; JRS. 1935, p. 130, 
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pl. XX, Al, 42) but can be shown by an analysis of their patterns to be of seventh-century date. The 
contents of a trench tomb (Narce I) excavated by Frothingham for the University Museum can now be 
dated to the second quarter of the seventh century, because of the painted patterns of two vases which 
derive from Early Proto Attic Pottery. 


THE POTTERY FROM CASTEL CAMPANILE: Dorortny Kent Hitt, Walters Art Gallery. 

Excavation of the tombs at the Castellaccio near Castel Campanile between Caere and Rome was 
reported by Canina in Bulletino dell’ Instituto 1832, pp. 105-106. The pottery here discussed is labeled 
“Castel Campanile 1837” and must come from unreported excavations of tombs in the same group. 
One is a Chalcidian hydria in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, formerly in the Brauer Collection in 
Nice. The other thirteen are in the Walters Art Gallery, formerly in the Massarenti Collection in Rome. 
They are an Etrusco-Ionic, black-figured amphora with a frieze of satyrs similar to a hydria in Munich, 
(Sieveking and Hackl, Die kén. Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, no. 894); two Attic ‘‘ Little Master” 
cups; two good Attic black-figured amphorae, one close to the Acheloos Painter; a poor, late, Attic, 
black-figured kylix and a poor, late, Attic, black-figured amphora; a small Attic amphora with white 
ground, of about 490 B.c. and a small black-figured amphora of the decade 490-480 B.c.; an Attic red- 
figured hydria with a bride dressing, made shortly after 450 B.c., and three Etruscan red-figured 
stamnoi of the fourth century, which cannot be placed definitely but are of the pottery of maritime 
Etruria, distinct from the Faliscan. 

None of these is of the wares which have been attributed to Caere, but all but one are duplicated at 
Caere. They emphasize anew the quantity and quality of pottery in the neighborhood of Caere, and 
the fact that the district was separated commercially from Rome during the late sixth century, the 
period of the Etruscan kingship of Rome, and the fifth and fourth centuries, when Rome was expand- 
ing north into the Faliscan territory but not west into southern Etruria. Further exploration of small 
sites in the neighborhood of Caere, which were exploited a century ago and have been neglected since, 
and study of their pottery, which has been scattered far and wide, might shed new light on this prob- 
lem of the relationship of Romans and Etruscans during an interesting but dark period. 


APOTROPAIC SERPENTS IN MINTURNAE TEMPLE DECORATION: JorHam Joxunson, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Fragments of an archaic frieze of terracotta found near the Doric temple at Pompeii and shortly 
to be published by Maiuri have as their principal motif serpents in high relief, apparently apotropaic. 
Among the Hellenistic architectural terracottas from Minturnae are several variants of a type of re 
vetment plaque, already familiar from other sites in Latium but not yet adequately explained. It 
consists of two rows of palmettes, pointing alternately up and down, separated and enclosed by a 
winding ribbon, crowned by a simple cornice. This ribbon may be a decadent form of the apotropaic 
serpent. A wall inscription from Pompeii, referring to the lusus serpentis, repeats the pattern of the 
winding ribbon and thereby confirms the serpentine origin of the motif. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SERPENTS ON POMPEIAN HOUSE SHRINES: Georce K. Boyce, 
University of Michigan. 

The accepted explanation of the serpents on Pompeian house shrines is that found in Wissowa’s 
Religion und Cultus der Roemer: that the serpent is sacred to the genius, that he appears on the house 
shrine as his symbol, that a pair of serpents represent the genius of the master of the house and the 
juno of his wife, while a single serpent indicates that the house owner is unmarried. Examination of 
the literary evidence cited for this view shows that it has no direct support, but is an inference from 
the stories of the appearance of the serpent either as portent or as begetter of a famous son (Greek 
legend). The archaeological monuments present serious difficulties: 1) the same serpents appear on the 
public compita as on the house shrine, either singly or in pairs; 2) there are houses in Pompeii with two 
shrines, on one of them a single serpent, on the other a pair; 3) the Pompeian serpents regularly receive 
as offerings pine-cones and eggs, whereas the genius of a man received wine, incense and flowers, as we 
know from many literary allusions. 

The sole literary reference to a genius as serpent names him genius loci (Aeneid V, 85). Moreover a 
painting from Herculaneum shows a serpent coiled about an altar and beside him the inscription 
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GENIUS HUIUS LOCI MONTIS. A striking parallel to this painting comes from a Pompeian lararium: 
a picture of Vesuvius and, below it a single serpent at an altar —apparently also genius huius loci montis. 

The serpent, then, is the genius loci, rather than the genius of a man. Hence the difference in offer- 
ings; hence the appearance on both public and private shrines. The genius loci is known to appear late 
in Roman history. Probably it is the Greek guardian taken over by Rome. The serpent at Pompeii is 
still felt to be a guardian, as demonstrated by the use of serpents painted on walls to protect them from 
defilement by passers-by. 

Finally, there is no special significance in a pair of serpents. The double serpent is an art motive 
adopted for its symmetry. Instances of the use of single and double serpents interchangeably for illus- 
trating the same stories were pointed out by Gerhard in 1847. 

This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


VITRUVIUS AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE: Axe Boérutvus, University of Giteborg, Visit- 
ing Professor at the University of Chicago. 

This paper dealt with the position of Vitruvius in the history of Roman technique of architecture. 
Vitruvius’ survey of Greek architecture to a great extent seems to be a compilation of literary sources. 
The Roman parts are quite different. In Rome the literature was scanty (VII, preface 14). It prob- 
ably suggested the main types and outlines, the limitation to the most traditional types. But Vitru- 
vius does not stop there. In addition, local tradition —alive in the teaching of his praeceptores —and his 
own experience enter into the Roman parts of his work. In the beginning of Augustus’ great reconstruc- 
tion of Rome Vitruvius meets us as an old-fashioned, conservative critic. He is against modern luxury 
with marble, he does not trust concrete (structurae caementiciae), he criticizes concrete walls covered 
with reticulatum, points out the difficulty of testing burned brick, disapproves of the later phases of the 
second style, etc. He is, in short, against nearly all the innovations of the time, which were destined 
to dominate Imperial Rome. His discussion deals with the actual situation around 25-23 B.c. His 
obstinately conservative criticism may have been a constructive contribution, for instance, in the con- 
tinued development of technique, which led to the excellent and sturdy brick-covered architecture of 
the first and following centuries a.p. His classicistic reaction —seen especially well in VII, 5, 1, 3, 7,— 
remained a part of the struggle against the “baroque style”’ 
tinued through the Imperial age and later. 


THE GREAT AUGUSTUS CAMEO AT VIENNA: Orto BreEnbEL, formerly of the German 
Archaeological Institute, Rome. 


and other unclassical features, which con- 


The general theme of the representation is victory and a Roman triumph. The lower section, in 
which Roman soldiers are shown erecting a tropaion, makes this clear. The two groups of barbarian 
captives, each consisting of a man and a woman, who are to be seated on either side of the tropaion, 
represent two conquered nations. This use of a couple, in each instance a man and a woman, to personify 
a hostile nation may be compared to such features in Roman life as the occasional sacrifice of a “‘Gallus 
et Galla, Graecus et Graeca” (Liv. 22, 57, 6). 

In the upper section the figures of Augustus, Tiberius in the car and most probably Germanicus 
beside him have already been recognized. Yet the well-known occasion on which Tiberius genuflected 
before Augustus in a special ceremony during his Pannonian triumph in 12 B.c. cannot be represented 
here for two reasons. If this particular event were portrayed, it would be depicted as a state occasion, 
with all the persons concerned arrayed and behaving accordingly. This is not the case. Tiberius, al- 
though dressed as befits the triumphator, is merely alighting from his car. There is no indication of a 
genuflection. On the other side Augustus, who is shown enthroned beside Dea Roma, certainly is not 
dressed as a Roman official should be on a public occasion. There are, moreover, many unreal, allegori- 
cal features in the representation of this part of the scene and also in the other side, where, for example, 
a winged victory replaces the real driver of the triumphal chariot. 

Comparison with the well-known silver bowl from Boscoreale, on which a similar, and perhaps the 
same, triumph of Tiberius is represented as a simple historical account, makes this difference still more 
evident. A closer examination of the Vienna Gem shows that Augustus virtually takes the place of 
Capitoline Jupiter. This is indicated by the eagle; the Capitoline hill is, in fact, the destination of every 
Roman triumph. The emperor, holding, as he does, not a thunderbolt, but the curved lituus, is not, 
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however, meant to be Jupiter himself. The curved lituus connects him with Romulus, who was the first 
Augur, and introduces the widespread conception of Augustus as the “alter conditor Romae’’. Augustus 
as Princeps was neither a god, as Jupiter, nor a king, as Romulus, but after 2 B.c. he held a title which 
he shared with both of them, that of “ Pater.’’ Consequently, above his head appears the oak wreath 
belonging to him as “Pater Patriae.”” The whole conception corresponds very closely to that in Ovid, 
Fasti ii, 119 ff. 

Further discussion of this and other points, such as the allegorical group behind Augustus, since it 
would exceed the limits of this brief paper, will be given in a special publication. 
THE GREEKS IN SOUTH RUSSIA: Micuaet I. Rostovrzerr, Yale University. 

The Greeks in South, Russia lived for several years in close contact with large groups of Iranians, 
first the Scythians, then the Sacs, and finally the Sarmatians. Although the Scythians were their over- 
lords and customers from the seventh to the third centuries B.c. the civilization of the Greek towns on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea remained purely Greek and the nomadic Scythians kept to their 
own way of life. There was, however, some interpenetration: the Scythians adopted some features of 
Greek life and commissioned Greek goods adorned in a style and with compositions that reflected their 
own religion and life. The Greeks therefore created for them a special version of the Scythian animal 
style and several purely Greek compositions in gold and silver (cups, arms, combs, horse-trappings) 
with figures of Scythian chieftains engaged in war or war preparations, etc., in a peculiar realistic- 
romantic style which heralded the similar compositions of later Hellenistic times. These two creations 
could not have been made by anyone but Greeks born in Scythia and familiar with the Scythian 
mentality. This superb “Panticapaean” or Graeco-Iranian style began perhaps in the late fifth, cer- 
tainly in the fourth, century and remained a local one which did not affect the development of Greek 
art on the mainland of Greece or in the great Hellenistic monarchies. 

Under the Sacs and Sarmatians in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods the course of this art took 
a curious turn: the Greeks of Olbia and Panticapaeum now succumbed to the pressure of the Iranian 
Orient and were conquered by a version of Iranian art very similar to Parthian art. The paintings of the 
Panticapaean graves of the second century A.p. resemble those of Dura, Seistan and Northern India. 


THE MEETING OF GREEK AND IRANIAN IN THE CIVILIZATION OF PALMYRA: Henri 


Seyrrie, Director of the Bureau of Antiquities in French Syria. 


THE GREEKS IN EGYPT: C. Braprorp WEL LLEs, Yale University. 

The role of the Greeks in Egypt did not vary essentially from the eighth to the second centuries B.c. 
They provided the military forces to defend the country, and the businessmen to exploit and to de- 
velop its resources, and to place its commercial life on a monetary basis. In the political sphere, the 
influence of the great troop leaders of the fourth century foreshadowed the Hellenic kingship of 
the third. The earlier immigrants must have been numerous, although there are few records con- 
cerning them. They were absorbed by and assimilated with the native population; it is impossible 
to say how influential was this addition of new blood. The great immigration of the third century 
gave the country for a time a strongly Greek aspect. With its cessation the process of assimilation was 
resumed, but in this case the newcomers were numerous enough to affect for centuries the country’s 
population and civilization. 


THE GREEK WEST: Ruys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr College. 


NEW IDENTIFICATIONS OF ROMAN TEMPLE COIN-TYPES: Donatp F. Brown, New 
York City. 

In the course of an extensive study of Roman architectural coin-types, it has been possible to 
identify certain hitherto problematical representations of temples as buildings in the city of Rome. 
These new identifications include, among others, the temple of Apollo Medicus near the Piazza 
Campitelli, upon coins of Quintillus; the temple of Venus Genetrix in the forum of Caesar, upon coins 
of Trajan; the shrine of Magna Mater upon the Sacra Via, upon contorniates of Faustina the Younger 
and Agrippina; and the Palatine temple of Vesta. In the case of this latter temple an interesting ex- 
change of iconographical material is to be observed between the coins showing it and those showing 
the Forum temple. As a result of successive destructions, the rebuilding of either temple is based upon 
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the one left standing and a reciprocal influence in the architectural form of each building upon the other 
is mirrored in the various coins, running in date from 60 B.c. to 264 A.p., which show these temples. 
In the case of the temple of Venus Genetrix, the recently published Acta of Ostia, recording the rebuild- 
ing of this temple by Trajan, add considerably to the plausibility of the identification. The contor- 
niates showing the shrine of Magna Mater throw an interesting light on the iconography of the Haterii 
reliefs by indicating a new “‘illusionistic’’ method. The new excavations in the Piazza Campitelli upon 
the site of the temple of Apollo Medicus can be better explained after a comparison with the coin-type 
showing this temple. 


AN ATTIC GRAVE STELE IN THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN: Jane E. 
Brown.ow, Providence. 

A brief sketch of the history of Attic grave reliefs was followed by a description, a stylistic analysis, 
and a re-dating of the stele in the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design. A new suggestion 
was offered of the lack of Attic grave reliefs dating from the first half of the fifth century. The only 
explanation hitherto suggested for this lack —an explanation based on a law referred to by Cicero — 
has only obscured the issue. The lack of grave reliefs is connected with the general slackening of sculp- 
tural and architectural activity in Athens in the first half of the fifth century. The production of grave 
reliefs falls off at about the same time as the dedication of votive statues on the Acropolis (i.e., ca. 500), 
and begins again with the revival of the arts of sculpture and architecture under Pericles. 

The Providence stele is assigned its proper place in the long series of Attic grave reliefs. It had been 
placed (AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 43-44) in the third quarter of the fourth century. Although this twenty- 
five-year period includes a large number of Attic grave stelae of different types, an analysis of the 
Providence stele and comparison with examples dated between 350 and 325 show that it does not be- 
long within this period. The reliefs which reveal the closest relationship with the Providence stele are 
all dated before 350, and it is probably to the decade 360-350 that it is to be assigned. 


THE SEASONS IN GREEK AND ROMAN ART: Georce M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard University. 
This paper forms a part of a monograph on the Season Sarcophagus Barberini. To be published in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Series. 


TRANSPARENCY OF GARMENTS IN THE GREEK DANCE: Lituian B. Lawter, Hunter 
College. 


Writers on the Greek dance are often careless in their attribution of transparent garments to the 
participants in one or another of the known Greek dances. This attribution is usually the result of 
misinterpretation of representations of dancing figures on vases. An examination of a great many 
of these figures shows that the most commonly misunderstood schema is the outlining of the 
limbs of a clothed figure, so that the shape of the limbs is clearly visible in spite of the clothing. 
This schema has been the subject of much discussion. Most commonly it is attributed to the influence 
of Polygnotos and Micon, although it is found on vases from the early black-figured through the 
Hellenistic periods. Typical of the writers who have treated it is Schroeder, who repeatedly confuses 
actual transparency with the softness of a clinging garment. A re-study of the evidence for the style 
of Micon and Polygnotos yields the conclusion that this confusion should not be made; these painters 
probably did not paint figures in transparent garments, but in soft, clinging draperies of a brilliant 
light color. On black-figured vases, and most red-figured vases before the fourth century, the schema 
cannot be taken as reliable evidence of transparency in a dancer’s dress, because the same conven- 
tion is seen on (a) figures obviously heavily clad, (b) non-dancing figures, and (c) representations of 
major deities. Furthermore, the “‘context”’ of the whole scene often precludes such an interpretation. 
The schema is the vase-painter’s expression, in terms of a flat technique, of the presence of limbs be- 
neath the garment. A similar technique is seen on Egyptian reliefs. In the case of red-figured vases 
earlier than the fourth century, literary evidence further discredits the general assumption of trans- 
parency for figures so represented, although a few participants in obviously indecent dances may be 
interpreted as wearing transparent dress. From the fourth century on both technique and customs 
are freer. Throughout this concluding period we find unmistakable portrayals of transparent garments 
on dancing figures. 
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NECROLOGY 


Carroll Neide Brown.—This distinguished 
American scholar, who was for years one of the 
most faithful contributors to this Department of 
the JouRNAL, died suddenly at his home in New 
York on December 14, 1938. He was born at 
Abington, Mass., June 2, 1869, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1891, taking his 
A.M. degree the same year. In 1892-93 he was 
Acting Professor of Greek at the University of 
Vermont, and in 1893-94 was in the Department 
of the Classics at Harvard. From 1896 to 1898 
he was a Fellow of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, where he did distinguished 
work. After many years of teaching in secondary 
schools, he came in 1908 to the College of the 
City of New York, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. A specialist in the Modern Greek lan- 
guage, he will be remembered for his unfailing and 
whole-hearted support of the Greek cause during 
and after the World War, for which he was deco- 
rated by the Greek Government. He took his 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 1900, and carried 
on research in many fields until his death. His 
list of publications includes a dictionary of the 
Modern Greek language, brief histories of Greek 
and Roman literature, and numerous articles on 
classical subjects. Besides his Greek decoration he 
also was similarly honored by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He was a Trustee of Athens College 
and a member of the Managing Committee of 
the American School 
Athens. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Capsian Problem in Mediterranean.—Huco 
OBERMAIER in Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 165-173, 
reviews the Capsian problem in the western 
Mediterranean and the means by which the 
Aurignacian culture passed to the west from Hither 
Asia. He concludes that the developments of the 
later Palaeolithic Age in the western Mediter- 
ranean basin indicate that after the Mousterian 
Age followed an essentially homogeneous Aurig- 
nacian culture which changed into a Mediter- 


of Classical Studies at 


ranean Epi-Aurignacian culture of which many 
regional phases appeared. Approximately at the 
same time in north Africa there began in southern 
Algeria and southern Tunisia the Capsian in- 
vasion, which extended over half of the Iberian 
peninsula. In its final phase it came into contact 
with the Azilian culture of north Spain and the 
old Tardenoisian in France, where it became dom- 
inant. A principal road of this Capsio-Tarden- 
oisian invasion appears to have been the Atlantic 
coast. To the end of the Capsian period undoubt- 
edly belong the oldest phases of the schematic 
rock-drawing art of Estremadura, Sierra Morena, 
and Andalusia. 

Jura Culture.—In ibid., pp. 1-7, Kart Gump- 
ERT discusses the nature of the Palaeolithic Age 
associated with the Frankenjura region of Bavaria 
which he calls “Jurakultur.” This period lies 
between the Mousterian Age and the following 
Aurignacian, the connection in finds being closer 
to the Mousterian. The earlier point of view that 
the “Jurakultur” was a late Palaeolithic, primi- 
tive, rude culture must be abandoned. Its begin- 
nings go back much farther, and it must have ex- 
tended over a long span, but a definitive judg- 
ment on its chronology cannot yet be given 

Rock Drawings in Italy.— P. Reinecke in ibid., 
pp. 46-48, reports on 
covered with prehistoric rock drawings discov- 
ered in northern Italy in the Val Camonica, 700 


two new stone blocks 


m. above sea-level. The drawings, executed in 
sandstone with metal tools, are arranged in 
vertical rows joined together to form larger com- 
positions. In a schematic or partly natural ljnear 
style appear warriors on foot with club, lance, 
or axe, with rectangular or round shield, or on 
horseback with spear or shield; hunters with hunt- 
ing dogs; herdsmen with staff; a pair of oxen 
plowing and many animals — stags, cows, swine, 
dogs, goats, horses, and birds. The date of these 
drawings remains uncertain. They may belong to 
the developed pre-Roman Iron Age, more likely 
the Bronze Age. 

Mesolithic Period in Danube.—E. Prrrers 
analyzes the Mesolithic finds of the upper Danube 
region which give a fairly adequate picture of the 
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civilization of that period in Falkensteinhéhle 
and Bernaufels at Tiergarten in Hohenzollern, 
Probstfels at Beuron, and Teufelsloch at Giiten- 
stein. Among the remains appear stone objects 
(scrapers, knife-blades, borers, engravers’ tools, 
spear-heads), bone implements for harpooning, 
smoothers, and pointers, ornaments of quartz and 
quartzite, and ornaments of fish-teeth, stags’ 
horns, and fox-teeth. Pottery was lacking. The 
Azilian character of the material, especially of 
the ornaments, was unmistakable. The eastern 
boundary of this culture hitherto has been the 
Rhine (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 81-89). 

Urnfields in Austria.—The culture of the in- 
dividual south German urnfields in Austria is 
studied by Kurt WILLVONSEDER in Germania 
xviii, 1934, pp. 182-189. In upper Austria the 
urnfield culture succeeds the mound grave culture 
with the introduction of the Knoviz culture, pos- 
sibly from the direction of Bohemia through the 
Inn River. In lower Austria the development is 
different and unconnected, for the Lausitz culture 
is imposed on the region from the province of 
Moravia. 

‘‘Judge’s Circles,” Graves.—In Fornvdnnen 
33, 1938, pp. 165 ff., T. J. ARNE offers a significant 
elucidation concerning a hitherto grossly mis- 
comprehended matter in Swedish archaeology. 
There are, in various parts of Sweden, numerous 
monuments consisting of upright stones, number- 
ing six to twelve or more, which invariably enclose 
a flat area. Such circles are distributed either in 
groups—as many as eighty at a given locality — 
or individually. They are generally known as 
“‘judge’s circles,” and folk belief traditionally 
explains them as “courts of justice.” 

Trial excavations pursued by Arne (and others) 
resulted in the discovery of burned bones and 
other material, which brings Arne to the positive 
conclusion that all stone circles of the kind are 
burial places. He suggests that they belong to the 
time from about 400 to 800 a.p., and even later. 
Any older “‘judge’s circles” have not, the author 
claims, been dependably identified as yet; nor can 
the question pertaining to their origin and devel- 
opment be answered. 

Stone Cists in Sweden.—In Fornvénnen 33, 
1938, pp. 321 ff., S. JANson presents an interesting 
study of an important aspect of Scandinavian 
prehistory. The distribution of stone cist graves 
with an opening on the gable side of the structure, 
a rather common phenomenon in Sweden, is con- 
fined distinctly to the western portion of the 
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country. It was Montelius who first established 
the derivation of these cists from England and 
France. Subsequently, however, it was proposed 
that the West European graves should be dated 
earlier than the Northern (i.e. the so-called 
Nordic) group. It was also thought more likely 
that Sweden received its stone cists from Central 
Germany, where similar graves, of the same date 
as those on the Swedish coast, are found. Now, 
however, it appears that the principle of an open- 
ing on the gable side of a stone grave was known in 
the North much earlier than has hitherto been 
suspected. For example, such openings appear 
in certain Bohuslin dolmens which in other re- 
spects do not differ from ordinary dolmens. 

The author ventures to recognize a certain 
typological development in’ the gable opening, 
basing his views on what seems to be a fair sam- 
pling of the pertinent extant evidence. He con- 
cludes that the idea of a gable opening as such 
originated in the West and that it must have 
reached Sweden before the stone cist graves 
themselves were diffused there (also from the 
West). He feels that the influence from the West 
was operative over a considerable period of time 
and that it reached Sweden via the northern sector 
of Jutland across the Skagerrak and Gitailv. 

Neolithic in Switzerland.—E. Voer, chiefly on 
the basis of ceramic remains, divides the history 
of the Neolithic period in Switzerland, defined by 
stratigraphy and regions, into phases connected 
with the Cortaillod culture, the Michelsberg 
culture, the Horgen culture, and “‘corded ware” 
culture of Zurich (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 
89-94). 

Hut-Plastering.—G. Brrsu in ibid., pp. 134- 
135, in dealing with the question of “hut-plaster- 
ing” in the prehistoric and early historical 
periods, calls attention to the modern parallel of 
primitive huts at Jacobsberg bei Fiinfkirchen 
(Pécs) in Hungary, in which the cooking stove, 
i.e., the hearth, is covered inside and out with 


clay plaster. Fragments of such clay plaster found 


in prehistoric houses might be similarly explained. 

“Band Ware” in Pomerania.—Band decora- 
tion in pottery from Pomerania is discussed by 
Orto KunKEL, who analyzes by maps the settle- 
ments of the folk who use this type of decoration 
in their pottery, possibly Illyrian in their affilia- 
tions, but whose centers in the northern Danube 
region indicate that they were the oldest bearers 
of Neolithic culture in that area (Germania xviii, 
1934, pp. 173-178). 
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Spiral Pottery Settlement at Niahermemmin- 
gen, BA. Nordlingen.— A “spiral pottery”’ settle- 
ment, excavated in Oct.Nov., 1933, at Niher- 
memmingen, BA. Nordlingen, showed evidence 
for twenty post-holes, a cellar dwelling, oval in 
shape, two hearths placed in shallow cavities, and 
twenty-eight cellar- and provision-holes. The 
pottery, both coarse and fine, black to brown in 
color, is decorated with patterns comprising 
spirals and angles, punch marks and straight lines. 
Evidence for dating in the Altheim culture was 
observed by E. FrickHinGEr (ibid., pp. 252-257). 

Bronze Swords on Rhine.—In ibid., pp. 94-98, 
the distribution of bronze swords on the right 
bank of the Rhine in Bavaria is studied by P. 
RerNEcKE, for the older south German mound 
graves of the Bronze Age, the later south German 
mound graves of the Bronze Age, the South Ger- 
man urn remains of the Hallstatt period, and the 
older mound graves of the Hallstatt period. 

La Téne.—In Fornvdnnen, 33, 1938, pp. 69 ff., 
G. Exxotm deals with the results of recent ex- 
plorations in the Swedish Upland area. Previous 
excavations in local Iron-Age cemeteries had 
established, it seems, only graves of the Roman 
period (empire). Now, for the first time, a La 
Téne cemetery has been discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of Uppsala. The site contains more than 
eighty graves; thirty-five of these have been in- 
vestigated. The burials are invariably cinerary, 
deposited in a plain ground pit, and usually cov- 
ered with stone heaps or slabs. In twenty-seven 
instances, surrounding upright stone markers have 
been observed. The furniture comprises iron 
weapons (lance-heads), buckles, studs, and frag- 
mentary pottery vessels. The author also describes 
certain topographic changes which appear to have 
occurred in the general locality since the Bronze 
Age. He concludes with an interesting discourse 
concerning the age of two ancient bridges. The 
one at Visterby he dates back to the Viking pe- 
riod, because of certain associated runic stones. 
The bridge at Vabacka, heretofore deemed medi- 
aeval or even later, Ekholm considers to be per- 
haps older than that at Visterby. But the cause- 
way at Lillingen is pronounced “without doubt 
the oldest of all’’; the author expresses the view 
that it perhaps may have been used as early as the 
Bronze Age. 

Gallic Chariot Grave.—Apam GUNTHER pub- 
lishes in Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 8-14, a Gallic 
chariot grave found in the region of Neuwieder 
Becken in the great Celtic cemetery on the Kéln- 
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Koblenz highway at Karlich, where three chariot 
graves have already been discovered and pub- 
lished. This fourth grave was found in 1932. 
Oriented from west to east, it measured 3.20 x 1.60 
x 1.50 m. and contained a skeleton laid in extended 
position with head to the west. The finds included 
a bronze schnabelkanne, bronze mountings of a 
chariot, bronze and iron, encrusted remains of 
wood, bronze fastenings for the reins, and spear- 
heads. The evidence of these graves, taken with 
those found at Hillesheim, indicates as well as a 
southern route, a northern route of migration of 
the La Téne culture through the line of the later 
Roman road of Jiinkerath-Hillesheim-Mayen- 
Plaidt-Neuwieder Becken. 

Marks on Celtic Pottery.—Martin 
(ibid., pp. 189-193) treats certain marks on the 
underside of potsherds from the Hallstiitter 
Museum, nine in all, in which the three-pronged 
fork pattern is prominent, signifying perhaps the 
mark of the owner, or a protective sign against the 
evil eye, or the potter’s mark, where the signs take 
on the character of letters. These signs are con- 
nected with the “comb”’-decorated graphite ware 
of the La Téne era. The origin of these marked 
sherds lies probably in the river region of Salzach, 
where the water route, accessible to Salzburg and 
Hallstatt, lay, thus allowing for the transportation 
of ceramic wares. 


EGYPT 


Hyksos.— PEFQ. 1939, quoting 
ScHAEFFER from Syria, says: “Hence it becomes 
more and more clear that the Hyksos movement 
is not simply an episode of Egyptian history and 
of its relation to the history of Palestine. It was an 


Professor 


event of far greater scope, which profoundly 
changed the political and racial structure of the 
whole of the Near East. Its repercussions were felt 
as far as the Aegean, reaching to Cyprus and 
probably even to Crete. The inexhaustible site of 


Ras Shamra promises to provide us also with 
material for the solution of the still unsolved 
Hyksos problem.” 

Excavations at Medinet Madi.—A report on 
recent discoveries at Medinet Madi, a city in the 


westernmost part of the Fayim Province of 
Middle Egypt, which is being excavated by an 
archaeological expedition from the Royal Uni- 
versity of Milan (Field Director, Professor 
ACHILLE VOGLIANO), is published in JN. Janu- 
ary 21, 1939, pp. 106-107. A great sanctuary was 
dedicated there by Amenemhet III to Renenutet, 
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Goddess of the Harvest, who was later associated 
with Isis. Additional buildings were erected by the 
Ptolemies and the Romans. Discoveries include 
a great portico of Roman times; a great road lead- 
ing up to the sanctuary, lined with statues of 
Pharaohs and sphinxes; a chapel erected in honor 
of Augustus; and a repository of records of the 
Antonine period. 

Sakkara.— An interesting burial was discovered 
recently in the Archaic Cemetery at North 
Sakkara, where excavations are being conducted 
by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities under 
the supervision of Mr. W. B. Emery and Zaki 
Errenpr Y. Saap. A report of it is published in 
ILN. Jan. 14, 1939, p. 51. In the main hall be- 
yond the ante-room was the coffin, and laid out 
opposite it on alabaster dishes and pottery plat- 
ters was a complete meal. Chemical analysis, for 
which there has not as yet been time, will make 
possible the identification of the various foods, and 
the consequent reconstruction of the complete 
menu of an Egyptian dinner of the early Second 
Dynasty. Clearly recognizable from the remains 
are bread, quail, fish, and ribs of beef. Jars prob- 
ably contained wine and fruit. 

Egyptian War Chariot.—K. H. DirtMann sur- 
veys the possible places of origin of wood found 


in an old Egyptian war chariot in Florence and 
comes to the conclusion that the Egyptian con- 
nections with the region of the Caucasus can be 
granted on the basis of the birch and ash used in 
its construction (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 249- 
252). 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Chronology of Hammurabi.—ANpré Parrot 
takes up (Syria xix, 1938, pp. 182-184) the in- 
volved problem of the chronology of the reign of 
Hammurabi on the basis of recently discovered 
synchronisms with Ashur, as revealed by the 
Mari documents. The date for the accession of 
Hammurabi would be 2003, or nearly two cen- 
turies earlier than the date proposed by Albright 
in his latest discussion on the subject (BASOR. 
69, pp. 19-21) and approved by Weidner. 

Excavations at the Mound of Brak.—In JL N. 
October 15, 1938, pp. 679-701, M. E. L. Matio- 
WAN reports on the fourth archaeological cam- 
paign to North Syria which he is directing for the 
British Museum and the British School of Archae- 
ology in Iraq. The mound of Brak is located about 
twenty-five miles south of Nisibin in the Habur 
region of North Syria. Brak was once the capital 
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of a great and prosperous province. The excava- 
tion of the great Akkadian palace has been com- 
pleted. Stamped bricks prove that the palace was 
built by Naram-sin, the fourth king of the Semitic 
dynasty of Akkad, about 2500 B.c. The building 
was completely destroyed by fire, probably during 
a local uprising at the end of his reign. It was re- 
built immediately, following almost the same 
plan, and survived until about 2000 B.c. An earlier 
structure was discovered beneath the south wing 
of the palace. It seems to have been a tower some- 
what like the archaic Ziggurat discovered at 
Warka. It will be excavated during the next cam- 
paign. Under the foundations of this tower was 
discovered a network of subterranean chambers. 
They had been cut by plunderers (2300-2000 
B.C.) in order to remove a treasure which had been 
placed beneath the tower in a foundation cere- 
mony. Fortunately the robbers had not succeeded 
in removing everything. More than forty thousand 
beads were found, mostly faience, some of gold and 
some of semi-precious stones. There were also 
quantities of stone seals and amulets, carved in the 
forms of various animals. Thousands of fragments 
and about two hundred complete alabaster idols 
were also recovered. Further excavation is neces- 
sary before the meaning of all of these finds can 
be interpreted. 

Many other interesting small objects were 
found buried under the floors of houses outside the 
palace. They were probably hidden for safe- 
keeping at the time of the revolt and destruction. 
The jewelry shows the same excellent workman- 
ship as that found in the royal graves at Ur. 
Some of the most important objects discovered 
outside the palace are illustrated in a supple- 
mentary article which appears in ILN. October 
22, pp. 734-735. 

Khafaje. — Excavations at Khafaje, which were 
begun by the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental In- 
stitute, are being continued by a joint expedition 
of the Pennsylvania University Museum and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. A report 
by P. Detoueaz, Field Director, on the campaigns 
conducted during the spring of 1937 and the win- 
ter of 1937-38 appears in JLN. December 3, 1938, 
pp. 1026-1029; December 10, pp. 1091-1094; and 
December 17, pp. 1144-1146. There are four 
mounds at Khafaje, A, B, C, and D. Earlier exca- 
vations were confined in great part to Mound A, 
where objects dating from the Early Dynastic 
period were found. Trial digs on Mounds C and D 
indicated that the latest remains dated from the 
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time of Hammurabi. A citadel of the Larsa period 
was partially excavated on Mound D. 

During the last campaign the highest part of 
Mound B was excavated, disclosing remains of a 
thick fortification wall and part of a palace. An 
inscription found in one room identified the 
entire complex as a fort built by Samsuiluna, the 
son of Hammurabi. Excavations were also con- 
tinued on Mound A, where houses and graves of 
the Early Dynastic and Jemdet Nasr periods were 
investigated. Several large vaulted tombs built of 
baked plano-convex bricks were discovered. This 
is one of the earliest known examples of the vault. 
Many excellent specimens of painted pottery were 
found, some of which is reproduced in color. 

Excavation was carried on in a building pre- 
viously thought to have been a sculptor’s work- 
shop. It turned out to be a shrine belonging to a 
temple-compound. The temple had been aban- 
doned before the end of the Early Dynastic 
period. Cautious investigation of a depression in 
the earliest floor in front of the altar resulted in the 
recovery of a hoard of Sumerian sculpture in al- 
most perfect condition. A few of the pieces are 
described and illustrated. Other remarkable finds 
were made in the adjoining courts and two other 
shrines which made up the temple. One of the most 
unusual objects is a small copper group repre- 
senting two youths wrestling. Scenes of wrestling 
were also depicted in relief on a votive plaque, 
which was found in several fragments. Among the 
interesting and important smaller finds is a sculp- 
tured winged bull which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the later Assyrian winged bulls. Another 
charming piece represents a bearded cow. It is 
sculptured in a translucent greenish aragonite. 

Khafajeh, Tepe Gawra and Tell Billa.—Re- 
ports of the progress of the joint expedition of the 
Baghdad School (ASOR.) and the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum at these sites, are given by 
A. J. Tositer and E. A. Spetser in BASOR. 
(No. 71, Oct. 1938, pp. 18-24). Buildings, sculp- 
tures, cult objects and inscriptions were uncov- 
ered, ranging from the early ‘Obeid period to the 
seventh century B.c. Finds from the earliest peri- 
ods give the most complete record of prehistoric 
Mesopotamia yet known. At Tepe Gawra the 
excavations have penetrated into the Tell Halaf 
period, as shown by Halaf painted pottery. The 
most interesting object here was an amulet bear- 
ing a swastika. 

Sumerian Temple Architecture. —FriepRicu 
WacHTSMUTH in a study of the “Sumerische 
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Tempel in Uruk-Warka” (AOF. xii, 1938, pp. 
118-127) advances the theory that the temple 
architecture of the Sumerians and Kassites goes 
back to an Iranian prototype. He arrives at this 
surprising conclusion because the Kassite Innin- 
temple at Uruk resembles the Sumerian “ Einzel- 
haus” (not the Akkadian ‘“Hofhaus”) and this 
style is paralleled by certain Achaemenian and 
Parthian temples. 

Assyrian Sculpture.—The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts has recently acquired a small amber 
statuette of Ashur-Nasir-Apal, ruler of Assyria 
in the ninth century B.c. It is illustrated and de- 
scribed briefly in JLN. January 7, 1939, p. 25. 
The statuette is about seven and one-half inches 
high and represents the king as chief priest. 
It is believed to have been found in the temple of 
Urta at Kalhu. This same statuette is described 
more fully, and with copious illustrations, by 
A. T. OtmstEap, in BMFA. xxxvi, 1938, pp. 77 
83. 

The Burney Relief.—H. Franxrort (AOF. xii, 
1938, pp. 128-135) publishes fresh photographs 
of the Burney Relief and demonstrates that it is 
genuine and dates from the last third of the third 
millennium B.c. Frankfort believes that it repre- 
sents an inhabitant of the Land of Death, per- 
haps, as E. G. Kraeling suggests, Lilith. 

Inscriptions from Mari.—In Syria xix, 1938, 
pp. 105-126, Dosstn reviews the epis- 
tolary material from the palace of Mari. The total 
number of Mari inscriptions, which date from 
the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, is 
estimated at more than 20,000. Most of these 
beautifully inscribed texts come from Room 115 
and consist largely of letters. The language is Old 
Babylonian, except for occasional West-Semitic 
terms. Perhaps the most significant of these is 
daéwidum, an obvious cognate of the biblical name 
David, employed here in the sense of “chieftain.” 
One of these rulers is in charge of the kings of the 
land of the Bén-ya-mi-na, apparently “ Benjamin.” 
The recipient of the bulk of this extensive corre- 
spondence is King Zimrilim, whose rule over Mari 
was to be cut short by Hammurabi. Among the 
other addressees we find Yasmah-Adad, son of 


SamSi-Adad I of Assyria, himself originally a Mari 


leader. The letters shed a wealth of light on the 
political conditions, diplomatic manseuvers, and 
ethnic composition of the Mari Kingdom and 
constitute a vivid contemporary commentary on 
the rise of Hammurabi, the more valuable be- 
cause furnished by outsiders. 
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Tablet from Abdadana.—Herzrevp publishes 
a remarkable cuneiform text called a “ Bronzener 
‘Freibrief’ eines Kénigs von Abdadana”’ (Arch. 
Mitt. aus Iran ix, 1938, pp. 159-177 with facsimile, 
photograph and map). Abdadana is the southern 
part of Garris, i.e., the Bidjar. The text, which is 
Babylonian (not Assyrian), records the freeing of 
SI-lisruh (or SILI-izruh) from the payment of 
“gifts” or ilku-service. This inscription shows 
that in the ninth century B.c. Assyrians lived, 
apparently as merchants, in northwest Iran and 
that this district had adopted Babylonian writing 
and law. (Read i-za-ki- instead of t-za-ka- in 
line 12). 

Palmyrene Inscriptions.—J. CANTINEAU con- 
tinues in Syria xix, 1938, pp. 153-171 his exhaus- 
tive studies of Palmyrene inscriptions and ap- 
pends discussions of recent works dealing witb 
Palmyrene linguistics, epigraphy, and onomastics. 

A Bilingual Text from Dura.— Count pu MEs- 
NIL Du Butsson publishes in Syria xix, 1938, pp. 
146-152, an Aramaic-Greek bilingual from Dura- 
Europos. He would date this brief dedicatory 
text to a.p. 31, while R. Dussaup (ibid., p. 152) 
advocates a later date (third century). 


PALESTINE 
Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-Geber).— Very fruit- 


ful excavations have been carried on by the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem at this site on the north coast of the Gulf of 
’Aqabah, which shows occupation from the 
eleventh to seventh centuries B.c. (NELSON 
Guvueck, in BASOR. 71, Oct. 1938, pp. 3-15). 
Founded by Edomites, whose operations there 
show a well organized and highly developed civi- 
lization in pre-Solomonic times, and taken over 
by Solomon, Ezion-Geber was an important in- 
dustrial and commercial center. Location and 
construction of buildings reveal a great degree of 
technical skill. The excavations uncovered an 
elaborate plant for smelting and refining copper 
and iron and for manufacture of these metals into 
implements; also extensive caravan and sea‘trade 
was carried on. Solomon’s enterprises here fur- 
nished him with diverse manufactured articles 
to trade for other commodities in near and far 
markets. Close relations are seen between this 
center and the mining activities of Sinai, as well 
as trade connections with Egypt, Edom, Judah, 


Arabia and more remote points. Some unique 
types of Early Iron Age pottery were found, and a 
number of significant epigraphic items in Phoe- 
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nician-Hebrew and South Arabic alphabets ap- 
peared (cf. also JZN. July 30, 1938, p. 212). 

Megiddo.—Gorpvon Loup, Field Director of 
the Megiddo Expedition of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, reports on the results 
of the most recent campaign at this site in ZN. 
November 19, 1938, pp. 926-928. Work was 
continued in the areas in which excavations had 
been started during earlier seasons: notably the 
north area where city-gates and palaces had been 
found, and the east area, in which section were 
located temples and private houses. Most of this 
year’s work was carried on in the eastern area 
where the earliest strata (X X—X VII) were cleared. 
The first inhabitants of the site lived in rock-cut 
cave-dwellings. One such cave was found with 
artifacts of bone and flint, but no remains of 
pottery. The first building occurs in Stratum XX 
(ca. 3500 B.c.) where crude walls are found. The 
potsherds recovered from this level were similar 
to types found in the early Chalcolithic strata of 
other sites. In Stratum XIX a large building was 
partially uncovered, with mud-brick walls on 
stone foundations. The building contained a shrine 
with an altar. The ground in front of the building 
was covered with a pavement of stone slabs. On 
many of the slabs were incised drawings of human 
and animal figures. “They represent some of the 
earliest graphic art yet found in Palestine.” 
(Some of these drawings are published in ILN. 
November 26, 1938, p. 975). Remains of an ex- 
ceedingly massive city wall were found in Stra- 
tum XVIII. The predominance of Early Bronze 
I types in the pottery suggests that this level 
dates in the first half of the third millennium B.c. 
Stratum XVII, which had been identified in an 
earlier campaign, also belongs to the Early 
Bronze period. It lasts approximately to the end 
of the third millennium. 

In the northern area investigation of the strata 
beneath the palace was begun. The mud-brick 
city-wall of Stratum XIII, already located in 
other parts of the site, was found here with the 
main city-gate. An imposing ramp leads up from 
outside the walls through a double gateway, in 
which the inner gateway is at right angles to the 
outer. 

Jewish Necropolis in Jerusalem.—In /LN. 
October 29, 1938, pp. 777-779, 804, Dr. B. 
Marster, Field Archaeologist of the Jewish Pal- 
estine Exploration Society, discusses some of the 
well known tombs on the outskirts of Jerusalem 
and reports on the new excavations which are 
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being conducted in the necropolis. Many tombs 
can be seen cut in the rock on the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives and the Kedron Valley. The 
most important is known as the “Tomb of the 
Kings.” Inscriptions prove, however, that it is in 
reality the tomb of the family of Helena, Queen 
of the Adiabene. Pausanias mentions the Tombs 
of the Adiabene as one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World. The most magnificent tomb is the so- 
called Tomb of Absalom. It is situated at the 
opening of the Cave of Jehoshaphat. The cave 
itself was also a tomb. It consisted of a large 
central hall with seven burial chambers. The 
Talmudic descriptions of Jewish burial customs 
have been verified by excavations. After the de- 
composition of the bodies there was a secondary 
burial of the bones in ossuaries. Dozens of small 
stone ossuaries were discovered in one room. They 
often bear inscriptions in Greek, Hebrew, or 
Aramaic, giving the names of the people buried. 
Many names of well known personages have been 
identified, such as Nikanor of Alexandria, who 
donated a gate to the temple, and the families of 
Kallon, Gamala, and Boethos. 

Most of the graves which have been explored 
were robbed in ancient times, but one undefiled 
burial-place was discovered recently by Dr. 
Maisler. It was in a cave and consisted of two 
burial chambers. One room was used for primary 
burials, the other contained ossuaries. Remains of 
funerary furniture, including pottery, lamps and 
metal objects were found. Most of these tombs 
date in the period of the Second Temple. 

Chronology of Palestinian Pottery, M.B. I.— 
G. E. Wrieut (in BASOR. 71, Oct. 1938, pp. 27- 
34) presents a chronology of M.B. I (2100-1900) 
pottery, found diffused all over Palestine, and dis- 
cusses the ceramic forms characteristic of this 
period. The article represents a continuation of 
Wright’s valuable contribution to the study of the 
ceramic history of Palestine, begun in his brochure 
“Pottery of Palestine from Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age” (New Haven, 
1937). 

Winter Palace of Caliph Hisham.— During the 
past three years an excavation has been conducted 
by the Department of Antiquities in Palestine on 
the site of an Arab palace of the Ommayyad 
Dynasty at Khirbet el-Mefjer in the Jordan 
Valley, near Jericho. A brief report of this excava- 
tion by D. V. BaramkxI, Inspector in the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, appears in LN. September 
3, 1938, pp. 407-409. The palace is seventy-five 
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meters in length and sixty-seven meters wide. 
It consists of four blocks around a central clois- 
tered court. The walls are of rubble faced with 
stone. They are strengthened at the corners by 
round towers. There were also half-round towers 
in the middle of the north and west sides and a 
minaret in the center of the south wall. The 
facade, which was composed of two storeys of 
arcades, was on the east, facing a cloistered atrium. 
The central gate leading into the entrance hall 
was flanked by square towers. On each side of the 
gateway, inside and out, were seats. The seats in 
the entrance hall are separated by clusters of 
columns. The shafts were decorated with stucco 
reliefs. The appearance of human motifs is sur- 
prising, but it was not until after the Ommayyad 
Dynasty that the representation of human and 
animal designs in art was forbidden. The cloisters 
around the central court consisted of arches 
supported by polished red marble columns with 
Corinthian capitals. The court, cloisters, entrance 
hall and gateway were paved with limestone 
slabs; the other rooms on the ground floor had 
concrete pavements. The rooms on the upper 
floor were paved with mosaics, remains of which 
were found in the débris. In the south block there 
were five halls. The central one was the mosque. 


It contains one of the earliest known examples of 
a round mthrab, or prayer niche. The residential 
rooms in the west block included a throne-room 


in the center with smaller rooms on each side. In 
the cloister in front of the throne-room steps lead 
down to a sunken court paved with mosaics. 
Beyond this court, below the throne-room, is a 
subterranean bath-hall. The single large hall 
comprising the north block was probably used for 
banquets. An inscription bearing the name of 
Caliph Hisham (724-743 a.p.) gives the date of 
the palace. It was never completely finished. 
Work was probably interrupted by the earth- 
quake of 746 and in 750 the Ommayyad Dynasty 
was ousted by the Abbassids, who lived in Bagh- 
dad. 


SYRIA 


Ras Shamra.—In Syria xix, 1938, pp. 193-255, 
CuaubE F.-A. SCHAEFFER reports on the ninth 
campaign at Ras Shamra-Ugarit, which was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1937. Among the impor- 
tant results of this campaign may be mentioned 
the establishment of the date of the conflagration 
of Ugarit after 1375 B.c., in the reign of Ameno- 
phis IV. It follows that the tablets from the period 
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in question may go back to the fifteenth century, 
and cannot be later than the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. 

Of particular significance, however, are the finds 
from the latter part of Level II, covering the pe- 
riod of the eighteenth-sixteenth centuries and thus 
coinciding with the Hyksos domination of Egypt. 
It can be seen that the Hyksos migration did not 
affect the material prosperity of Ugarit as it did 
that of Egypt. On the contrary, Ugarit enjoyed 
at this time a period of expansion. 

The most important finds of the Hyksos age 
come from tombs. They suggest that in the 
eighteenth century Cretan merchants and artisans 
settled in Ugarit, but that these contacts with the 
Aegean were interrupted in the next century. 
Incidentally, Egypt’s relations with Crete, at the 
time under discussion, seem to have been carried 
on by way of North Syria. At the same time, a 
new cultural element comes to the fore, centered 
in North Syria but expanding along the line of the 
Hyksos expansion. That element may plausibly be 
identified with the Hurrians. 

‘“‘Negebite” Theory.—A number of scholars 
who are working on the Ras Shamra texts continue 
to challenge the ‘‘Negebite” theory, originally 
proposed by Virolleaud and Dussaud and sup- 
ported by many English and French scholars, but 
doubted by most American and German investi- 
gators. This hypothesis, as W. F. Atpricut de- 
fines it (in BASOR. 71, 1938, pp. 35-40) regards 
the “‘ancestors of Phoenicians and Israelites as 
having lived side by side in southern Palestine 
early in the second millennium B.c., their vicinity 
leading to war, which is described in the semi- 
legendary saga of Keret.’’ One of the chief terms 
of discussion is the identification of ‘“‘Terah” as 
the moon-god protagonist of the Hebrews in the 
fray. Albright offers a new translation of the 
passages under discussion, definitely rejecting the 
earlier translation and convincingly demonstrat- 
ing his thesis. 

Likewise A. Bra (in Biblica 19, 1938, pp. 435- 
53), after reviewing the literature on the subject 
‘“*Ras Shamra and the Old Testament,” finds no 
justification for the Negeb theory. P. Joon (in 
ibid., pp. 280-285) examines three biblical per- 
sonal names (Terah, Issachar, Daniel) in the light 
of the Ras Shamra texts, and solely on etymologi- 
cal grounds rejects the derivation of ‘*Terah” 
from a root associated with “lunar’’ meaning. He 
suggests, however, the possibility of connecting 
*Terah” with “ibex” and supposes it may be a 
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sort of totemic survival, as in other patriarchal 
legends. As to the name Daniel in the Ras Shamra 
texts, he sees little basis for identifying it with 
the Daniel of Ezekiel 14 and 28, though there re- 
mains a remote possibility of such identification, 
which additional texts from this site may yet 
solve. 

A number of scholars, including the first two 
above, are inclined to see in the Ras Shamra texts 
data which upset some of the major conclusions 
of the older (Wellhausen) literary criticism con- 
cerning the patriarchal age, particularly with 
reference to the beginnings of monotheism among 
the Israelites. 

Ras Shamra Texts.—Cu. ViroLLEAUD con- 
tributes in Syria xix, 1938, pp. 126-141, a study 
of five alphabetic Ras Shamra (Ugarit) texts dis- 
covered in the course of the ninth campaign at 
that site. A similar text from the eighth campaign 
is studied ibid., pp. 142-146, by Epovarp 
DuormeE. This small document is interesting 
chiefly from a linguistic standpoint, in that it 
furnishes fresh instances of the ¢-prefix for the 
third person plural masculine of the preformative 
conjugation, and of the value z for the ambiguous 
character which has also the value 7. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Ivory Carving.—In an article on Phoenician 
and Syrian Ivory Carving, PEFQ. 1939, R. D. 
BaRNETT notes that objects carved in ivory have 
been found in Mediterranean and Near East 
excavations: at Megiddo, Lachish, Samaria, and 
Beth-pelet in Palestine; at Hadatu, Carchemish, 
Senjirli, and Hamath in Syria; at Guzana (Tell 
Halaf), Ugarit, and Tell Atchana, as well as at 
Byblos and Sidon. They have also been found at 
Kalah (Nimrud), Khorsabad, Sippar, and Ur, and 
in the West have been discovered in Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Crete, and Athens. Anatolia also has 
contributed some. The conclusion is reached that 
ivory carving must have been a speciality of Syria 
and Palestine, which form a center around which 
the remainder of the examples found have been 
distributed. 

This Phoenician and Syrian interest in ivory- 
carving can be understood if we consider the 
Phoenicians’ ability in carving wood. The skilful 
craftsmen in the time of Solomon were Phoeni- 
cians. In the second millennium B.c. large herds 
of elephants roamed wild in the basin of the 
Euphrates; both the Egyptians and the Assyrians 
hunted these animals in this region. With the fall 
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of the Hyksos and the conquests of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, the influence of Egyptian art in these 
provinces increased. Apparently up to the fifteenth 
century the art of Phoenicia and Syria was very 
similar. In the Amarna period, Syria and Phoe- 
nicia began historically to fall increasingly apart, 
since the Hittites were now the dominating 
power in the inland regions, while Egypt held on 
to Phoenicia. Now the work of Phoenicia is es- 
pecially influenced by Egyptian styles and models. 
The best light has been shed on this school from 
Megiddo; here various objects of ivory were 
found in a thirteenth-century palace. It is inter- 
esting to note that numerous details of non- 
Egyptian origin persisted. One of the illustrations 
depicts the triumphant return of a general from a 
razzia against some savage tribes; here the 
priestess’ headdress and her action show that the 
native Semitic cults were more akin to Mesopo- 
tamia than to Egypt. A hunting scene shows 
decided Egyptian influences; yet the bulls reflect 
Mycenaean influence. Hittite influence is also 
found in North Syria in resemblances to the lions 
of the gateway at Boghazkéy and to Hittite 
sphinxes. This Hittite influence in Syria is to be 
expected after the treaty in 1272 between Hattu- 
shil III and Ramses II. 

In the thirteenth century there were influences 
playing upon this region from three directions: 
that of Egypt from the South, that of the Hittites 
from the North, while an age-old connection with 
Mesopotamia underlay the native art and that of 
the Hittites. Other streams of influence came from 
the West. In the thirteenth century the sailors 
and merchants of Mycenaean Greece had trading 
interests in North Syria, as is amply demonstrated 
at Ras Shamra. The Hurrians also must be con- 
sidered; through this union of the East with the 
West resulted hybrid works of art along a line 
extending as far as Mycenae. 

Some excellent examples of monster-slaying 
have been found in the tombs at Enkomi, in 
Cyprus. The expression both in men and in ani- 
mals is full of life. Pictures of the chase and 
charioteering probably have a Hurrian origin; 
scale armour also seems to come from this source. 
A vase representing a bearded man with a feath- 
ered helmet suggests that Mycenaean craftsmen 
worked for Hurrian masters. 

With the fall of Mycenae and the Hittite 
Empire and the decay of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine have a brief period of independence. 
Carchemish is the capital of a new Hittite king- 
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dom, and Phoenicia is a great maritime power. 
The North Syrian school of ivory-carving reasserts 
itself and retains what is left of the Mycenaean 


tradition. Some specimens of the ninth century 


were found at Nimrud: a man slaying a griffin and 
a lion-hunting scene. This art is decadent in 
comparison with the work from Enkomi. The 
brief greatness of North Syria was built on its 
control of the trade routes. With the conquest of 
this land by Assyria, the art of this region was 
superseded by that of the Assyrians, or at Senjirli 
it gave way to the degenerate Aramaean style. 

The Phoenicians were very prosperous in their 
trade in the eighth century. Four places have 
produced collections of Phoenician wares: Nim- 
rud, Khorsabad, Arslan Tash, and Samaria, while 
in the West stray pieces have been found in Cy- 
prus, Rhodes, Corinth, Crete, and perhaps in 
Athens and Etruria. The Egyptian influence of 
this period is of a decidedly archaistic type. The 
native Semitic cults persist, but are represented in 
Egyptian fashion. The sacred tree is a frequent 
motif. In the end, both the Phoenician and the 
North Syrian school petered out; the eventual 
depletion of the herds of elephants in the North 
and Northeast and Assyrian oppression were re- 
sponsible. The supply of ivory from Egypt and 
North Africa was not sufficient to continue the 
previous interest in ivory-carving. 

It seems that the school of ivory-carving of the 
Bronze Age, that of the Hittites, did not at once 
become extinct. An ivory stamp was found in the 
Phrygian level at Boghazkéy. The work of the 
Anatolian carvers may have continued in Phrygia 
and in Lydia. 


IRAN 


Iran.—In Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology for 1935 (Leyden, 1937), pp. 56-60, 
J. H. Kramers reviews Dr. E. Herzfeld’s Archae- 
ological History of Iran and Sir Aurel Stein’s An 
Archaeological Tour in the Ancient Persis (reprint 
from Iraq iii, 2, 1935). There are two reproductions 
of the relief of Shapur’s victory over Valerian 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at Naksh-i-Rustam 
near Darab. 

Taq-i-Bustan. —Ernst Herzreip (Arch. Mitt. 
aus Iran ix, 1938, pp. 91-158) shows that TAq-i- 
Bustin dates from the twenty-first to the thirty- 
seventh year of Khusrau Parwéz, who ruled from 
590 to 628 a.p. The recent trend toward ascribing 
the rock sculptures at Taq-i-Bust4n to the reign 
of Péréz (457-628 a.p.) proves to be false. Herz- 
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feld makes full use of numismatic evidence, which 
is so important in Sassanian history. Among the 
many interesting illustrations are the crowns of 
the Sassanian kings, drawn and arranged chron- 
ologically on p. 102. 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Index to BSA. xvii—xxxii.— The Index to Vols. 
xvii-xxxii of BSA. has appeared (iv, 78 pp.). It 
is the work of Mrs. Cuttey, Miss Dorotuy M. 
Vauauan, A. M. Woopwarp and M. N. Top. 
The Epigraphical Index, in seven sections (five 
Greek, two Latin), occupies pp. 1-42, the General 
Index the remainder of the book. 

Work of Dérpfeld.— Very befittingly the monu- 
mental volume of ’Eq. for 1937 is opened by an 
article by W. D6rpFeExp (pp. 1-13), in which the 
Nestor of archaeologists reviews his contribution 
to the work carried on by the Society in the last 
century. It is well known that one of the out- 
standing services rendered to the cause of archae- 
ology by Dérpfeld, apart from his own monu- 
mental contributions, is the help that he has al- 
ways given so ungrudgingly to all those who 
sought his advice. The Greek Archaeological 
Society is not the only institution which was so 
generously helped by Dérpfeld, but is one which 
always gratefully acknowledged its indebtedness 
to him. Following are some of the Greek excava- 
tions to which he contributed his advice and 
work: the Acropolis, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Oropus, 
the lower city of Athens (Theater of Dionysus, 
Olympieion, Bibliotheke of Hadrian, Greek 
Agora), the small theater in the Peiraeus, the 
ship houses in the Peiraeus, the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, Sunium, Thermos, Corcyra. In review- 
ing his assistance to these excavations he also 
gives their main publications. It is perhaps to be 
noted that Dérpfeld in his usual convincing man- 
ner reiterates his view that the Old Temple of 
Athena, the so-called Hecatompedon, was re- 
stored both after the Persian Wars and after the 
fire of 406, and that together with its Opistho- 
domos it served until late Roman times. He also 
brings forth the view that Demeter and her wor- 
ship were brought to Eleusis by the Phoenicians 
from Upper Egypt. 

Ennio Quirino Visconti.—In La Critica d’arte 
xi-xii, 1937, pp. 226-235, Sttvio Ferri examines 
the contributions of Ennio Quirino Visconti to 
the methodology and to the historical and inter- 
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pretative aspects of archaeology. If the faults that 
are of his day and not of himself are discounted, 
he emerges as surprisingly modern in scope and 
knowledge. In the volumes of the Museo Pio 
Clementino (1783 —) he not only was detailed and 
accurate in factual descriptions, but he also 
recognized differences of style, and used them, 
along with costume and hairdress, as criteria to 
establish dating. He believed that an exhaustive 
knowledge of the ancient world and particularly 
of ancient literature was a necessary equipment 
for the archaeologist. Long before Furtwiingler’s 
time he used that scholar’s method of determining 
originals from copies. He restored to the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman periods some of the glory that 
Winckelmann had taken away. He was respon- 
sible for the identifications of many statues, 
among them the Eirene and Ploutos of Kephiso- 
dotos, Myron’s Discobolos, the ‘“‘Pasquino” 
group, the Dying Gaul, and the Sleeping Ariadne. 
He most merits our gratitude for his praise of the 
sculptures from the Parthenon, which finally per- 
suaded the unenthusiastic British to purchase 
them for the nation. In his insistence on turning 
to original sources in order to revivify the past he 
was all but applying the chief theory of romanti- 
cism to classicism, and in his catholicity of 
approach he was a precursor of the modern tend- 
ency to regard as essentially unified the multiple 
aspects of an individual monument. 

Historicity of Classical Art.—In La Critica 
darte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 199-207, R. Brancut 
BANDINELLI seeks to explain the change from the 
archaic to the classical style in Greece from the 
viewpoint of the art historian and of the 
man of the twentieth century. He pleads for a 
presentation of the history of ancient art as 
a study of the particular language of the artist, 
and not solely of the science of antiquity or 
of the “progress” from abstract to naturalistic 
forms. Various interpretations of archaic art are 
reviewed: Winckelmann’s, which provided a 
terminology for periods and styles; Lange’s, 
which recognized the obedience of all primitive 
arts to the law of frontality, but which failed to 
see the decorative possibilities of this style and 
explained it by lack of understanding; Loewy’s, 
which developed the idea of the memory image 
but shows the same naturalistic bias as Lange’s; 
della Seta’s, which advanced the idea that fore- 
shortening is closely connected with chiaroscuro, 
but held that we can have only a scientific in- 
terest in archaic art because it is without the 
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possibility of development. From here the author 
goes on to show that the change from archaic to 
classical style in Greek sculpture and painting is 
characterized by the discovery of foreshortening 
and three-dimensional space. The coloristic 
tendency is the most important factor in the pro- 
duction of the new style. Thus the sculptor’s 
interest changes from the broad surfaces defined 
by lines of early works such as the Dipylon head, 
to the play of half-tints and shadows over a sur- 
face found in the “Theseus” from the Acropolis, 
an effect which is best displayed by the living 
anatomy of moving forms. So foreshortening and 
other more naturalistic modes of representation 
enter art as a means, not an end. 

Eleusis.—In Tpax. 1937, pp. 23-41, JoHN 
TRAVLOs reports on his further investigations of 
the Sacred Way and of the Sanctuary of Aphrodite. 
Within the precinct of that sanctuary he un- 
covered the foundations of a rectangular house, 
composed of three rooms and of an open court, 
which apparently served as a hostel. A number of 
fragmentary inscriptions found built into its wall 
will help to determine the date of the building. 
Further accommodation for pilgrims was pro- 
vided by a group of rooms uncovered at a small 
distance to the east of the house. The north wall 
of the precinct was also found and uncovered to a 
distance of 31 meters. Thus the enclosure is en- 
tirely determined now and its interior is cleared. 
It was further established that the sanctuary was 
destroyed once in its lifetime and was again re- 
stored. 

The Sacred Way was further investigated and a 
topographical plan was drawn of its course along 
the coast and over the Skaramanga ridge (AJA. 
xlii, 1938, p. 187). A portion of the road near the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite was cleared and was 
found in good preservation, which makes possible 
the study of its construction. At that point it had 
a width of 5 meters, it was paved with flat, 
worked stones and was limited by curb stones. 
On the top of the Skaramanga ridge a large 
oblong stone was found, with a cutting on its 
top surface, which perhaps supported a boundary 
stone marking the end of the Athenian and the 
beginning of the Eleusinian territory. 

Further investigation of the area of the Rheitoi 
proved the existence of a line of large blocks in 
the bottom of the Lake of Koumoundouros and 
at about its center. The blocks are re-used and 
apparently once belonged to the older temple of 
Eleusis (cf. IG. i?, 81). There is good ground to be- 
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lieve that they formed a barrier (pp&yua) which 
regulated the flow of the water and that they indi- 
cate the approximate position of the bridge 
mentioned in JG. i, 81. 

The purpose of the work conducted in 1937 at 
Eleusis was to clear completely the group of 
buildings known as the “‘lep& Oixia”, which is 
located immediately to the south of the south 
gate of the precinct, and which was discovered 
some years ago, and to establish its history. The 
important results of this work are briefly re- 
ported by K. Kourountotss and J. TRAvLos in 
TIpakx. 1937, pp. 42-52. The area occupied by this 
architectural group was inhabited from the 
Middle Helladic Period. In the eighth century 
B.c. a house composed of four rooms was built 
over this area, and this was used for worship in 
the seventh century. Large vases of various shapes, 
filled with ashes, apparently the result of sacri- 
fices, and other small votive offerings belonging to 
that century prove the existence of this house-cult. 
A sacrificial bothros discovered in the southwest 
corner of the second room also substantiates this 
seems that the was de- 
stroyed in the sixth century, but the cult was not 
interrupted but was continued in a small square 
chamber built for the purpose. Beyond this 
chamber a second area for sacrifices was found 


conclusion. It house 


and in it was discovered a quantity of black-- 
figured fragments and figurines belonging to the 
latter half of the sixth century. With these were 
also found fragments of roof-tiles similar to the 
painted tiles from the earlier archaic Telesterion. 
Over the ruins of these earlier structures the re- 
mains of a smaller temple were uncovered to 
which belong fragments of marble tiles similar to 
those employed in the Peisistratid Telesterion. 


To the pediment of this temple perhaps belongs 
the fleeing archaic “Kore” found in 1926. The 
group of buildings was surrounded by a polygonal 


peribolos wall belonging to Peisistratid times. A 
plan of the precinct of the “ 
and of its peribolos is given in page 45. To the 


Sacred House” 


west of this peribolos a Mithraeum was con- 
structed in Roman times. A trial trench sunk 
within the walls of this building revealed the re- 
mains of a road, contemporary with the Lycurgan 
walls. 

Kavala.— BakALakis reports on his investiga- 
tions in the vicinity of Kavala in Tpax. 1937, pp. 
59-67. Within the modern city two pyres were 
found which yielded a good quantity of pottery, 
probably from the sanctuary of the Parthenos, 
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dating before the last quarter of the sixth century. 
This new material corroborates the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bakalakis in ’Eg. 1936, pp. 1-48, 
relative to the sanctuaries of the site. The building 
discovered in 1936 at Kalamitsa was completely 
cleared. In its filling were found a quantity of 
sherds dating from the sixth century B.c. to 
Roman Imperial times, stamped amphora-han- 
dles, some coins and terracotta fragments. A 
grave was explored on the road from Kavala to 
Kalamitsa, apparently belonging to the time of 
Antigonos Gonatas. 

Naxos.—C. Karouzos and N. M. Konpo- 
LEON report in TIpax. 1937, pp. 115-122, the 
result of their researches in the island of Naxos. 
Some accidental finds made during the laying 
of the foundations of the Gymnasium led to 
the discovery of five geometric graves, cut in 
the soft granite. Some vases and thirty bird- 
shaped figurines of terracotta were found in them. 
On the top of a hill to the north of the city and at 
the place known as “‘Kamini” the existence of a 
sanctuary was indicated by the discovery of 
sherds of the geometric and archaic periods, of 
some votive offerings and of a fragment of a 
marble statue of a “‘kore.”’ In the ravine to the 
south an intact ancient filling was explored and in 
it were fragments of terracotta figurines and of 
vases of the geometric and early orientalizing 
styles. With them were a number of bronze 
brooches and rings and objects made of bone, an 
inscribed scarab and a small bone plaque bearing 
a hieroglyphic inscription. Probably these formed 
part of the votive offerings of the sanctuary on 
the top of the hill, which apparently was dedicated 
to a goddess. The further exploration of the area 
is expected to make possible more definite con- 
clusions which will prove of consequence for our 
knowledge of the art, topography and cults of 
Naxos. 

Sicyon.— A. ORLANDOs continued the clearance 
of the court of the ““Gymnasion” and excavated 
completely the peripteral temple, presumably of 
Artemis. The temple is oriented east and west and 
is built of Sicyonian stone. It is divided into 
pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos. The threshold 


of the naos and four slabs of its pavement were 
found in situ, and near the rear wall a fragment of 
the base of the cult statue was discovered. The 
temple was constructed in the archaic period, as 
can be deduced from its long and narrow plan and 
from the fragments of archaic epistyles and 
painted antefixes found in its filling. However, it 
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was destroyed at a later period and was rebuilt on 
its old foundations by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
Perhaps the temple was destroyed again by the 
earthquake of 250 and was again rebuilt and used 
as a Christian church. Professor Orlandos gives a 
brief but concise report of the work in which is in- 
cluded a plan of the temple in pax. 1937, pp. 94-96. 
Western Macedonia.—A. KerrAMOPOULLOS 
continued his important explorations of Western 
Macedonia in the summer of 1937 and he reports, 
TIpax. 1937, pp. 67-77, on a number of ancient sites 
and relics from that district. Of special interest 
are: (1) 12 graves of the Hellenistic period found 
near the modern village of Boufari (for the 
ancient city in that location, cf. Tpax. 1933, p. 67, 
and 1934, p. 82, and Classical Studies Presented to 
Ed. Capps, 1936, p. 199). (2) A prehistoric site 
located near the village Omalé. (3) The many 
interesting relics noticed in the area of the village 
Sochos, to the north of Thessaloniki. A trial ex- 
cavation in that village conducted by Ephor D. 
Kotzias disclosed an ancient bath-house. To the 
west of Sochos a mound, known today as Ourda, 
was rich in prehistoric sherds and stone tools. 
Cave of Pan at Daphni.— At a short distance to 
the southwest of the monastery of Daphni and on 
the slopes of Korydalos there is a small cave, 
easily to be seen from the Eleusis highway just 
above the line of trees. This cave of Pan noted by 
Kambouroghlou was fully excavated in 1982 by 
Joun Travios, who describes the results of his 
excavations in Eg. 1937, pp. 391-408. The in- 
terior of the cave is divided by cross walls in four 
compartments and in front of its opening a plat- 
form is formed by a retaining wall built in roughly 
hewn stones. From this wall a stairway, cut in the 
rock in its upper section, leads into the opening of 
the cave, while a small path led from the Sacred 
Way to the retaining wall. In the filling of the 
cave were found fragments of terracotta figurines 
and a quantity of sherds and ashes from sacri- 
fices containing bones of small animals. The most 
important of the sherds are fully described. 
Artistically they are unimportant but they help 
to prove that the cave was sacred to Pan and the 
Nymphs and was in use from the first quarter to 
the end of the fifth century. In the Christian pe- 
riod the cave was again used for a time, perhaps by 
monks connected with the monastery of Daphni. 


AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


Helladic Chronology.—The relation of the 
Early Helladic and the Middle Helladic periods 
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has not as yet been established to the satisfaction 
of prehistorians. A comparison of the artistic and 
cultural activities, such as house-building, pot- 
tery, figurines, burial customs, etc., seems to in- 
dicate that a sharp break exists between these 
two periods. Thus far the ceramic products of the 
two periods were usually compared, but on such a 
comparison alone definite cultural and _ racial 
conclusions cannot be based. On the other hand 
there does not seem to be a very close relation 
between the Neolithic and the Middle Helladic 
periods. GEoRGE E. Mytonas in presenting the 
existing evidence concludes that basic cultural 
differences exist between the cultures developed 
in Greece during the Early Helladic and Middle 
Helladic periods, which can be explained if we 
assume a definite cultural break between these 
two periods (’Eg. 1937, pp. 40-47). 

Achaia.— N. Kyparissss reports the results of 
his investigations of the Mycenaean cemetery at 
Antheia near Patras in TIpax. 1937, pp. 84-93. 
Five chamber tombs were excavated in 1937, 
from which were recovered 96 Late Helladic III 
vases of various shapes, almost completely pre- 
served. Besides these vases the graves yielded 
an alabaster pyxis with an interesting decoration 
of nautili arranged in two zones, necklace beads of 
glass paste bearing a marine pattern, pieces of an 
ivory comb, beads of agate and bone needles. The 
bodies were found on the floor of the graves, but 
in some a pit was found dug in the rock and con- 
taining the remains of earlier burials. 

Excavations in Crete.—The accidental discov- 
ery of two Minoan statuettes at Bairia, in the 
district of Gazi, six kilometers to the west of 
Candia, led Sp. Martnatos to excavate at the site 
in 1936 a rectangular chamber, forming part of a 
larger structure which could not be entirely 
cleared at the time. In this rectangular chamber, 
about 4 x 2.90 m., he discovered three additional 
terracotta statuettes of a goddess and some cult 
vases. These statuettes are remarkable for their 
size and their perfect preservation. The largest 
measures 0.775 m. and the smallest 0.52 m. They 
stand on a cylindrical base, have their hands 
raised on either side of their heads in the well 
known attitude of the latest Knossian statuettes. 
Nos. 2, 3 and 5 bear doves on their heads, while 
No. 1 possesses a stephane, over which are placed 
three large pins ending in the form of a bud (the 
papaver somniferum). Two of the statuettes were 
found broken and consequently made possible 
a study of the way in which they were made. 
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The same technique was followed in the making 
of the statuettes Gournia, 
Knossos, Prinia and Pangalochori. These now 


from Koumasa, 
should all be considered contemporary with the 
statuettes of Gazi. Fortunately, with the latter 
was found a number of vases, which will place 
these objects at the very end of the Late Minoan 
IIT period, and this exact dating of such objects is 
the important contribution of the Gazi statuettes 
to our knowledge. One of the statuettes is repre- 
sented bearing pins ending in a poppy (utKov), 
the medicinal quality of which is recognized by 
the villagers even today. Since other objects 
placed over the head of the goddess symbolize one 
or another aspect of her divine character, the 
author suggests that the poppy identifies her as 
the goddess of health and fertility. The gesture of 
the goddess with raised hands has not been 
adequately explained, but it must be one of 
blessing or of prayer, and as such, it heralds the 
similar gestures of the “Orante”’ of Christian 
iconography. Of the other finds the most inter- 
esting are two cylindrical vases with plastic 
snakes stuck on the sides. One of them is com- 
pletely preserved and possesses a bottom. Be- 
cause the examples known from previous excava- 
tions lacked such a bottom, it was suggested 
that these cylindrical vases were used for liba- 
tions. The complete example from Gazi leads 
Marinatos to suggest that they were flower vases 
placed in sanctuaries (’Eo. 1937, pp. 278-291). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Macedonian Royal House.— Philip V was 
born soon before or after the marriage of Deme- 
trius II to Queen Phthia, and it is commonly 
supposed, despite literary sources, that Phthia 
was the mother. With the literary sources dis- 
credited, the whole history of the period is ob- 
scure. In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 


xlviii, 1937, pp. 127-180, an attempt is made to 


clarify the whole picture. C. F. Epson first shows 
that each Macedonian king did not have an 
official “royal style” of his own in documents, as 
was commonly believed. In Athenian inscriptions 
mentions of the king and his title, queen, and 
children were later, for the most part, erased. 
“Royal style” being no longer an obstacle, 
S. Dow restores the erased formulae. The in- 
scriptions cease to conflict with the literary evi- 
dence, and Epson demonstrates that these authors 
are in agreement, that they derive from mutually 
independent that they deserve 


sources, and 
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credence. Philip’s mother was not Queen Phthia, 
but a captive of unknown name, whom Deme- 
trius significantly called “Chryseis.” Chryseis 
was later married to Antigonos III, and thereby 
the succession was preserved for Philip; by 226, 
as an Agora inscription proves, Macedon was 
stabilized. (Chronological table, p. 179). 

Athenian Decrees of 216-212 B.C.—In Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology xlviii, 1937, pp. 
105-126, S. Dow restores IG., ii, 794 as a decree 
in honor of ephebes, dating it 216/5. The Boule 
met in the Eleusinion (restored); the restoration 
is confirmed by studying the meeting places of 
the Boule. The date falls in the period of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. The calendar of this period 
(Boedromion 13-27) is settled by a study of the 
literary evidence together with the decrees, 
among them IG., ii?, 846 of Boedromion 215/4. To 
the years ca. 215 B.c. the re-foundation of the 
Lykaia is dated by letter-forms, JG., ii?, 993 
being moved from med. s. II, with support from 
Polybius 5, 106. 

Egyptian Cults in Athens.—The core of this 
varied and inclusive study is a new edition of 
IG., ii?, 1292, a decree of Sarapiastai. A detailed 
commentary discusses particularly the proeranis- 
tria, a title otherwise unknown; the female presi- 
dency is shown to have been merely nominal— 
men controlled the group. The date, established 
from an archon and from letter-forms, is not ca. 
273, but ca. 216 B.c. Pausanias cannot be pressed 
for evidence that Sarapis was introduced earlier, 
and the first dedicatory inscription is from ca. 
200. The hieron seen by Pausanias was evidently 
between the present Metropolitan Church and the 
steeper part of the North Slope of the Acropolis. 
From the hieron we have two caryatids (?) and a 
colossal foot of the god, here first published. In 
Delos, Athenian interest in the cult, which was 
flourishing by 166 B.c., is displayed by a building 
program inaugurated ca. 135. By ca. 110, Athenian 
mint magistrates could use Isis as a symbol, and a 
dedication, now proved by the hand of the stone- 
cutter to be Athenian, shows that the cult’ had 
expanded in Athens by 100 B.c. The first full 
study of Athenian theophoric personal names illus- 
trates how Isis eventually attained a popularity 


surpassed only by Dionysus, but Sarapis took a 
secondary position, and for Anubis, who was 
jackal-headed in Delos and doubtless in Athens, 
no child was ever named. There is no evidence 
that the Egyptian gods ever received official 
honors alongside the Olympian. (S. Dow, Harvard 
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Theological Review 30, 1937, pp. 183-232; sum- 
mary, pp. 227-232). 

Epigrams from Thessaly.—In the second vol- 
ume of Polemon, Miss Tu. A. ARVANITOPOULOU 
publishes twelve epigrams discovered by Profes- 
sor Arvanitopoulos in Thessaly. Two of these, 
Nos. 1 and 3, have already been published by 
W. Peek in “Metrische Inschriften,” Sonderab- 
druck aus der Festgabe aus Athen Th. Wiegand 
dargebracht, pp. 38 ff. They date in the main 
from the fourth and third centuries B.c., but one 
of them (No. 7) seems to belong to the archaic 
period and two (Nos. 11-12) to the fourth century 
A.D. Eight of the epigrams (Nos. 1-8) were found 
in the towns of Demetrias—Pagasae and were in- 
scribed on stelae which originally bore painted 
representations (cf. A. Arvanitopoulos, [patrtai 
Anuntpidd0s —Tlayaodv, Athens, 1928). 
No. 9, an epigram to the young warrior Kinon who 
was killed in the battle of 218/7 against Philip V., 
belongs also to the “painted stelae” variety and is 
of historic interest for its contribution to the 
understanding of Polybios’ account of the events 
(E, 99, 2-100, 8). Eleven of these epigrams are 
funerary, and one a thanksgiving to Artemis by 
one of her priestesses &vti téxvwv. The epigrams 
published now for the first time do not present 
any exceptional interest, but are characteristic 
samples of such poetic creations of the fourth and 
third centuries; however, they are published very 
succinctly and with a number of helpful com- 
ments and will be a welcome addition to those 
already published in 7G. ix?. In the text are in- 
troduced a number of valuable suggestions and 
comments made by Professor Em. Pezopoulos of 
the University of Athens. 


SCULPTURE 

Myron’s ‘‘Discobolus.”’— Three excellent new 
photographs of the Discobolus by Myron, for- 
merly in the Lancellotti Palace in Rome and now 
in the Glyptothek at Munich, are published in 
ILN. December 3, 1938, pp. 1038-1039. 

The Ludovisi-Boston Reliefs Again.— Roy C. 
FLICKINGER suggests a new interpretation of the 
representations on the Ludovisi-Boston reliefs in 
"Ep. 1937, pp. 30-32. The subject of the relief, 
which is usually termed the “Birth of Aphro- 
dite,’ and which is now in Rome, he interprets as 
Thetis, the daughter of Nereus, giving birth to 
Achilles in her father’s house. Thus he combines 
the traditional interpretation with the one ad- 
vanced by Klein (in JdJ. xxxi, 1916, pp. 231 ff.). 
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In the central panel of the companion piece in 
Boston he sees Thetis, Aphrodite and Eros, 
present at the weighing of the souls of Paris and of 
Achilles. Thus the main panels of the altar depict 
the birth and the death of the Homeric hero, 
Achilles (cf. AJA. xli, 1937, p. 110, for a summary 
of this paper). 

Eleusinian Relief in New York.—GisEexa M. A. 
RicuTer publishes the fragments of the Eleu- 
sinian relief discovered in Rome some twenty 
years ago and now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 20-26. These fragments, parts 
of a faithful copy of the well known relief of 
Demeter, Persephone and Triptolemos now in the 
National Museum at Athens, are very important 
for various reasons. First of all they enable us to 
see how far the copyist could approach an original. 
Since instances of the survival of a Greek original 
and Roman copies are very rare, this contribution 
of the fragments is considerable. A comparison of 
the original and the copy proves that the delicate 
carving of the original is replaced by a drier, 
Second, the Metropolitan 
Museum fragments help to establish the purpose 
and the place in which the original reliefs were 
kept. A fragment of a sandalled foot with folds of 
drapery, which was obtained with the rest of the 
fragments, is made of the same marble and ex- 
hibits the same technique as the rest of them. And 
yet because of its size it cannot belong to the same 
relief, but it is a part of a different composition 
and must belong to a companion relief. This seems 
to indicate the existence of two Greek originals, 
from which were made the two Roman copies. 
The two original reliefs were perhaps placed in the 
Periclean Telesterion, where they could be seen 
by the initiates. The date of the surviving Greek 
relief will agree with the reported date of the con- 
struction of that Telesterion. Such a position of 
the relief will explain why the Roman, who re- 
spected the mysteries, left the original in its place 
and was satisfied with a copy. The copies were 
made either for a temple of Ceres in Rome or for 
the benefit of a Roman art lover who was im- 
pressed by the simplicity and the grandeur of the 
original. 

A Statuette of Herakles.—In Eo. 1937, pp. 
33-39, the late Luiat PERNIER discusses a terra- 
cotta statuette of Herakles discovered in the 
neighborhood of Pieve di Sinalunga in 1916 and 
now in the Museo Archeologico of Florence (In- 
ventory No. 87397). It measures 0.45 m. high and 
is well preserved, with the exception of the left 


harder treatment. 
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hand which is missing. It reproduces the type of 
the Hercules 
favorite type in Graeco-Roman times, to’ judge 


of Lysippos, a 


from the known fourteen replicas. In describing 
the statuette the author discusses once more the 
evidence on which is based our knowledge of this 
famous statue of Lysippos and points out that the 
famous Sicyonian artist did not originate the type 
but imparted to it the vigorous contrast of the 
athletic, over-muscular form with the serene, al- 
most spiritual expression of the face. The statuette 
of Sinalunga (along with that from Jagsthausen) 
presents some differences in details in the type as 
exemplified by the bronze statuette from the 
Pompeian Villa at Sarno, now in the National 
Museum of Naples. The hero holds the club with 
his right hand, while he projects his left hand 
forward. This left hand is missing, but the author 
wants to see it extended with palm upwards hold- 
ing the apples of the Hesperides, in a manner 
similar to that illustrated by a bronze statuette 
in the Florence Museum. The filling in which the 
statuette was found belongs to the second century 
A.D., but the details of the work will place it in a 
much earlier period and will indicate that it was 
modeled after Etruscan tradition. 

A Head in Oslo.— The marble head of a youth- 
ful Dionysos (?) in the National Gallery at Oslo 
is discussed by Sam Errrem in Eo. 1937, pp. .« 
17-19. It was reported by an art dealer to have 
come from Asia Minor (Pergamon?). It is a copy 
of a good period of a pre-Praxitelean original, and 
possesses a religious expression. It can be com- 
pared to advantage with a head in the Con- 
and with another in the Woerlitzer 
Collection. The hair back of the temples would 
indicate that the head was turned slightly to one 


servatori 


side. 
Subjects of Reliefs.—Grorce Meavtis, in 
"Eo. 1937, pp. 27-29 explains why certain motives 


in reliefs were popular in ancient times. He, uses 


the well known relief composition of Dionysos’ 
visit to Ikarios, of which eighteen replicas have 
survived, as a typical relief of this kind. From 
literature he Plutarch’s life of Antony 
(ch. 24 and 26). He finds that the subject, which 
is Alexandrian in spirit, owed its popularity to the 
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fact that it reflected the tendencies, the beliefs 
and superstitions current in Alexandria during the 
period. Dionysos brought good luck to those 
whom he honored with his visit, besides poetic 
inspiration, joy and perhaps immortality (cf. 
Picard in AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 137 ff.). 
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Tarentine Terracottas.— The terracottas found 
so abundantly in the necropolis of Taranto are 
discussed by C. W. LunstncH ScHEULEER (La 
Critica d’arte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 208-215) as indica- 
tive of Tarentine artistic taste and of the sources 
of the city’s art. Several types, among them that 
of the reclining male figure, are derived from 
Samos, and others from the Peloponnesus. Some 
show the influence of the styles of Greek masters 
such as Phidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, and Timo- 
theos. The Tarentine coroplasts preferred large 
and simple forms, such as those of the Attic style 
of the third quarter of the fifth century, and con- 
tinued to use them long after they had been 
abandoned in Greece. 


VASES 


A Black-Figured Hydria.—J. D. 
publishes a fragment of a black-figured hydria 
bequeathed by Wilhelm Froehner to the Cabinet 
des Médailles in Eg. 1937, pp. 14-16. It is a 
shoulder picture and represents a foot race. Parts 
of four runners are preserved and the manner in 
which they are drawn proves that the vase was 
painted by Lydos, one of the great masters of the 
black-figured style in the second quarter of the 
sixth century. This fragment was proved to join a 
composite fragment from a black-figured hydria in 
the style of Lydos now in the collection of the 
University of Gittingen. Thus a good part of the 
hydria is put together. On its shoulder it bears a 
foot-race attended by three officials, two of whom 
are standing, while the third is seated. The main 
representation on the hydria is afour-horse chariot. 

Two Tomb-Groups from Selinus. — In the course 
of a study of Etruscan bucchero ware K. M. T. 
Atkinson (BSR. xiv (N.S. i), 1938, pp. 115-136) 
took the opportunity of examining and catalogu- 
ing two of the inhumation graves in the earlier of 
the two cemeteries of Selinus, afew hundred meters 
to the north of the ancient town, in an area known 
as Galera e Bagliazzo. Tombs 27 and 55 were 
chosen because of the variety of pottery found in 
them, which offered the best chance of establish- 
ing their date in relation to pottery elsewhere. 
Tomb 55 contained twenty-four vases of bucchero 
and Corinthian ware, a plastic vase, and various 
small metal objects.. Tomb 27 held Corinthian 
ware and black-glazed ware, including two ala- 
bastra with smooth black-polished surface, 
pointed at the end, and with flat disc-shaped rims; 
the body of one was decorated in close concentric 
grooves; both were probably of Rhodian origin. 
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The date of these tomb groups coincides ap- 
parently with that of the founding of the city, ca 
630 B.c. The finds illustrate by the prevalence of 
miniature vases and the poor quality of the 
pottery the comparative poverty of the early 
colonists; they show their commercial relations, 
such as, despite the absence of painted pottery 
from Rhodes, close connection with that island, 
and serve to establish precise dating for various 
groups of common wares that can be used in turn 
to date Etruscan and late Villanovan graves. 


NUMISMATICS 


Celtic Use of Gold Stater of Philip I.— 
B. Sarta in Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 49-50, 
points out that the gold stater of Philip II of 
Macedon with Apollo head .on the obverse, and 
biga on the reverse, was not taken over in west 
Celtic coinage through Massilia as generally 
supposed, but rather by way of Rome. 


ROMAN 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Caesar, the Senate and Italy.—In attempting 
to answer the problem, continuously debated, as 
to what réle should be assigned to the dictatorship 
of Caesar in the transformation of the Roman 
state RonaLp Syme in BSR. xiv (N.S. i), 1938, 
pp. 1-31, brings to bear once more evidence from 
the senate, and comes to the conclusion that the 
recruiting of the forces for the Roman senate by 
Caesar was not as abrupt and strange as has been 
often supposed, that Caesar brought in excellent 
men from the Italici, the aristocracy of this group, 
to give that part of Italy its proper place in the 
life of the Roman state, so that by the time of 
Augustus the Senate was representative of all 
Italy. It was not for mere “abstract reasons”’ that 
Caesar introduced into the Senate adherents from 
the Italici; these men had proved their loyalty in 
the past, and would be useful in the future. 
“Tota Italia,” 
of “abstract speculation,” 


therefore, was not the product 
but achieved and 
hastened by civil war, dictatorship, and revo- 
lution. 

The Pons Sublicius and Insula Tiberina.— 
The vexed question of the position of the Sublician 
Bridge and its relation to the Island in the Tiber 
is re-examined by Marearet E. Hirst in BSR. 
xiv (N.S. i), 1938, pp. 187-151. She considers the 
problem from the point of view of clues to the 
position of the bridge given by allusions in 
classical writers, its relation to other known 
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bridges, the conception of Livy and Dionysius of 
its position in relation to the Servian wall, and 
possible information given by the Marble Plan 
and the two medallions of Antoninus Pius, 
showing the story of Horatius Cocles and the 
arrival of the serpent of Aesculapius. Her conclu- 
sion is that, if the first bridge had no contact with 
the island, possibly because such contact was 
avoided by the presence of a very old cult of 
Vediovis there, it must have crossed the Tiber 
just between the island and the site of the later 
Pons Aemilius, or possibly, just below that site. 

Ostia.— FrepEriIcK H. Witson continues the 
second part of his social and economic history 
of Ostia (Part I published in BSR. xiii, pp. 41-68) 
with an examination of the end of the second, and 
of the third and fourth centuries A.p., principally 
on the basis of epigraphical and architectural 
evidence. The city, which during the second cen- 
tury had been one of the most important ports of 
the ancient world, suffered unmitigated disaster 
in the third century. This situation becomes 
evident in the lack of new buildings of that period, 
in the inadequate upkeep of the old, and in the 
withdrawal of the protection of the vigiles. The 
order of the Augustales had become converted 
into a kind of money-making machine. When 
Constantine made Porto a separate town, his 
action came as a result and not as the cause of the 
decline of Ostia proper, which gradually became 
little more than a watering place and a resort. 
Thus Ostia, during the course of a hundred years, 
wholly from economic causes, underwent an 
almost complete change of fortune (BSR. xiv 
(N.S. i), 1938, pp. 152-162). 

The Silver Plate from Parabiago.— Apa Levi 
gives a detailed description of the unique silver 
plate of the Antonine period now in the Brera. 
It was found at Parabiago among the ruins of a 
cemetery, where it had served as the covering of 
a cinerary urn, though it must have been designed 
as a sacred vessel for some shrine of the Magna 
Mater. Cybele and Attis are shown seated in a 
chariot drawn by lions, attended by Corybantes; 
above are the sun and moon in chariots; below, 
reclining figures of Tellus and a water nymph, 
with Oceanus and Thetis (or Triton and a Nereid) 
rising between them, and dancing putti holding 
attributes denoting the four seasons. To the right 
of the Magna Mater’s chariot is a youthful male 
figure, standing in an oval frame supported by an 
Atlantid. On the frame are the signs of the Zodiac, 
and the youth, who places his hand between the 
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signs of Aries and Taurus, is interpreted as 
Mithras, pointing out the vernal equinox at 
which the marriage of Cybele and Attis took 
place.! The grandiose composition, which com- 
bines Hellenistic with Roman stylistic elements, 
has a dramatic quality and a coloristic effect which 
suggest that it may have been inspired by the 
final scene in the drama which from Claudian 
times was presented in a wooden temple con- 
structed in front of the temple of Cybele (La 
Critica d’arte xi-xii, 1937, pp. 218-225). 


SCULPTURE 


Colossal Head of Julia Domna.—In La Critica 
1937, pp. 216-217, C. ALBiIzzaTI 
gives a careful description and stylistic analysis 


darte xi-xii, 


of a colossal marble head of Julia Domna, acquired 
by the Vatican Museums in 1933. Apparently it is 
an official portrait, made for insertion into the 
body and veiled back of the head of the statue 
of an earlier empress. Particularly noteworthy is 
the downward glance of the eyes, which follows 
the inclination of the head, as if the sculptor had 
felt the model to be in conversation with him. 
This characteristic is found in other portraits of 
the period of the Severi; by comparison with these, 
the head in question is dated a little before 200 
A.D. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Extortion Court at Rome. —J. P. V. D. Batspon 
examines closely the evidence concerning Acilius, 
Caepio, and Glaucia, the three 


‘ 


‘mystery figures” 
in the history of the Extortion Court at Rome, in 
disproving the theory revived by Carcopino that 
Gaius Gracchus established mixed juries of sena- 
tors and equites for this court, and that it was 
Glaucia who first used jurors drawn exclusively 
from the equites. Glaucia’s law in Carcopino’s 
view, i.e. the lex Servilia repetundarum, is extant 
on the Naples tablets (CIL. i*, 583). Balsdon 
reverts to Mommsen’s theory that Gaius Gracchus 
gave the Extortion Court over to the equites com- 
pletely, and the law regarding it was sponsored 
by Gaius Gracchus’ fellow tribune, M. Acilius 
Glabrio whose name appears in the lex Acilia, 
still surviving on the Naples tablets of 123-122 
B.c. Glaucia’s tribunate (104 or 101 B.c.) and his 
legislation, so far as it concerned the constitution 
of juries in the quaestio repetundarum, cancelled 
the legislation of Caepio, passed in 106 B.c., 

1 For another interpretation, see AJ A. xii, 1938, 
p. 576. 
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according to Cassiodorus and Obsequens, which 
established mixed juries of senators and equites 
(BSR. xiv (N.S. i), 1938, 98-114). 

Inscriptions from Dion.—In ’Eg. 1937, pp. 
527-533, Cu. I. Maxaronas publishes two Latin 
inscriptions from Dion, which, with other antiq- 
uities, were confiscated in 1936 by the authorities 
of Katrerina. They were found beyond the peri- 
bolos of the city and at a distance of 100 meters 
to the east of the theater. The first commemorates 
the construction of a building to be used in con- 
nection with the temple of Dionysos. The second, 
cut on the base of a statue, was a dedicatory 
inscription to “Libero (Dionysos) Patri et 
Thiasos.”” These two inscriptions indicate the 
existence of a sanctuary of Dionysos near the 
place where these documents were found. This 
existence of a temple outside the walls strengthens 
the belief that the famous sanctuary of Zeus could 
also be outside the walls. Professor Soteriades’ 
work within the walls of the city has failed to 
reveal the temple and Leake has noted remains of 
a great temple, which he identified as that of 
Zeus, outside the walls. A re-examination of Livy’s 
and Polybius’ pertinent passages proves that the 
former (XLIV, 6) places the temple outside the 
walls, while the latter (I, 62, 1) does not specify 
any definite Soteriades assumed. 
Makaronas believes that the famous sanctuary 
should be sought beyond the walls of the city. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


The Archaeology of Farfa.— In Rivista di Arche- 
ologia Cristiana xv, 1938, pp. 37-71, G. CRoquison 
summarizes the architectural history of Farfa in 
the Roman and mediaeval periods, describing the 
principal discoveries and also important structures 
which are still standing. The material is valuable 
for the inscriptions, wall paintings, and columns 
and capitals of Roman times (probably second 
century), and especially for the evidence given by 
its campanile and square coro concerning a wholly 
unstudied subject of Italian sacred architecture 
of the Carolingian period. The author outlines a 
plan for the systematic study of the entire site, 
which has yet to be made. 

Early Basilica of San Clemente. — Recent exca- 
vations and the draining of the water from 
beneath S. Clemente have brought to light further 
information concerning the structure below the 
early basilica, of which until this time only a 
portion of the side wall has been visible. This is 
shown to have been a rectangular structure of 


section, as 
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tufa. Along its walls were brick partitions, 
forming a series of small rectangular chambers and 
leaving a large central open space with which all 
communicated. When the pavement of the sub- 
sidiary rooms was later raised, three steps were 
provided leading up from the lower level of the 
central chamber. Traces of adjoining buildings at 
the same level were also discovered (E JUNYENT, 
in Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana xv, 1938, pp. 
147-152). 

Lost Early Christian Fresco.—In Archivio d. 
R. D. romana d. Storia Patria ii, 1936, pp. 137-177, 
I. Duscev publishes an autographed manuscript 
of G. Ciampini, dealing with a fresco discovered 
on the Caelian in 1689. Though lost, this fresco 
is of historical importance because it included 
originally the figures of Pope Formosus and King 
Boris of Bulgaria. This document of Roman efforts 
in the Balkans is presumably dated 891-895, 
but the effigy of Formosus was promptly deleted 
from the fresco in the reaction which followed his 
pontificate. Though Ciampini’s sketch is well 
known, his manuscript treatise has lain hitherto 
unpublished. 

The Benaki Museum at Athens.—In /LN. 
August 27, 1938, pp. 369-371, GiuLio Jacorr 
describes some of the treasures of Neo-Hellenic 
art which have been collected by Antonio Benaki, 
and which are now on exhibition in the Benaki 
Museum at Athens. The collection includes 
embroideries, costumes, jewels, pottery, sculpture, 
wood-carving, metal-work, ikons, and glass. Jacopi 
points out particularly the survival of classical 
traditions in Greek art throughout the ages. The 
costumes and jewels worn in recent years might 
well be those described by Homer. 

Anchialos.—At a short distance from the 
public square of the modern town, G. SoTERIOU 
uncovered the wall of an enclosure containing a 
number of buildings, the most important of which 
is a rectangular structure occupied during the 
Roman and the Early Christian periods. Beyond 
this a space divided by twocolumns into three parts 
was cleared and to the left of it a series of square 
chambers was unearthed. The paving of what 
seems to be a road was also found beyond these 
remains. The excavation of the area will be con- 
tinued in 1938, but it can be presumed at present 
that all these buildings belong to the agora of the 
ancient town. 

About 45 meters to the north of Basilica A were 
excavated parts of Early Christian dwellings, in 
the débris of which were found fragments of archi- 
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tectural ornaments, of pithoi and of vases. These 
seem to indicate that during the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era private dwellings were deco- 
rated in the same way as the religious buildings. 
A brief report of the results of the excavations at 
Anchialos is published by the excavator in Tpax. 
1937, pp. 53-58. 

Geraki.—To the east of Geraki in Lacedae- 
monia, ANDREW XYNGOPOULLOS excavated the 
greater part of a tri-partite basilica with a 
single apse at the end of its nave, which was built 
in the fifth century of our era. Evidence was ob- 
tained to prove that the basilica was in use until 
the eleventh century. The area around the village 
abounds in monuments of the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, but it is the first time that the 
earlier relics of the district are being investigated. 
A brief report of the work carried thus far with a 
plan of the basilica is given by Xyngopoullos in 
1937, pp. 108-114. 

Nikopolis.—In 1937 work was concentrated on 
the clearing of the large basilica, of which the 
“bema”’ was discovered in 1931. Its interior was 
found to be divided into five sections by four rows 
of columns, and in its nave was found the 
“ambon” of the basilica. It was composed of 
two small walls coated with sculptured slabs of 
the Roman period and of others with crosses. 
Between these walls were found the base and part 
of the shaft of an Ionic column, which supported 
the floor of the ““ambon” composed of a marble 
base of late Hellenistic times bearing in low relief 
a battle scene between Greeks and Amazons. 
Part of this representation was erased by the 
Christians and this was covered with a mosaic 
frieze, from which are preserved two busts, that 
of a man and a woman; these perhaps were the 
donors who made possible the decoration of the 
“ambon.”’ 

In the north section of the town and near the 
fortification walls was excavated a smaller basilica 
belonging to the time of Justinian, while in the 
eastern part of the city a large Roman structure 
was revealed. The latter has a rectangular shape 
and terminates at the west in a semicircular 
exedra with niches. The floor of the building was 
covered with mosaics in geometric patterns. Re- 
mains of an ancient road were also uncovered and 
by its side a stoa, the base of a statue of a Roman 
general and the marble head of an elder Roman 
were found. A brief report of this work by A. 
OrLANDOs and G. Soreriou appears in 
1937, pp. 78-83. 
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Spetsae.—In Tpax. 1937, pp. 97-108, G. A. 
SOTERIOU gives a brief report of his investigations 
on the island of Spetsae. Near the port of the island 
and by the small church of Evangelistria he 
uncovered a rather small basilica, with a narthex, 
nave and two side aisles, separated by four 
columns. The fragments of the sculptured slabs 
and of the vases found place this basilica in the 
second half of the fifth century or at the most 
in the beginnings of the sixth century. At the site 
known today as the ““MuAos tod BpowTn,” a 
substantial of a larger three-partite 
Basilica was cleared. From the finds made in it, 


section 


it can be concluded that the Basilica belongs to 
the reign of Justinian. 

These two basilicas will bring about the revision 
of the history of the island. Hitherto it was be- 
lieved that the island was inhabited in 1716 when 
Nauplia and Monemvasia were captured by the 
Turks. Now it is proved by the basilicas that the 
island was well inhabited in the time of Justinian. 
Thus between ancient times, when the island was 
known as Titr&pnvos or Mitvovca, and modern 
times, we have an Early Christian period, the 
length of which will be further investigated in 
subsequent explorations. The large historic house 
of Hadjighianni Mexi was donated to the nation 
and is being transformed into an Archaeological 
and Historic Museum and in this the finds from 
the excavations are stored. 


MEDIAEVAL 


The Symbolic Importance of the Carnation in 
Mediaeval Painting.—In Revue de l’Art Ixxi, 
1937, pp. 233 ff., FernNanp Mercier concludes 
that the use of the pink in portraits of the 
fifteenth century is as a symbol indicating a 
betrothal or a coming marriage. This conclusion 
is based on a portrait of the Emperor Maximilian 
of Austria in the Haro Collection and on an ac- 


count of his marriage as given in “Die Burgun- 
dische Heirat Maximilians I” by K. Rausch. ' 
The Carolingian Plan of St. Gall.—In Bull. 
Monum. xevi, 1937, pp. 265 ff., Hans RemnnArRpT 
reconstructs on paper the ninth-century plan of 


the Saint-Gall abbey church. He determines the 
original dimensions and dispositions from the ex- 
tant exemplar or architect’s schematic plan, where- 
on tituli give corrected measurements in feet to 
guide the builders. In order to conform to these 
measurements Reinhardt makes a reasoned altera- 
tion in the arrangement of the sanctuary as it is 
shown on the exemplar. Otherwise he follows the 
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reconstruction of Dehio. He explains the errors 
made in all previous attempts to solve this 
problem. 

Alamannic Sax with Runes.— Erick Mo.trke 
and Gustav NECKEL discuss a richly ornamented 
Germanic sax cut with Runic characters, found in 
grave 381 in the Alamannic cemetery near 
Hailfingen, OA. Rottenburg, and dating in the 
seventh century. The letters have no apparent 
meaning and belong in the realm of mere char- 
acters and signs of magic, according to Moltke. 
Neckel confirms the Runic nature of the inscrip- 
tion (Germania xviii, 1934, pp. 36-43). 


RENAISSANCE 


Lost Works of Albrecht Altdorfer.—In Die 
Graphischen Kiinste iii, 1938, pp. 2 ff., Berry 
Kurtu discusses two original works of Albrecht 
Altdorfer, known to us only through copies, and 
establishes their dates by comparison with his 
known works. One is a drawing or etching of the 
Crucifixion, dating about 1510 or 1511. The other 
is a Beheading of John the Baptist, probably a 
wood-cut dating from 1508-1512. 

Catalan Painting and Sculpture.—In Revue de 
PArt lxxi, 1937, pp. 25 ff., ANDRE DeEzaRROIS 
traces the development of Catalonian painting 
and sculpture from the tenth century till it loses 
its native character in the Italian style of the 
sixteenth century. In passing he discusses the 
Mozarabic and Byzantine influences and treats 
in particular the relation between the native 
polychrome stucco work and the French and 
German minor metal works of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Origins of Giotto’s Style.—In Rivista d’ Arte 
xix, 1937, pp. 193-220, Mario SALMI summarizes 
the contention that Giotto’s art evolves under the 
combined influence of Cimabue and the Roman 
School, and that the Assisi frescoes of the Life of 
St. Francis best illustrate the artist’s development. 
In addition, the writer holds that the crucifix at 
Santa Maria Novella is surely by Giotto and 
contemporary with or just prior to thé Assisi 
paintings. Included is a long analysis of the stylistic 
questions involved. 

Deposition Altar-Piece.—It is the contention 
of W. Meppine that the Deposition at Nieder- 
waroldern, by an unknown painter, but bearing 
the date 1519, may help to provide a positive 
answer to the question of whether the Master of 
Flémalle is actually to be identified with the 
young Roger van der Weyden. The writer calls 
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attention to the numerous similarities between 
the figures of the German altar-piece and figures 
scattered throughout the paintings of the two 
Flemish masters. His conclusion is that a painting 
by van der Weyden, now lost, must have served 
as a model for the Niederwaroldern picture, and 
that this prototype was itself executed somewhere 
round 1435 and stands as a link between the 
Liverpool Deposition by the Master of Flémalle 
and Roger’s in the Escorial (Zeitschr. fiir 
Kunstgesch. vii, 1938, pp. 119-133). 

Leonardo’s Portrait of Ginevra dei Benci. —In 
MJb., NF., xii, 1938, pp. 185 ff., Emr Mor.ier 
discusses Leonardo’s earliest portrait, Ginevra dei 
Benci, at one time ascribed to Verrocchio. Painted 
on wood, it was cut down, the lower portion being 
damaged, and a new piece added. In the repaint- 
ing the subject’s hands were omitted. The back 
of the panel shows a wreath, an untouched work 
of Leonardo. The article concludes with a history 
of the sitter and of the painting itself. 

The Realism of Caravaggio.—In Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts July—August, 1938, pp. 45 ff., Prerre 
FRANCASTEL points out that the usual conception 
of Caravaggio as an uncompromising realist and 
individualist in art arises from studying him in 
the interests of the theory of French “realism” in 
the eighteenth century (about which the author 
has grave doubts) and from regarding the period 
of the Counter Reformation as based simply on 
one all powerful ideal. 

Francesco Pesellino. —The problem of whether 
Pesellino played any important part in the execu- 
tion of the National Gallery’s Trinita from Pistoia 
has long been a subject forcontroversy. G.GRONAU 
has marshalled all the pertinent documentary 
evidence, and published the actual texts. In addi- 
tion, he has offered a solution which does not 
depend for its success upon Mary Logan’s sup- 
position that a hypothetical ““Compagno” did the 
work. On the contrary, he contends that Pesellino 
himself completed almost all of the picture except 
the two figures on the left, and that these, together 
with the predella, were later finished by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, who was, according to Gronau, 
almost certainly Pesellino’s master. On the basis 
of this conclusion, the “‘Madonna with Child and 
Four Saints” in he Louvre (No. 1661, formerly 
No. 496) and three paintings of the Madonna and 
Child are attributed to Pesellino (Rivista d’ Arte 
xx, 1938, pp. 123-141). 

The Church of St. James at Innsbruck.— 
shows by stylistic analysis 
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‘ 


of the south German “wall-pillar” churches of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
the St. Jakobskirche in Innsbruck is the prototype 
of church architecture in this region for the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. In this 
church, he points out, the early Baroque flatness 
of relief and lack of breadth and unity in space- 
composition give way to the high Baroque mass 
and projection of members, movement of curves, 
and larger unity of space, defining the style for the 
period (Zeit. f.d.d. Vereins f. Kunstwiss. v, 1938, 
pp. 94 ff.). 

The Antwerp Origin of Painting on Glass. — 
The invention of painting on glass in enamel 
colors (as distinct from grisaille on colored glass), 
J. Hewstie ascribes to the Antwerp school, finding 
several examples dated in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, whereas it does not appear 
in other countries until the second half of the 
century. Although it originated here, a fixed and 
hostile taste kept it from becoming very popular in 
Flanders until its florescence in the time of Rubens 
(Rev. belge d’arch. et dhist. viii, 1938, pp. 197 ff.). 

Padovano.—In the 


Prace Komisji Historii 


Sztuki vii, pp. 219-262, Feriks Kopera studies 
the Polish work of Jan Maria Padovano. This 
Italian sculptor, while employed in making a bas- 


relief for the Chapel of St. Antony in the Santo of 
Padua, was invited to Poland and went there in 
1529. There he became one of the leading Polish 
sculptors and worked until his death in 1574. 
Among his chief works, we may mention the 
funeral statue of King Sigismund I, the tomb 
of Piotr Tomicki, Bishop of Krakow, and other 
works, including various medals. In his funeral 
monuments he sought to add life to the monument 
of the deceased and in all of his works he empha- 
sized architectonic principles, although he did 
little work in the field of pure architecture. He 
apparently had many pupils and allowed some of 
them to produce pale copies of his own original 
work, but in general he was one of the outstanding 
sculptors in Poland in the sixteenth century, when 
Italian influence was at its height. 


U.S.S.R. 


The discovery of a Neanderthal skeleton asso- 
ciated with an Upper Mousterian culture in 
Central Asia is the most important announcement 
from the Soviet Union which has come to our 
attention since 1935. The description of the site 
and other details were received on February 10, 
1939, in a private communication from Tashkent. 
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Uzbek S.S.R.— During the summer of 1938 an 
expedition from the Uzbekistan Committee for 
the Study of Monuments of Material Culture 
[uzkomstaRis], under the leadership of A. P- 
OKLADNIKOV, excavated the lower part of Teshik 
Tash cave, near Machai kishlak [settlement] in 
the Baisun Region. Three cultural levels were 
found under a thick stratum of mineralized frag- 
ments and rock which had fallen from the ceiling 
of the cave. In each of these cultural deposits, 
separated by sterile bands, were three or four 
fire platforms, together with stones, ashes, and 
charcoal. Many bones of mountain goat, deer, 
rodents, and other animals were found near the 
fire platforms. Some of these bones had been 
artificially split and were charred. About 200 
implements and 2,500 flakes of quartz, schist, 
jasper, and siliceous limestone were collected 
from the three strata. Typical implements in- 
cluded almond-shaped hand axes, discoidal nuclei, 
unilaterally worked points, triangular scrapers, 
and knife-shaped flakes. Several bone anvils used 
in the manufacture of stone implements and 
bearing traces of many incisions were excavated 
near the fireplaces. Bone anvils of this type were 
first found and recognized by the late Dr. Henri 
Martin in the Mousterian deposits at La Quina, 
Charente, in France. The similarity in form and 
flaking-technique of the implements and the - 
distribution of the bone anvils throughout the 
cultural deposits convinced Okladnikov that 
Teshik Tash cave was inhabited during a rela- 
tively brief phase of the Upper Mousterian 
Period. Near the wall of the cave, in the first 
cultural stratum, part of the skeleton of a seven- 
or eight-year-old child was unearthed. The human 
remains included skull-fragments, the mandible, 
both clavicles, several vertebrae and costae, one 
femur and parts of the humeral and crural bones. 
A preliminary examination disclosed the following 
physical features. The frontal bone presented a 
supraorbital crest; the mandible, 
which was very thick and high, was characterized 
by the absence of the chin protuberance; the 
diaphysis of the femur was massive; the epiphyses 
was highly developed; and the tibia was massive 
and not saber-shaped, i.e., bowed. 


continuous 


These physical characters show a similarity 
between the Teshik Tash child of Uzbekistan and 
members of the Neanderthal Race of Western 
Europe, Palestine (Galilee and Athlit), and, in 
particular, with the child found by Dr. Dorothy 
Garrod at Devil’s Tower Rock shelter, Gibraltar, 
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and the child from the Mousterian deposits at 
La Quina. 

North Caucasus. — M. V. Pokrovskt and N. V. 
AnFimov have published a map of ancient settle- 
ments and burial grounds of the Kuban area 
dating from the fourth century B.c. until the 
third century a.p. (Karta drevnikh poselenit 
mogil’nikov Prikuban’ia, S IV veka do N.E. po 
III vek N.E., Sovetskaia arkheologiia iv, 1937, pp. 
265-275). The map covers the area of the middle 
course of the Kuban River between the Tiflisskaia 
stanitsa (Cossack settlement) and Mar'inskaia, 
and the lower course of the Zelenchuk, Laba, 
Belaia, Psekups, Sups, Afips and Il’ Rivers. In 
addition, Anfimov record the 
results of their systematic investigations from 
1927 to 1935, during which they located many new 
sites. 

Several classical authors specify the existence of 
large settlements in this area. Thus Diodorus 
Siculus (xx, 22-24) mentions the city of Gargaza; 
Strabo (xi, chap. 2), describing the way from 
Tanais to Phanagoria, refers to the rivers of the 
Great and Small Rombites, of which the latter 
can be identified with the modern Kirpili River; 
Ptolemy (v, 8) speaks of five towns on the Vardana 
River; Tacitus (Ann. xii, 16) mentions Soza in the 
country of the Dandarica and Uspe in the land of 
Siraci. 

Pokrovskil and Anfimov recorded sixty-four 
archaeological sites, including gorodishches and 
fifteen burial grounds, partly in the Kuban region 
and partly in the Adighe Autonomous Area. Some 
of the gorodishches were very large, especially one 
near Elizavetinskaia, discovered in 1926 and 
excavated by expeditions from the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences during 1934 and 1935. The 
majority were surrounded by moats. In some cases 


Pokrovskil and 


earthen ramparts had been preserved. The major- 
ity of the burial grounds, usually located near 
the gorodishches, were attributed to the first two 
centuries before, and the first two after, our era. 
Two sites, however, may date back to the fourth 
century B.c., and one in the Adighe Autonomous 
Area belongs to the fifth or sixth century A.p. 
The present enumeration of the Kuban monu- 
ments is far from complete. Of particular im- 
portance will be the investigation of the steppe 
rivers flowing into the Sea of Azov, north of 
Kuban. The builders of these gorodishches were a 
settled people, who practised agriculture. Several 
iron plowshares and sickles and charred grains of 


Triticum sp., Panicum sp., and other cereals were 
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excavated. Large mill-stones, complete or frag- 
mentary, were found on the majority of sites. 
The advanced stage of development of animal 
husbandry in this area was illustrated by the 
discovery of quantities of bones of domesticated 
animals (Bos, Ovis, Sus, and Equus), of their 
footprints in the mud floors of buildings, and of 
effigies of these animals on pottery handles. The 
excellence of the pottery was demonstrated by the 
sherds found near kilns. 

In the cultural strata of all the settlements the 
presence of great numbers of fish-bones and scales 
and of large, flat net weights testified to the 
prevalence of fishing. Hunting was apparently of 
secondary importance in the economic life of this 
region. Bones of large animals, including deer- 
antlers and boar-tusks, most frequently came to 
light. 

Objects of Greek origin occurred in the 
majority of the gorodishches and burial grounds. 
It can thus be claimed with 
justification that the Kuban settlements main- 
tained active commercial relations with the 
Greek slave-owning colonies of the Black Sea 


considerable 


coastal area. 

European Russia.—A. V. Puitippov (Drevne- 
russkie Izraztsy, Pt. 1, XV-XVII Siécles, U.S.S.R. 
Akademiia Arkhitektury, Moscow, 1938, in 
Russian with French summary) describes the 
results of copying 330 mediaeval tiles in thirty- 
five towns and villages, including Moscow, Pskov, 
Staritsa, and Dmitrov. During the sixteenth 
century Moscow was far less rich in ceramics than 
the other three towns named. Attention must be 
drawn, however, to the brick vault of the Moscow 
church of St. Basil the Blessed (1555-1560), 
where the tiles were either of clay covered with a 
transparent green, yellow, or brown glaze, or of red 
clay covered with opaque tin glaze, either white, 
yellow, or blue, over which had been applied a 
transparent brown glaze. The facades of the 
cathedrals of Staritsa and Dmitrov were orna- 
mented during the sixteenth century with poly- 
chrome figures in sharp relief. This polychrome 
technique, created by means of transparent 
glazes applied on clay, has not been found on 
Russian ceramics of later periods. Near Pskov 
were found glazed clay tombstones bearing orna- 
ments in relief, inscriptions, and dates ranging 
from 1560 to 1697. At Pskov the walls of St. 
George’s Church, built in 1494, are ornamented 
with glazed tiles which still retain their green 
color. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 
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Chinese Bronze Masks.—In Ostasitische Zeit- 
schrift, N.F., xiv, 1938, pp. 5 ff., P. W. Meister 
studies a group of bronze masks, which has been 
usually included under the somewhat vague gen- 
eral heading of T’ao-t’ieh masks. He relates this 
type to the mask worn in burial ceremonies by 
Fang Hsiang-shih, a figure whose function was 
to frighten away evil spirits. With the help of the 
finds at Hsiin Hsien he points out two groups: 
masks made up of separate bronze pieces sewed 
on leather, which were probably actually worn in 
the burial ceremonies, and those of solid bronze, 
of similar form and function, but prepared as 
tomb-implements. In his stylistic study the author 
depicts the group as beginning in early Chou and 
ending before the Han period. 

Graeco-Buddhist Art in India.—A report on 
the excavation of Buddhist remains in the Swat 
valley, on the Northwest Frontier of India, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Puitre Wricut, a member of the 
expedition, appears in JLN. December 24, 1938, 
pp. 1189-1191. The purpose of the investigation 
was to throw some light on the problem of the 
source of the classical influence apparent in Gand- 
haran art. Swat, ancient Udyana, was an im- 
portant center of Buddhist art. The expedition 
located on a map all of the ancient remains that 
could be traced. A number of monasteries were 
explored and excavated. The stupas and niches in 
the walls of the surrounding courts were once 
decorated with sculptures. Most are now badly 
broken. Some fine friezes sculptured in relief and 
several figures were discovered at the mountain 
shrine of Amluk. Other pieces of sculpture which 
are illustrated were found at Abarchina and 
Kanjar Kote. This sculpture will be exhibited in 
the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Further study of the material is neces- 
sary before the solution of any of the Gandharan 
problems is possible. 

Archaeology in India.—In Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology 1935, pp. 1-4, there is a 
summary by K. N. Drixsuir of the work of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1934-35. The 
most important discovery of the year was that 
of another prehistoric site at Rangpur, on the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. Pottery of the Indus cul- 
ture type was found in large quantities. Work at 
Texila continued with the excavation of the 
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monastery of the Dharmarajika stipa and the 
finding of a casket datable by a coin of Augustus 
which it contained. Exploration at Baigram in 
Bengal yielded minor antiquities of the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.p. Interesting bronzes of Buddhist 
and Hindu subjects were dug up at Nalanda. 
In ibid., 1936, pp. 1-6, K. N. Drxsuirt records 
the work of the Archaeological Survey of India 
for 1935-36. He gives a short account of Dr. 
Mackay’s work at Chanhu-Daro and the explora- 
tion of other prehistoric sites in Khairpur by 
M. S. Vats. The author chronicles the excavation 
at Taxila and Nalanda. One of the more important 
discoveries of the year was at the Maniyar Math 
Rajgir, where two circular buildings of the Gupta 
period, pottery ritual vessels with multiple spouts, 
and a slab with hooded figures dedicated to the 
guardian Naga of the city were found. The dis- 
covery is reported at Lauriya Nandangarh of 
remains of a Buddhist stupa of the third or fourth 
century B.c. At Bairat in Jaipur State the remains 
of a circular Buddhist temple were uncovered. 
Chanhu-Daro.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 20-24, 
Ernest Mackay gives a brief report of operations 
at this Chalcolithic site in the Indus Valley. He 
suggests that the “Indus Valley Civilization” 
should be re-named the “Harappa Culture” and 
reserves the name “Jhukar Culture” for a later 
phase of the same civilization. The polychrome * 
pottery discovered at Jhukar is found to be quite 
different from and later than the Harappa ware. 
Excavations in the levels of the Harappa culture 
showed Chanhu-Daro to be an important center 
for metal work. Interesting discoveries were made 
of beads and the technique of fashioning them. In 


addition to large quantities of toys, numerous 
statuettes of the Mother Goddess of the Harappa 
type were found. Seal-amulets with animal de- 
signs identical with those of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa were also discovered at Chanhu-Daro. 


Mr. Mackay’s report concludes with a méntion 
of the Chert weights, all based on a definite system, 
and a summary of the building methods and mater- 
ials of the various levels of Chanhu-Daro. 

Indian Geography.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 12-20, 
B. C. Law presents an invaluable bibliography of 
writings on Indian geography from the classical 
period to the present day. On pp. 9-12 R. 
BRowN gives a survey of the main publications 
on coins for the year. Cf. also ibid., 1936, Leyden, 
1938, pp. 6-10. 

Lahore Fort.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 24-31, H. L. 
SRIVASTA gives an account of the history and 
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restoration of this monument, which was founded 
by Akbar and completed under Aurangzeb. The 
major part of the article deals with the work of 
restoration since 1900 and is accompanied by a 
useful map of the complex of buildings. 

Hyderabad-Deccan. — In ibid., 1935, pp. 31-32, 
G. YAzDANI summarizes the exploration and con- 
servation of monuments in Hyderabad in the 
Nizam’s dominions in the year 1935. In addition 
to new discoveries in Cave XVII at Ajanta, the 
most significant find was that of a large rock-cut 
Brahmanical temple at Bhokarden in the Aurang- 
abad district, and an eighth century monument 
with a veranda containing handsome sculptures of 
Hindu deities. 

In ibid., 1936, pp. 10-11, Syep Yusur reports 
on the excavations undertaken at the ancient site 
of Paithan, where six strata of habitation were 
uncovered. Coins stamped with a Bodhi Tree re- 
sembling moneys found at Taxila and ornaments 
and vessels of prehistoric type were among the 
many finds. 

Asram Mahdarosei.—In zbid., 1935, pp. 47-53, 
H. Mauecer begins with an account of the stylistic 
parentage of the ASram Mahiarosei. He concludes 
that the temple shows such close relations to 
Indian art that it deserves to be classed apart as 
a link between India and Java. Its relation to 
shrines in Indonesia is due to a common descent 
from Indian art rather than any direct influence. 
The article includes a description of three magnif- 
icent statues discovered in the excavation of 
Prasat Phnom Da. 

Indo-China.—In ibid., 1936, pp. 18-24, H. 
MAUuGER gives a report of recent archaeological 
activity at the site of Phnom Bayang in Takeo 
province, described as one of the most majestic 
temples produced by early Khmer art. Sanctuary 
A of this shrine, though a magnificent building, 
shows the usual confusion of horizontal and verti- 
cal lines so apparent in Khmer temples. A para- 
graph is devoted to the ruined Mandapam of this 
group, and another to the Prasat H, notable 
chiefly for its carvings of Apsaras figures in the 
pre-Angkor style. More than half of the article 
deals with tracing the history of the monument 
from its foundation in the sixth century to mod- 
ern times. 

Angkor Vat.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 43-47, 
G. CoEpEs reiterates his view that the great 
building of Angkor Vat was a temple and also the 
funerary shrine where the deceased king Surya- 
varman II (1113-1150 a.p.) was worshipped in 
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the semblance of Vishnu. He gives an account of 
the work leading to the discovery of the sacred 
deposit at a depth of 23 metres below the central 
sanctuary of the building. This find, together with 
the evidence of statues of the Avataras of Vishnu, 
appears to determine definitely that Angkor Vat 
was a temple in the sense of a dwelling place of a 
divine being, and not essentially different from 
other Cambodian shrines. Its funerary character 
relates it to other Khmer and Indonesian sanctu- 
aries where dead rulers were worshipped under the 
aspect of gods of the Hindu and Buddhist 
pantheons. 

Ceylon. —In ibid., 1935, pp. 37-38, S. Parana- 
VITANA mentions the more important estampages 
made of some 205 hitherto unnoticed inscriptions. 
They range from early Brahmin records of the 
first century A.D. to inscriptions of the obscure 
Mediaeval period in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A.D. 

Andhra Art in Ceylon.—In ibid., 1936, pp. 
15-18, S. PARANAVITANA writes an extremely 
interesting article on a number of sculptures of 
South Indian origin which were at some time im- 
ported to Ceylon. The examples from Anuradha- 
pura, now in the Colombo Museum, are of the 
same type of marble as that used at Amaravati 
and seem to be examples of provincial Andhra art. 
Some marble Buddhas recently unearthed at the 
Patalu Vihara at Polonnaruva are again of a 
pure South Indian type. All of the specimens of 
Andhra sculpture found are of small size and 
could easily have been carried to Ceylon by 
pilgrims returning from the Buddhist centers in 
southern India. 

Siam.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 40-43, H. G. 
QuaritcH WALEs writes on the investigations of 
Sri Deva, an important site on the route of Indian 
cultural expansion to the east between the fourth 
and eighth centuries a.p. Excavations conducted 
at P’ong Tuk indicated that in the Dvaravati 
Kingdom the ruling caste was Mon-Khmer and 
that some proportions of the common people were 
of Thai stock. The most interesting building in 
the city of Sri Deva was a brick tower, which by 
its Primitive Khmer method of construction could 
be dated no later than the early sixth century 
A.D. Four Vaishnava statues of Indian Gupta type 
were found in the ruins. Sri Deva was probably 
the capital of a vassal state of the Fu-nan empire 
of Cambodia and was abandoned after the break- 
up of Fu-nan in 550 a.p. Its importance lies in that 
its ruined temple and sculpture are almost the 
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only surviving witnesses of the great art of Fu- 
nan, which is at the base of the whole later evolu- 
tion of the art of Indo-China. 

Baroda. — In ibid., 1936, pp. 12-15, HtrRaANANDA 
SasTRI mentions the find of 2,000 Gupta coins and 
of other antiquities of the second to the fourth 
centuries A.D. at Gohilwad. Other important ex- 
cavations were conducted at Anahilapattana, the 
ancient capital of Gujarat. Structural remains of 
the late eleventh to the early twelfth century 
A.D. were brought to light. Epigraphical and 
numismatic discoveries and a report on conserva- 
tion of monuments conclude the report. Of special 
note is the discovery of the gateway of a sun 
temple at Piludra. 

Gwalior.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 34-36, M. B. 
GARDE describes the excavations of an important 
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Brahmanic temple of the Early Mediaeval period 
at Gyaraspur. The author briefly mentions the 
sculptural, epigraphic, and numismatic finds made 
at this site. 

Burma.—In ibid., 1935, pp. 38-40, CHARLEs 
DUROISELLE notes interesting discoveries made 
by the Archaeological Survey. Among these a 
plaque of Indian workmanship found at Kyontu 
is significant as evidence for connections with 
India. The author reports progress on a photo- 
graphic survey of the sculpture and painting of 
temples at Pagan, which are revealed as partly 
Indian and partly Burmese in style. The article 
ends with interesting deductions on the character 
of early Burmese religions and the date of the 
introduction of the Buddhism of the Lesser and 
Greater Vehicles. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


During these past months the work of recon- 
structing the Nike Temple has been progressing 
more rapidly, since all the blocks have been studied 
and set up provisionally and moved about until 
their original positions have been definitely deter- 
mined. In the reconstruction by Ross, in 1835, 
many wall blocks had been set upside down as 
well as in the wrong courses. Two symmetrically 
placed holes on the inner face of the back wall 
seem to imply that something like a curtain may 
have hung there behind the statue. 

Tle new wing of the National Museum is ex- 
pected to be ready for use in June. The older part 
of the Museum has had central heating pipes in- 
stalled and is now in process of redecoration. 
Among the interesting new acquisitions is a gold 
pommel of a sword, which joins the two pieces of a 
hilt presented to the Museum last year by the 
“Friends of the Museum.”! At that time the 
provenance of the hilt was not known. Later a 
report was made to the Archaeological Service 
about a tomb on the island of Skopelos (Halones- 
sos) which had been discovered by chance two or 
more years ago. Apparently some of the first ob- 
jects found in it, including the two pieces of the 
gold sword hilt, had been smuggled over to Athens 
and sold here. One of the Ephors, Mr. Platon, was 
sent to investigate. The tomb, a rectangular one of 
fair size, enclosed in a surrounding wall, lies in the 
region called Staphylos, about 5 km. outside the 
town of Skopelos on a narrow neck of land, 
Nisida, between two small roadsteads. As it lay in 
the line of the crossing to the second of these small 
harbors, the tomb had been partly ruined and had 
also suffered considerable damage from the fact 
that later graves of Christian times had been cut 
above it. 

There appear to have been two burials, of which 
the earlier was the more important, while the 
second had almost no funerary offerings and even 
the bones had been disturbed. The contents of the 
tomb included bronze knives, a double axe, an 
amphora of bronze, a basin of the same material, a 
flat marble dish, a gold fillet and the gold sword- 
hilt (fig. 1), a terracotta figurine and many broken 
pots. These have now been repaired and will soon 
be put on exhibition. The most interesting are, 


1 News Items, AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 151. 
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perhaps, several goblets of the ‘‘Ephyraean” 
type (fig. 2),? loaf-shaped pots and a rhyton 
decorated with a design of lilies. Mr. Platon 
would date the tomb by this pottery to the L.H. 
II period and considers that the gold objects be- 
longed to an earlier epoch and were preserved as 
valuable heirlooms for a long time. 

Last October Mr. Platon conducted a supple- 
mentary investigation of the region in an attempt 


Fic. 2.—SkoPE.os. “‘EpHyRAEAN’’ GOBLET 


(Courtesy of the Ephor, Mr. Platon) 


to find other records of the same period. No more 
tombs were found, but there is evidence from the 
masses of fallen stones all over Nisida that an 
extensive system of house walls must once have 
stood there. The whole place is so overgrown with 
dense thickets that investigations were difficult. 
At the lower end of the neck of land, however, he 
found a large house, the walls of which show the 
same type of construction as those of the tomb. 
Last year only the outer walls were cleared. The 
continuation of the excavation this year should 
make plain the nature of this building and the 
arrangement of its rooms. 

Mr. Platon recalls the story told by the geog- 
rapher, the Pseudo-Skymnos of Chios, about 
Staphylos, one of those in the group around 
Rhadamanthos, who, he says, came from Crete 
with colonists and settled in Peparethos* and 
considers that the survival of the name Staphylos 


2 Cf. Blegen, Korakou, pp. 54 ff., fig. 77, pls. VI 
and VII. 


3 The modern name is Khiliodromia. 
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in this region, associated with the finding of antiq- 
uities of Creto-Mycenaean type, cannot be un- 
connected with the traditional arrival of Staphy- 
los on the neighboring island. 

The excavations at Olympia, which have been 
carried out continuously for five months, have 
closed now until next autumn. Mr. Kunze reports 
that they have produced such a vast quantity of 
material that it will need some months of inten- 
sive study before digging can be resumed. 

Excavations last winter uncovered the stoa, or 
portico, bordering the Altis on the south, the ends 
of which had been revealed by the excavations of 
1867-1881. This monument, earlier believed to be 
of Hellenistic date, is now seen to belong to the 
fourth century B.c. Its imposing size and unusual 
ground plan render it important in the history of 
architecture. A reconstruction of the entire build- 
ing is possible, although little more than the 
foundations is preserved in situ and many parts 
of the superstructure were renewed in Roman 
times. Many blocks of the Doric entablature of 
the back wall toward the Altis have been replaced 
on their foundations and the small part recon- 
structed already gives a striking impression of the 
Doric architecture of the “South Stoa,” a struc- 
ture second in size only to the Temple of Zeus. 
The original name and purpose of the building are 
as yet unknown. Deep trenches were also cut in 
the Echo Colonnade, the second great portico. In 
strata banked here before the colonnade was 
erected, a number of bronze votive offerings were 
discovered, among them the complete back of a 
cuirass, several Corinthian helmets and a mag- 
nificent lion’s head. 

The history of the stadium may now be traced 
as a result of the excavations. The oldest stadium 
dates from the sixth century B.c. At that time the 
spectators sat or stood on flat mounds which sur- 
rounded the course on all sides. The natural slope 
on the north made the fashioning of a mound on 
this side easy, but on the south it was necessary to 
heap up a low mound artificially. Both sides did 
not have a regular slope before 460 B.c., when the 
stadium acquired the regular form which became 
canonical for the future. The Olympic stadium at 
no time possessed stone seats, not even in later 
times when such seats, copied from the Greek 
theatre, were commonly employed. 

The most extensive remodelling took place in 
the fourth century B.c., when the mounds were 

1For this report I am indebted to Mr. N. 
Platon. 
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raised considerably. The arrangements of the 
course, with grooved slabs at the start and finish, 
which were uncovered in the earlier excavations, 
date from this period. From this time also is the 
newly discovered underground channel for water, 
built of large limestone blocks bounding the foot 
of the mound. Two renovations took place in the 
stadium in Roman times. The structure was in use 
until the end of the fourth century .p. 

The finds in the stadium, apart from potsherds 
which help to date the various strata, consist 
mainly of archaic bronzes. A large number of 
round bronze shields were found on the top of the 
archaic south mound (fig. 3). Their position and 
complete preservation prove that they were not 
dumped there casually. Inscriptions on the shields 
show that they were votive offerings and holes in 
the top of the mound disclose the fact that wooden 
posts once stood there, to which the trophies, 
dedicated in gratitude for victorious battles, were 
attached. In the fifth century B.c., when the 
stadium was remodeled, the shields were taken 
from their posts, laid on the ground and covered 
by earth, which was used to raise the new slope of 
the mound. No great fill of earth was needed on 
the north and here the discarded votive offerings 
were placed in deep pits, dug for the purpose, as 
often in Greek sanctuaries. One such bothros con- 
tained, among other objects, three or four bronze 
shields, a greave and the bronze shield ornament 
shown in figure 4. The ornament consists of a 
winged horse in flat, delicately engraved relief. It 
is a unique work of the last quarter of the sixth 
century B.c. It formed the left part of a bronze 
emblem, once nailed to a wooden shield. Another 
winged horse, symmetrically arranged to form a 
heraldic design, once filled the right half of the 
shield, while between the two a floral ornament 
may be restored. Weapons were also found scat- 
tered in the higher strata. Among these was part 
of a bronze plaque, once attached to a shield han- 
dle (fig. 5). The workmanship is probably Corin- 
thian. Bellerophon is shown slaying the chimaera 
with his sword and holding Pegasus by the rein. 
Another discovery here was an ankle-guard of 
repoussé bronze, in the form of a crouching sphinx. 
This masterpiece, with the head in high relief, 
dates from the second quarter of the Sixth Cen- 
tury. At the right is a lion’s head. To this group of 
objects also belongs a bronze helmet, of the type 
called Chalcidian (fig. 6), with the eyebrows 
separately inlaid in bronze. It dates from the sec- 
ond half of the sixth century B.c. For additional 
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discoveries see figs. 7-9. Figure 10 depicts a bronze 
shield from the archaic mound, inscribed: ‘‘The 
Tanagraeans (out of the spoil) of ...” The 
name of the enemy is lost. On the rim is a guil- 
loche pattern. Diam. 93-94 

Work in the Agora of Athens began on Febru- 
ary 20th and will continue well into June. The 
chief area of excavation this year is on the slope of 
the Areopagos and extending westward to the 
modern street leading from the Acropolis to the 
Theseion. The western end of this has been chosen 
as the site for the Agora Museum. This area has a 
very deep deposit of silt, brought down through 
the ravine between the Areopagos and Pynx. At 
its southeast corner a Roman villa with mosaic 
pavement has been found. Mr. Parsons has been 
examining the slope of the Acropolis near the 
Klepsydra region and has found more pits with 
neolithic pottery. At the northwest corner of the 
excavations, those beyond the electric railway 
line, Mr. Thompson found, near his fourth-cen- 
tury iron foundry, a boundary stone of Hymettian 
marble, in its original position. The stone is in- 
scribed in letters of the early fourth century: 
H OPOZ KEPAMEIKO. It is similar to those found 
outside the Dipylon Gate by the German excava- 
tors in the Kerameikos and undoubtedly faced the 
main road leading from the Dipylon to the Agora. 
The removal of the sculpture, formerly stored in 
the Theseion, to the National Museum, has en- 
abled Mrs. Thompson to clear down to the rock 
the entire cella, pronaos, opisthodomos and north 
and west peristyles of this temple. The area is 
filled with Byzantine graves, some as early as the 
sixth or seventh century A.p., but most of them 
had been disturbed and re-used. 

Mr. Broneer has resumed his work on the north 
slope of the Acropolis. 

The British School have commenced a supple- 
mentary excavation at Perachora, centering about 
the big cisterns near the lake. Later Mr. Pendle- 
bury will resume work in the Lasithi region of 
Crete. 

The joint undertaking of Mr. K. Kourouniotis, 
Director of the National Museum in Athens and 
the University of Cincinnati Expedition, directed 
by Mr. Blegen, has been carrying on an explora- 
tory campaign in southwestern Messenia, cen- 
tering around Pylos. The first trial trenches un- 


1I owe this report to the kindness of Dr. 
Kunze, Field Director of the German State 
Archaeological Institute, Athens. Cf. JIN. Dec. 
31, 1938, pp. 1231 ff. 
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covered a Mycenaean palace which had been 
destroyed by fire. The most noteworthy discovery 
in it so far has been a great deposit of some six 
hundred clay tablets inscribed in symbols re- 
sembling the Linear B style of Cretan writing. 
During the latter part of February and March 
many Open Meetings were held at the various 
Foreign Schools. On February 20th Mr. Gorham 
Stevens spoke at the American School on “The 
Setting of the Periclean Parthenon,” a paper 
which embodied the result of his studies of the 
rock-cuttings at the eastern end of the Acropolis. 
On March 3rd Mr. Shear gave a summary of the 
1938 excavations in the Agora, and on March 17th 
Mr. Broneer described his discoveries on the 
North Slope last year, with especial reference to 
the staircase in the rock of the Acropolis. At this 
same meeting Mr. Elderkin gave a paper entitled 
“The Sacred Grotto and Spring,” which dealt 
particularly with the “Sacred Spring” at Corinth, 
which he interpreted in the light of the mantic 
spring of Apollo at Delphi and at Klaros. “Since 
two tripods stood above the spring at Corinth, of 
which the pedestals remain, it seems reasonable 
to assign the spring to Apollo, whose sanctua- 
ries were frequently situated near springs. The 
prominence of Dionysos as an associate of Apollo 
at Delphi means that the inspiration of the priest- 
ess was Dionysiac, that is, that the water from 
the spring of Cassotis, which flowed underground 
to inspire the Pythia, received a sufficiently strong 
admixture of wine to put her into a raving state. 
The silence of antiquity as to this procedure was 
simply due to the mystic character of the part 
played by Dionysos. At Corinth in the early 
period of the Spring the wine was poured into the 
supply channel behind the wall of the spouts. The 
priest drank the mixture at the spring as at 
Klaros, and then delivered his oracles. Later the 
apsidal temple was built, and the mystic rite 
transferred to it. The apse of the temple is a 
reminiscence of the grotto from which the water 
issued. This water carried to the temple was prob- 
ably mixed with wine in a basin which stood on the 
so-called altar base. From there it flowed down by 
a channel in the underground passage and through 
the triglyph frieze into a large jar, where the priest 
drank it and delivered his oracles. The curious 
features of the apsidal temple may be explained as 
an artificial reproduction of the original grotto 
and spring. The water flowing in an underground 
channel issued from a cave into a jar. The famous 
archaic inscription which forbade trespass upon 
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Fic. MARMARIA WITH RECONSTRUCTED THOLOS 


the area in front of the underground passage On March 22nd M. Demangel, the Director of 
under penalty of a fine was designed to close to the French School, gave his report on the exca- 
public use the area of oracles. This interpretation vations conducted by the School in 1938 2 (figs. 
of the sacred spring, if true, shows that the 11-12). The French School at Athens has made 


sensational discoveries at Delphi during 
the week of May 2d to May 9th. Under 
the paving of the Sacred Way of the 
Sanctuary of Apollo were found two 
hollows measuring 5.70 m. x 1.00 m. and 
1.50 m. x 0.80 m. respectively, filled 
with black earth and carbon containing 
objects of terracotta, iron, bronze, ivory, 
and gold. 

The bronze objects, of which several 
hundred fragments were recovered, are 
for the most part in a bad state of 
preservation. Among them are two 
birds which had once decorated the rim 
of a tripod cauldron, two statuettes 
facing each other on the same base, a 
perfume-burner supported by a female 
statuette with uplifted arms, a small 
sphinx and another statuette not yet 

Fig. 12.—De MarmMarta, SHOwING REsTORED cleaned. 
Couumns or THOLOS The ivory objects all show traces of 
burning: they consist of several hun- 
theories of Mr. Hill and Mr. Bonner need merely dreds of small fragments which will require care- 
to be combined to yield the entire truth.” ! ful cleaning. Amongst them there have been 
1For this summary I am indebted to Mr. identified so far some twenty heads of warriors, 
Elderkin. 2 See News Items, AJA. xliii, 1, p. 181 f. 
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parts of bodies of men and animals, two sphinxes, 
various decorative motifs, a statuette of Asiatic 
type with hand on a lion’s head, two life-sized 
heads badly damaged, five smaller heads of the 
“Daedalic” type, four hands, four eyes and 
fourteen toes. 

The most astonishing finds were the gold ob- 
jects: twenty bands of gold leaf 0.20 m. long by 
0.05 m. wide, ornamented with decorative motifs 
— wavy lines, spirals, rosettes; two bracelets, two 
palmettes, two large and five smaller rosettes, 
seven lion heads in gilt bronze, twenty nail heads 
in gilded bronze, three small jewels in the form of 
flowers, three plaques of gilded bronze, one repre- 
senting a griffin, the other two, gorgons; two 
plaques ca. 0.35 m. high by 0.15 m. wide, each 
divided into eight squares decorated with sphinxes, 
griffins, panthers, lions, bulls, Pegasi, stags, and 
wild goats. These gold objects and great gilded 
plaques without decoration originally belonged to 
chryselephantine statues of which have been 
found not only the heads, but also the hands and 
feet in ivory. The iron bolts, nails, and bands 
which were recovered had been used in building 
up the armature of the gold and ivory parts. 

These statues had been buried in the hollows 
after a fire, without doubt in the fifth century, 
since the bronze-perfume burner and three masks 
of terracotta must be dated early in that century. 
The objects themselves will need further study 
and cleaning before the archaeologists can restore 
them and discuss their exact date and origin. 

On March 28th a meeting was held at the Brit- 
ish School, at which Mr. Pendlebury described the 
results of his excavations at the Early Iron Age 
city of Karphi in Crete and Mr. Hutchinson, the 
Curator of Knossos, told of the new Minoan 
tholos tomb at Isopata.! 

On the 21st of March the Annual Meeting of the 
Greek Archaeological Society took place. The 
General Secretary, Mr. Oikonomos, gave an ac- 
count of the work done under the auspices of the 
Society in 1938. This includes the investigations 
made by Mr. Travlos on the line of the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, at Eleusis itself by Mr. Kourou- 
niotis and Mr. Travlos, at Eleutherai by Mr. 
Orlandos and Mr. Stikas, at New Anchialos, 
Nicopolis and Spetsai by Mr. Sotiriou, in western 
Macedonia by Professor Keramopoullos, at 
Thessaloniki by Mr. Kalligas, at Kavalla and 
New Heraklitsa by Mr. Bakalakis, at Akropota- 

1 Reported in News Items, AJA. xliii, 1, pp. 
128 ff. 
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mos and Polystylon by Mr. Mylonas and Mr. 
Bakalakis, in Achaia by Mr. Kyparissis, at Sikyon 
by Professor Orlandos, and at Amnisos in Crete 
by Mr. Marinatos. 

Mr. Travlos, continuing his studies along the 
route of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, excavated 
within the Precinct of Aphrodite and for about 
1500 m. west of it. His investigations showed that 
the ancient road followed the right bank of the 
ravine which runs from the south side of the wall 
of the Monastery of Daphni, down to the sea. 
Within the enclosure of the sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite and alongside the modern road, the ancient 
one was found at a depth of 0.80 m. At a distance 
of 100 m. slight traces of it were again found but 
the intervening stretch lies under the highway and 
still farther west it appears to have been washed 
away by the torrent in the ravine. Well preserved 
stretches of it were found, however, when it 
reached the small hill beyond. Here the roadbed 
was 0.18 m. deep, constructed of small stones with 
a row of large flat stones laid along the centre. A 
border of low irregular blocks formed the southern 
edge of the road, while on the north a triple wall 
0.60 m. high held back the higher bank of earth on 
this side. The width of the road is 4.80 m. and on 
the northern half of it may be seen the ancient 
wheel marks. Three different road levels may be 
distinguished. At a distance of 1200 m. from the - 
Sanctuary of Aphrodite, Mr. Travlos found the 
walls of a tomb enclosure, built of large limestone 
blocks. From the fragments of poros sarcophagi 
and potsherds the tomb must be assigned to the 
fourth century B.c. 

The excavations at Eleusis were also continued 
this year by Mr. Kourouniotis and Mr. Travlos. 
The investigation of the lower levels in the Sacred 


House under the seventh-century building pro- 
duced traces of a Geometric structure. At the 
southern end of the house there was found the 


grave of a youth, dating from Geometric times. 
More important still were the excavation and 
partial clearing of a fourth-century building op- 
posite the great Propylaea of the Sanctuary. This 
building is rectangular in plan, measuring 62.00 
m. by 42/41 m. and is oriented east and west. The 
walls of all four sides, preserved to a height of 1.00 
m., are constructed of large blocks of Aeginetan 
limestone, laid on deep foundations of poros. The 
fine workmanship and the jointing of the blocks 
place the building in the fourth century. Further 
work must be done before the identification of 
this structure can be determined. Possibilities are 
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that it may be the Temenos of Triptolemus men- 
tioned by Pausanias (I, 38. 6), or the precinct for 
athletic exercises called 56A1x05 (IG. ii?, 1672) or 
the Pompeion in which were prepared the proces- 
sions mentioned in an inscription (JG. ii?, 1673). 

Another interesting discovery was that of a 
Mycenaean cemetery, near the north slope of the 
hill with the Frankish tower. These graves were 
built of upright slabs and were of large size, 3.55 
m. x 1.12 m. Not much was found in them, as the 
same cemetery had been used in Geometric and 
Hellenic times. 

Supplementary investigations were carried out 
within the fortress of Eleutherai by the architects 
Mr. Stikas and Professor Orlandos, in order to 
clarify various points of the plan of the fortress 
and the rectangular building within it and to 
study various architectural details of the gate- 
ways, towers and guards’ walk. Within the square 
building, which is constructed in the polygonal 
style of masonry, were found lamps of the classical 
periods. 

Mr. Orlandos also carried out excavations at 
Sikyon, where he continued his clearing of the 
gymnasium in the region of the fountain and the 
stepped approach from the lower to the upper ter- 
race. In the Bouleuterion, he cleared the south 
side and found that the euthynteria and the first 
course above it were still in situ, while the next 
two courses had been disturbed when the building 
had been made over into a Bath by the Romans. 
The restoring of these blocks will bring this wall to 
a height of 1.84 m. In clearing the eastern side of 
the Bouleuterion large pieces of sima in the shape 
of a Lesbian kymation with painted anthemia on 
its face came to light. To the west of the temple of 
Artemis Mr. Orlandos found the foundations of 
a colonnade 25.00 m. in depth, with projecting 
wings towards the south end. The back of the 
building had a semicircular exedra in the centre, 
with a double row of rooms on either side. To the 
south of the temple of Artemis was discovered a 
marble base for a bronze statue, bearing a Latin 
inscription stating that Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
dedicated a statue to Mars. To the east of the vil- 
lage of Basiliko in a vineyard beyond St. Con- 
stantine there was uncovered a pebble mosaic 
pavement representing in a circular band centaurs 
holding tree branches in their left hands and 
gesticulating with their right. The band with 
the centaurs encloses an inner circle with a wild 
goat, a griffin, and other animals now destroyed. 
The corners are filled with well drawn anthemia. 
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The pebbles are from the seashore, white and 
gray. The design and the accuracy of the repre- 
sentation leads Mr. Orlandos to assign the mosaic 
to the beginning of the fourth century, if not to 
the end of the fifth. The finding of this pavement 
and others like it leads Mr. Orlandos to believe 
that the older city, before the time of Demetrios 
Poliorcetes, lay on the eastern slopes of the 
plateau of New Sikyon. 

In Kavalla Mr. Bakalakis continued his work of 
preceding years in the Sanctuary of the Maiden 
Goddess, where he again found many architec- 
tural fragments from the large Ionic peripteral 
temple. Sherds of many periods were brought to 
light, but those of the lower level were of the 
archaic period, including Laconian, Corinthian, 
Naucratite, and Attic black-figured. On a frag- 
ment of the latter was part of an inscription with 
the name of the vase painter which has been 
restored to read [TAésov ho Ne&plxo étrofece[v. 
Mr. Bakalakis also investigated the Cave of the 
Nymphs beyond New Heraklitsa, about six miles 
from Kavalla on the shoreward slope of Mt. 
Symboulon. The entrance to the cave is from the 
northeast and it has a depth of 45.00 m. with 
24.00 m. as its greatest width and a height of 
25.00 m. The cavern consists of a forehall, a three- 
cornered chamber and beyond that a third room. 
All these are filled with stalagmites and stalac- 
tites, some of which, in the form of an eight-sided 
pier, support the roof of the second chamber. This 
chamber was the centre of the worship, as is 
proved by the layer of ashes, animal bones, shells, 
and potsherds which covered its floor. The ear- 
liest sherds were fragments of heavy hand-made 
neolithic ware. Later wares ranged from those of 
the sixth century down to Hellenistic. One of the 
black-glazed sherds bears a dedicatory inscription: 
&[véOnxev] Aljunte: Alnurtpilos. On a frag- 
ment of a skyphos is an inscribed dedication to the 
nymphs. Another dedicatory inscription appears 
on a four-sided stone base: NUygais &véOnxé pe 
[5 Setval |[kai of] Eratpo1: Ttpatwv: 
Lworpévns, D&vis| *AAKipa- 
xos | ‘Hpoyeitov. 

With Professor George Mylonas of the Univer- 
sity of St. Louis, Mr. Bakalakis also investigated 
the neolithic settlements in the plain of New 
Pieria. In the summer of 1988 they excavated the 
hill of St. George near the village of Akropotamos. 
The excavation produced objects of the neolithic 
period and also of the fourth century B.c. Very 
slight traces of the neolithic dwellings were found, 
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but a rich harvest of pottery was recovered — the 
most important being those with curvilinear de- 
signs in black on a red ground, resembling the type 
found in Thessaly by Tsountas. Another mass of 
sherds from a lower level had a bright yellow 
polished surface with chestnut brown decoration, 
also like Thessalian wares. The excavators found 
also stone axes, clay figurines, animal bones 
worked to be used as pins, polishers and amulets. 
After the neolithic period, the site was not in- 
habited until the fourth century, from which there 
is a very shallow habitation deposit of only 0.20 m. 

The Toumba of Polystylos in the plain of 
Philippi was also investigated. This mound, 4.00 
m. high, had been formed by superimposed settle- 
ments, the two upper metres of which produced 
prehistoric sherds mixed with Roman and Byzan- 
tine but the two lower metres showed an undis- 
turbed deposit of the neolithic period. The pottery 
resembled that from northern Greece. Some celts, 
worked bone implements, slingshots and whorls 
were also recovered. 

At Amnisos in Crete Mr. Marinatos supervised 
a thorough cleaning and study of the entire area 
excavated in his preceding campaigns. Plans were 
also made by the architect, Mr. Stikas. The re- 
sults of this final survey may be summarized as 
follows: the first metre of deposit was Roman and 
Early Christian, then came a layer of undisturbed 
sand and under that a blackened deposit contain- 
ing a vast quantity of burnt and unburnt bones. 
Then appeared the great Minoan wall, about 
44.00 m. in length. This wall is made of poros 
blocks of uniform construction, except for its con- 
tinuation towards the south, where it has steps at 
intervals. The most important conclusion to be 
drawn from this year’s excavation is that the 
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whole wall is Minoan, even though the exact 
limits of the structure have not yet been deter- 
mined. Mr. Marinatos considers that the northern 
section of this wall, built of large poros blocks 
which sometimes measure as much as 2.80 m., 
belonged to the M.M. period but that it may have 
continued in use until L.M. III. 

Above this there was another wall of poros 
blocks belonging to the early Hellenistic period, 
perhaps to the fourth century B.c. The wall, of 
which only one course is preserved, follows the 
line of the Minoan building exactly and is inter- 
esting proof of the continuity of the cult on the 
site. Traces of a great altar were also found, to- 
gether with the charred remains of sacrifices, 
fragments of bronze tripods, a statuette of a nude 
woman, a terracotta bird, half of a double axe, 
etc. Above this stratum, after an intervening layer 
of sand, remains of the Roman period were found, 
among them fragments of Arretine ware and a 
poros eagle of about life size. 

A pit dug to virgin rock at 4.40 m. produced 
M.M. pottery with linear designs in red on a dark 
surface. 

Among the inscriptions one is of especial inter- 
est, as it solves the problem concerning the deity 
worshipped at Amnisos. It reads: of xécpo1 of 
ovv ‘Ytrelpyéver TH Kloixios thvi Oclvata. The 
god was clearly Zeus Thenatas, named from the 
Cretan city, Thenai. This inscription confirms the 
evidence supplied by that found in 1934 (tnvi 


[Gevata|la18}éocs) and, considered in conjunction 


with various passages in Stephanus of Byzantium, 


Diodorus Siculus and Callimachus, supplies 


valuable topographical evidence concerning the 
location of Thenai and the Omphalian plain. 
E.LizABETH Pierce BLEGEN 
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Tue Oup Strong AGE European Russia, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, New Series, Vol. XXIX, Part II, by 
Eugene A. Golomshtok. Pp. i-viii and 191-468, 
37 pls., 100 figs. in text, bibliography, index. 
Philadelphia, 1938. $4.00. 

Dr. Golomshtok’s publication constitutes a 
long desired compendium in English on a subject 
which, although of keen interest to many, has 
hitherto been largely inaccessible, owing to 
linguistic difficulties. The author’s familiarity 
with the Russian language has enabled him to 
pursue a twofold objective: to translate a host of 
Russian publications on the Palaeolithic Period 
in the European portion of the U.S.S.R. (appear- 
ing up to 1934); and to consolidate the significant 
data contained therein into a single volume. 

The text is well illustrated with plates of general 
interest, figures and charts of the particular 
types of industries and of the skeletal remains 
and fauna occurring in the various Palaeolithic 
sites. The present European borders of the U.S.S.R. 
are taken as a geographical limit, while the tem- 
poral delineation is restricted to the Palaeolithic 
Period proper. 

In European Russia the periods of glaciation 
(and their accompanying fauna) correspond 
roughly to those of Western Europe, with the 
exception of the Giinz, which is not definitely 
traceable in Russia. 

Dr. Golomshtok lists ten Palaeolithic sites in 
which skeletal remains have been found. Three 
of these are described in some detail. Unfortu- 
nately, in several instances, the dating can be 
only approximated, owing to the fragmentary 
state of the finds, to the absence of datable 
faunal material, and to secondary deposition, to 
mention a few of the difficulties encountered. It 
would appear, however, that in general they 
can be included within the series of skeletons 
belonging to the Neandertaloid and Galley Hill 
types. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to a 
detailed description. of the excavated Palaeolithic 
sites and their respective industries. The lithic 
type subdivisions in use in Western Europe are 
employed by the Russian specialists, but only in 
the temporal sense, never in the cultural. 

The Upper Palaeolithic sites greatly outnumber 
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those of the Lower and the Middle subdivisions, 
these last totalling less than twelve out of the 
one hundred and thirteen instances described. 
Here, as was the case with the skeletal remains, 
but for different reasons, the task of comparative 
dating is rendered more difficult because “there 
is practically a total absence of properly docu- 
mented stratigraphy of distinctly different cul- 
tural layers”’ (p. 450). In European Russia “cave 
sites with Upper Palaeolithic industries are very 
rare; the bulk of the finds are made in open sites” 
(p. 451). 

In the section devoted to his conclusions, Dr. 
Golomshtok points out the differences of approach 
to the problems of prehistory between Russian 
specialists and those in Western Europe and 
America. The author specifies that “one of the 
most important points of divergence between the 
Soviet and Western scientists is the acceptance 
of the universal evolutionary scheme of cultural 
development with the material basis as the main 
determining factor. This results in a fairly well 
outlined succession of the phases of social struc- 
ture, corresponding to the different stages of 
industrial development” (p. 444). Russian archae- 
ologists hold that the biological and industrial 
development of mankind is made up of “one 
uninterrupted chain of evolution” (p. 446). All 
physical and industrial discoveries are apparently 
forced to fit within the limits of this premise. 
“Migration,” “borrowing,” ‘“‘superior races” 
and “centers of origins of cultures” are theories 
vigorously thrown out of court by the Soviet 
prehistorian. These views, consequently, are 
responsible for the various differences in the dat- 
ing and interpretation of the European Russian 
Palaeolithic sites. 

No review of Dr. Golomshtok’s contribution 
would be complete without mention of the 
enormous number of typographical errors, errors 
in spelling, illogical sentence construction, and 
defective grammar which occur throughout the 
text. They are so numerous as to form an ever 
present source of irritation to the reader and 
definitely detract from the interest of the material 
presented. One can only conclude that neither 
Dr. Golomshtok nor his aides were sufficiently 
interested in the public appearance of the work, 
which must have taken many months to prepare, 
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to give it the final polish so requisite to a whole- 
hearted reception. 
Lucie S. PATERSON 
Universiry Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


L’Art PREHISTORIQUE EN by Vladi- 
mir Dumitrescu. Pp. 34, pls. 24. Bucarest, 1937. 
This brochure is not intended to be a synthesis 

of prehistoric art in Rumania, but rather an 

essay devoted to certain general considerations 
of the subject. The author’s stipulated aim is to 
present “une initiation utile dans ce domaine” 

(p. 9). Even that seems to be a large order for the 

brief publication. 

The treatment begins with the Neolithic 
period and ends with the Geto-Dacian phase of 
the Late Iron Age. The various artistic mani- 
festations representing the successive stages of 
culture history are essentially decorative. They 
are more or less confined to ceramic and metal 
products. The author deals with restricted, but 
well chosen samples, rather than exhausting 
the gamut of the individual subdivisions of the 
chronological scheme in Rumanian prehistory. 

The text is supplemented by excellent plates 
which include the gold casque from Poiana- 
Prahova and the silver beaker from Hagighiol, 
both Scythian, and both with the amazing cap- 
tion “Reproduction interdite.” 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 

University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue or Kine Seruos I at Apypos, 
copied by Amice M. Calverley, with the as- 
sistance of Myrtle F. Broome and edited by 
Alan H. Gardiner. Vol. III: The Osiris Complex 
(Joint publication of the Egypt Exploration 
Society (Archaeological Survey) and_ the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago). xi pp., 65 pls. The Egypt Exploration 
Society, London, and the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1938. $30.00. 

The sixty-five plates which comprise the third 
volume of Miss Calverley’s superb publication of 
the reliefs in the temple of Sethy I at Abydos 
provide us for the first time with impeccable 
copies of the scenes and texts in the little studied 
block of rooms at the extreme rear of the main 
portion of the temple. These eight chambers 
—two pillared halls and two groups of three 
little shrines —open off the rear of the shrine of 
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Osiris, and form in concept as well as in actuality 
an extension of this shrine, their decoration being 
concerned principally with the cult of the local 
god of Abydos, who shares with Amin the chief 
place among the host of divinities honored in 
this temple. 

It is a pleasure to note that, as they progress 
further into the building, neither Sethy’s ac- 
complished artists nor the Egypt Exploration 
Society’s admirable copyist show the slightest 
sign of a let-down in the quality of their work. 
Miss Calverley’s natural style of drawing — 
characterized by a line of almost incredible 
regularity and delicacy—is so startlingly like 
that of her XIXth Dynasty predecessors at 
Abydos that the success of her copies is hardly 
to be wondered at. 

The subject matter of the scenes recorded in this 
volume —the familiar group of the king in the 
presence of one or more gods, repeated again and 
again —would be dull, were it not for the arrest- 
ingly beautiful way in which it is handled and the 
extraordinary amount of interesting and instruc- 
tive detail in the garments, jewelry, and other 
accessories of the figures. 

In reproducing the reliefs much more extensive 
use is made in this volume than in the preceding 
two of the photograph reinforced and clarified by 
the addition of fine pencil outlines and shadings. ° 
This is a most satisfactory medium which, as the 
writer of the preface notes, “conveys both a 
greater sense of reality and more information than 
the outline drawings.” 

In the preparation of the Abydos volumes Miss 
Calverley was assisted by Miss Broome, herself a 
copyist of no small ability, who has given us in the 
present work several fine color plates. The preface, 
written presumably by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, the 
editor of the whole publication, is able, clear, and 
interesting, as are also the brief descriptions of 
the plates which follow it. In collating the inscrip- 
tional material Miss Calverley was fortunate in 
having the expert advice of Professor Hermann 
Junker. The happy collaboration of the Egypt 
Exploration Society and the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago has in this series of 
books produced a work of which both of these 


distinguished and exacting organizations may 
well be proud. 

The fund generously provided by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, we are told in the preface, is sufficient to 
cover the publication of a fourth volume, in which 
will be reproduced the reliefs in the Second Hy- 
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postyle Hall. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
enough additional money can be found to permit 
Miss Calverley to finish the temple, or at least to 
copy the especially interesting reliefs and in- 
scriptions in the Corridor of the Lists and the 
Slaughter Court and its adjoining passages and 
rooms. 

C. Hayes 
METROPOLITAN MusEuUM 

New York 


THe MastaBa or MereruKA, by the Sakkarah 
Expedition, under the Field Directorship of 
Prentice Duell; The University of Chicago 
Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. XX XI, 
with a Foreword by James Henry Breasted and 
Thomas George Allen and an Introduction by 
Prentice Duell; Part I, pp. xxv+18, pls. 1-103 
$40; Part II, pp. xiii, pls. 104-219, $50. 

In these two magnificent volumes Egyptolo- 
gists and students of art in general will find the 
most accurate and elaborate publication of an 
important mastaba in the great cemetery at 
Saqqarah which has so far appeared. Never before 
have the reliefs from an Old Kingdom tomb been 
reproduced so adequately on a large scale, and 
with the excellent line drawings so fully supple- 
mented by photographs and colored plates. These 
volumes seem to realize the ideal toward which all 
publications of Egyptian reliefs have been striv- 
ing; that is, they resolve the questions concerning 
style, the type of cutting of the reliefs and the 
material represented which may arise in the mind 
of the student when it is impossible for him to 
compare the published material with the tomb 
itself. Points which may remain doubtful in a line 
drawing can be checked by means of the splen- 
didly reproduced photographs, and the colored 
plates add the further evidence required. The 
beauty of the reliefs of Mereruka, the good state 
of preservation of the tomb and the large variety 
of interesting scenes which it contains thoroughly 
justify the labor which has been expended upon 
the publication. No other tomb could better 
represent the high state of excellence attained by 
the artists of early Dynasty VI. 

It is to be regretted that the survey could not 
be extended to the less important scenes in the 
chambers of Mereruka’s wife and those of his son 
Meri-Teti. These have been dealt with only in 
brief descriptions in the introduction, but the re- 
liefs of the wife are being admirably supple- 
mented by good photographs in the third volume 
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of Wreszinski’s Atlas, with Professor Schiifer’s 
valuable commentary, while the walls of Meri- 
Teti’s chapel in the main repeat with inferior 
workmanship the scenes already represented in 
his father’s reliefs. It is chiefly in the case of the 
better preserved hunting scene of the son that 
there are important variations which are still 
unavailable in any publication. It is no fault of 
Mr. Duell and his staff that the reliefs of Mere- 
ruka have so frequently lost their final painted 
surface, and that where this remains it has pre- 
served little of value for those interested in the 
color conventions and technique of the Old King- 
dom painter. We can, therefore, not expect from 


the many colored plates in these volumes any 


such wealth of painted detail as still exists on 
the upper part of the south and east walls of the 
pillared offering hall in the chapel of Thiy, on 
certain fragments of the Pepy II temple at South 
Saqqarah, in the chapels of Yeduwt and Her-neb- 
kauw at Saqqarah and in the rock-cut tomb of 
Queen Meresankh III at Giza. Nor is there any- 
thing comparable in quality to the paintings of the 
chapel of Atet at Medum, or the Dahshur paint- 
ings found by De Morgan, of which Mrs. N. de G. 
Davies has given us such beautiful copies in her 
painting of the Medum geese and the detail of a 
swamp scene (Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pls. I, 
IV). Other interesting examples of Old Kingdom 
color still await publication in Prof. Junker’s 
burial chambers of Ka-m-ankh and Ka-kher- 
Ptah and in some of the provincial rock-cut 
tombs of Upper Egypt. Nevertheless, the colored 
plates of the Mereruka reliefs will serve an ad- 
mirable purpose in conveying to the student who 
may never be able to visit this tomb an adequate 
impression of the beauty of the original. No one 
can fail to appreciate the technical proficiency 
that has been expended upon these plates by Mr. 
Duell and by his collaborators, Mr. Shepherd 
and Mr. Strekalovsky. 

In his Foreword the late Professor Breasted 
has sketched in the background of the reliefs of 
Mereruka by a brief historical survey of the Saq- 
qarah Cemetery. In this he has reviewed the work 
of excavation and publication of the other tombs 
in this great field. In this discussion I should like 
to point out that it is misleading to state that 
Mariette left no general map of his excavations at 
Saqqarah. In an Appendix to Dr. Reisner’s 
Development of the Egyptian Tomb Down to the 
Accession of Cheops, I attempted to prove that 
the map included in Mariette’s Mastabas was a 
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more accurate record than had been hitherto as- 
sumed, and that it was possible to identify the 
present location of a number of the tombs indi- 
cated on that map which go far to strengthen the 
assumption that other mastabas at present buried 
or destroyed were really in the positions which 
Mariette assigned to them. 

Mr. Duell follows the Foreword by an Intro- 
duction in which he describes the mastaba of 
Mereruka, and room by room discusses the valu- 
able records of Egyptian life carved upon its 
walls. In this he contributes an important note 
on the architecture of the tomb, and adds a 
valuable discussion of the family of Mereruka. 
This is followed by a thorough description of the 
technical processes involved in the decoration 
of an Old Kingdom chapel, including an analysis 
of the pigments employed and the technique of the 
painting. This is an important addition to the 
body of material on the technical accomplishment 
of the Old Kingdom artist and lends valuable sup- 
port to the standard work on this subject which 
Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams has given us in 
The Decoration of the Tomb of Perneb. 

It is, of course, in the 219 plates that the pri- 
mary value of this work lies. These present such a 
vast amount of material that it would require a 
complete study of Old Kingdom art, language and 
social life to comment adequately upon them, a 
fact which in itself emphasizes the importance of 
their contribution to the student, but which also 
makes it obvious that in the short space of a re- 
view it would be out of the question to attempt to 
bestow full justice upon the subject. It will per- 
haps be sufficient to remark that in their execution 
the copyists have met fully the requirements of 
the reader, and to make a few brief comments on 
some of the remarkable material represented in 
the plates. 

Pls. 6 and 7 reproduce the famous figure of 
Mereruka, on the thickness of the wall inside the 
entrance, seated at an easel, painting upon a 
board a representation of the three seasons of the 
year. In the first room are two of the finest swamp 
scenes ever carved by the Old Kingdom artist. 
Pl. 11 reproduces in color a detail of the group on 
the north wall, with the fish speared by the owner 
and his attendants harpooning hippopotami. 
Particularly interesting is the network of red 
squares laid out to guide the painter in drawing 
the zigzag black lines indicating the water of the 
pond. On the south wall a large double-page 
photograph (pl. 19) gives a magnificent reproduc- 
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tion of the papyrus thicket with its abundant 
bird life and the small figures in a boat, one of 
whom grasps the tail of an enormous mongoose. 
The fine quality of the bold, high relief is well 
displayed in the head of the owner on this wall 
(pl. 16). This high relief, characteristic of the 
period as shown by other chapels and by the royal 
reliefs of Tety and particularly those of Pepy II, 
is shown again at its best in the figures of the 
owner in the pillared hall of offerings (pls. 151, 
184) and by the splendid group of Mereruka and 
his two sons on the north wall of this same hall 
(pls. 154-156). This last group was imitated again 
at Meir in the tomb of Pepy-ankh Heny-kem, but 
less happily proportioned and forming a much 
less impressive design. 

In the second room is a fine example of the 
hunting scene, not very frequently preserved in 
Old Kingdom chapels (pl. 25). A curious detail 
is the way in which an ibex has been spread out on 
the ground, attacked on all sides by hunting dogs. 
It is drawn as though the skin of the animal were 
stretched out with the front and back legs facing 
each other. On the opposite wall is a fine example 
of the craftswork scene (pls. 29-33). Unfortunately 
the sculptor’s workshop on the upper part of the 
wall has been broken away, although the feet and 
names of two of the artists still remain. Among 
the objects being prepared by the jewellers is a‘ 
crown with rosettes, decorated with akhet birds 
and long streamers (laid out like a ground plan of 
the object), closely resembling actual crowns that 
have been found at Giza. In chamber A 4 two 
other interesting scenes are now available for 
study. On the west wall (pl. 37) defaulting peas- 
ants are brought to judgment, while one man is 
being held at a whipping post and beaten. On the 
east wall (pls. 42-44) is the lower part of a swamp 
scene where men catch fish in small wicker traps 
and by seining and the brother of the owner sits 
in a boat and drinks from a bowl handed t® him 
by an attendant. Among the offering bearers in 
the room containing the great stela (A 8) is an 
amusing detail of a little calf leaping over the 
back of another (pl. 59). 

It is interesting to compare the rough work- 
manship of the reliefs in chambers A 10 and A 12 
with the carefully finished carving of the rest of 
the chapel. As Mr. Duell suggests, these rooms 
seem to betray the hand of a different group of 
workmen. Instead of the high, bold relief found 
elsewhere the figures here are hastily outlined by 
a gouged line and little of the background is cut 
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away. The work is at its worst on the east wall, 
where appear the groups of dancers (pl. 59), each 
pair executing an elaborate movement, or on the 
west wall where servants make up a great bed 
under a canopy (pls. 92-93). Finer workmanship 
is evident in the charming group of Mereruka and 
his wife seated on a bed, while the wife plays upon 
a harp. Mr. Duell is to be congratulated for his 
fine colored reproduction of this delightful scene. 

The great pillared ‘hall (A 13), although it has 
lost much of the upper portion of its walls, con- 
tains some of the finest work in the tomb and 
much interesting subject matter. Particularly 
precious is the fragmentary funeral scene on the 
south wall (pl. 130), with its exquisitely drawn 
group of wailing women (pl. 131), known else- 
where only in the tombs of Ankh-ma-hor at 
Saqqarah and Yeduw (G 7102) at Giza, and its 
rare representation of the zbw, a structure as yet 
not completely understood, although other ex- 
amples of it, resembling that of Mereruka and 
giving its name, appear in the chapels of Qar and 
Yeduw at Giza and in the rock-cut tomb of Pepy- 
ankh Heny-kem at Meir. On the north wall, the 
splendid group of Mereruka and his sons has al- 
ready been mentioned, but there is also a fine 
scene of the forced feeding of animals, which has 
been reproduced in color (pls. 152-153), and a 
valuable and amusing representation of the chil- 
dren’s games (pls. 162-165), which supplements 
similar material in the chapel of Ptah-hotep. One 
detail of this series is also repeated in the nearby 
chapel of Ikhekhy (Wreszinski, Atlas, iii, pl. 23). 
The capture of song birds from the register above 
the games has unfortunately been largely de- 
stroyed, although a rare example of a small bird- 
trap is preserved. The east wall with its harvest 
scenes has been almost entirely given in color 
(pls. 168-170). The plates are on a large scale and 
give a fine impression of one of the best composed 
examples of the harvesting of the grain. Note 
should be taken of the fine drawing of an otter on 
the south wall, east of the entrance to the hall 
(pl. 129). 

Pl. 199 supplies us with a useful copy of the in- 
scriptions over the doorways to the magazines, 
each giving the name of a watch of the funerary 
priesthood. Finally in pls. 199 and 205 we have 
large photographic reproductions of the unfin- 
ished picture-lists of offerings on the north and 
south walls of Mereruka’s burial chamber. These 
show well the original red drawings corrected in 
black and form to my mind one of the finest ex- 
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amples of the Old Kingdom artist’s skill as a 
draughtsman. Equally beautiful are the painted 
food offerings, granaries, etc., on the east wall 
reproduced in pls. 206-208. The effect of the color 
scheme employed on this wall, perhaps owing to 
the preservation of the dark grey background and 
to the lavish use of black for drawing lines and 


markings, is somewhat different from any other 


with which we are familiar. I cannot help feeling 
sorry that some portion of this could not have 
been reproduced in color. Pl. 215 shows us with 
what skill the sculptor carved the sunk reliefs of 
the facade of the mastaba. The vulture is a kind 
of tour de force in the meticulous representation 
of the details of feathering. 

An examination of these beautiful plates re- 
veals how much delightful detail one has missed 
heretofore in the vast wall spaces of Mereruka’s 
many rooms, even when familiar with the tomb. 
It is easy to see how proportionately valuable 
these volumes will be to the reader who has not 
had the opportunity of studying the original. We 
are grateful to Mr. Duell and his staff as well as 
to the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago for the careful and beautiful record with 
which they have supplied us. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 
Harvarp-Boston ExPep: TION 
Carro 


Tue AuisHar Htytx, Seasons or 1930-32, by 
Hans Henning von der Osten (The University of 
Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, vols. 
XXVUI-XXX). Part I: Pp. xxii+283, with 
280 figs. and 10 pls. Part II: Pp. xxii+481, 
with 512 figs. and 25 pls. Part III (with con- 
tributions by Wilton Marion Krogman and 
others): Pp. xxiv+496, with 288 figs., 20 maps 
and 15 pls. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1937. $75.00. 

This sumptuous, elaborate, and scrupulously 
careful publication calls for a correspondingly 
full review. But the exceptional importance of the 
site presented coupled with the excavator’s pains- 
taking interpretation would make an adequate 
review assume the proportions of a small mono- 
graph. With the limited space at my disposal the 
alternative is a brief summary of the salient facts 
and a minimum of comment and discussion. 

The reader will find in these three volumes much 
for which to be grateful. The 19 levels of Alishar 
constitute a cross-section through the cultural 
accumulations of Central Anatolia extending 
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from Chalcolithic down to Turkish times; as yet, 
there is nothing like it from that whole area, whose 
strategic position from the standpoint of compara- 
tive archaeology is self-evident. It is, therefore, 
very gratifying to find that the stratigraphy of 
Alishar has been settled at last. Levels 19-12 
represent the Chalcolithic period. The Copper 
Age, hitherto designated “‘Alishar I” covers 
Levels 11-9. The confusion between “ Alishar 
IIL” and “‘Alishar II”’ (IIT having proved to be 
sarlier than II) is now resolved, in that “*The 
Early Bronze Age” (IIT) is shown to have been 
of comparatively short duration and to have 
overlapped the beginnings of the next period, 
that of the Hittite Empires (II). The Post- 
Hittite Phrygian, Hellenistic, Byzantine-Roman, 
and Turkish periods follow in clear order. 

The earlier opinion that the first settlement at 
Alishar was Neolithic has now been definitely dis- 
carded. The stratum which rests on virgin soil is 
assigned to the middle of the fourth millennium, 
which would place it, in terms of Mesopotamian 
chronology, towards the end of the Uruk stage, 
or well within the Chalcolithic. In fact, McEwan 
and Braidwood (vol. III, p. 413) compare the 
Chalcolithic ware of Alishar to Judeideh XI, i.e., 
to a product of the end of the Jemdet Nasr period. 
In view of so late a date, it is surprising that the 
civilization of Alishar Chalcolithic appears to 
have been comparatively primitive. There is no 
complete plan of a contemporary building, but 
enough has been preserved to show that the walls 
did not rest on rubble foundations, as was the 
case with the Copper Age buildings. Differences 
of this kind support von der Osten’s belief that 
the Copper Age culture was not a mere develop- 
ment of the preceding stage, but the product of 
a new ethnic (or at least cultural) element. 
Whether the newcomers are to be identified with 
the Proto-Hattians (vol. IIT, p. 420) is a different 
matter. 

The succeeding ‘Bronze Age” settlement has 
been a problem for some time. It was emphasized 
years ago by stratigraphic difficulties (“‘Alishar 
IIL”’ proving to be earlier than “II” as early as 
1930). We now know that only the citadel mound 
was settled by the “Bronze Age” arrivals, and 
it is suggested that these lived 
side by side with the ““Copper Age” folk, who 
occupied the city terrace (vol. III, p. 432). If 
this suggestion is valid, then the designations 
‘““Bronze”’ and ‘‘Copper”’ Ages respectively lose 
much of their value. At any rate, ‘“Alishar III” 


“conquerors” 


is characterized by a distinctive pottery, featuring 
panelled designs on rims of bowls (vol. I, figs. 
265-9). This mode of decoration is typical of the 
slightly later wares of Billa IV and the related 
Khabur family. But the motives are different. 
They are truly eclectic in type and include de- 
signs of the Halaf group, which flourished some 
two thousand years earlier! It is small wonder, 
therefore, that this culture is a troublesome one 
(for lively speculations on the subject cf. Viktor 
Christian’s article in Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte 11, 1935, pp. 383-4). 

Under the designation “‘Period of the Hittite 
Empires” von der Osten covers the old “Alishar 
II,” embracing the long period from the “‘Cap- 
padocian”’ records, when the site may have borne 
the name Amkuwa (cf. Gelb, Inscriptions from 
Alishar and Vicinity, pp. 9-10), down to 1200 
B.c. The author suggests that the founders of the 
Hittite empire had come from the northeast. One 
of his arguments in favor of this assumption is, 
curiously enough, the Indo-Hittite theory. He 
interprets that theory to mean that the Hittites 
were one of the first groups to leave the original 
home of the “Aryans,” which is quite justifiable. 
When he adds, however, that they moved west- 
ward from that home, the trouble in which he has 
involved himself is gratuitous. 

An exceedingly welcome feature of this exten-* 
sive work is the monograph on “Cranial Types 
from Alisar Hiiviik and their Relations to other 
Racial Types, Ancient and Modern, of Europe 
and Asia,” by W. M. Krogman (vol. III, pp. 213- 
293). 


and the independent craniological conclusions of 


The material collected in this contribution 


Dr. Krogman will be appreciated by all students 
who may have been bewildered by the often 
extravagant deductions of physical anthropolo- 
gists. In a nutshell, Krogman has shown that the 
basic population of Western Asia was of Mediter- 
ranean stock. Roundheads in Early Dynastic 
deposits from Kish would merely argue subsequent 
admixture of other elements, and not necessarily 
the prevalence of an “Armenoid” type. Arme- 
noids proper do not become prominent until the 
beginning of the second millennium, at which 
time they are found, however, throughout the 
area (including Palestine) and in Cyprus. In 
other words, they occur precisely where the 
Hurrians are evidenced by archaeological and 
linguistic remains. 

A non-specialist cannot question Krogman’s 
general conclusions. Nor has the present reviewer 
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any reason for questioning them. I would add 
only that earliest datable cranial material from 
Mesopotamia does not go beyond the Early 
Dynastic period. Keith’s estimate of the ‘Obeid 
population is based not on crania of the ‘Obeid 
period (and hence not on material from the first 
quarter of the fourth millennium, as stated by 
Keith), but on considerably later skeletal re- 
mains. And by the time that Mesopotamian 
material becomes available, so much levelling 
has taken place as to make the assimilation of 
occasional invaders a comparatively simple 
matter. Only large-scale invasions, such as that 
of the Hyksos-Hurrian groups, seem to have left 
a pronounced impression. 

Krogman cannot be blamed for the mistakes or 
uncertainties of his chronological table (opposite 
p. 224). They are due to the uneven quality of 
the archaeological sources which he consulted, 
not always critically. I am in full agreement 
with his concluding statement that “‘more precise 
information can come only as further evidence, 
craniological, archaeological, and_ historical, is 
accumulated” (p. 276). Personally, I would not 
put the craniological evidence first, at least not 
until there is a more representative body of 
craniological information. The internal evidence 
of cultural development and _ interconnections, 
and the linguistic data of the historical period 
are bound to be less ambiguous. 

E. A. SPEISER 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Les REPRESENTATIONS DE L’ARBRE SACRE SUR 
LES MonuMENTs DE ET D’ELAM, 
by Nell Perrot. Pp. 143, pls. 32. Paris, Geuthner, 
1937. 60 frs. 

The tree of life, or its stylistic symbolization, 
the column of the world (asherah), represents 
without any doubt one of the most important 
features on ancient monuments of the Near East 
and of prehistoric cultures in Europe. Therefore 
very intensive studies were made in the last cen- 
tury, generally based on folklore traditions. Works 
such as those of Mannhardt, J. Fergusson and J. 
Frazer became standard works of scientific litera- 
ture (W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Ger- 
manen, Gittingen, 1875; James Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, London, 1873; James Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, last edition, 1935, N. Y.). 
Even in the first decade of our century the interest 
in the subject was a very general one, as is shown 
by publications such as those of A. Wiinsche, Die 
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Sagen vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser in Ex 
Oriente Lux i, 1905; E. Dharme, “‘l’arbre de vie 
et l’arbre de verité” in Revue Biblique 1907: A. J. 
Evans, The Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult, Lon- 
don, 1901, dealt with a special part of this subject. 

Then followed a long pause until in 1923, when 
Uno Holmberg published his monograph: “Der 
Baum des Lebens,” Annales Academiae Scien- 
tarum Fennicae, Ser. B, xvi, Helsinski, 1923 (A 
summary: Uno Holmberg, “The Tree of Life,” in 
Mythology of all Races, Boston, 1927). In 1935 J. 
Mayani presented as a doctor’s thesis: L’ Arbre 
sacré et le rite de Valliance chez les anciens Semites, 
Paris. In 1937, in addition to the work of Miss 
Perrot, the reviewer’s paper, entitled ‘The Tree 
of Life in Indo-European and Islamic Cultures,” 
which supplements Miss Perrot’s work, 
published in Ars Inslamica iv, pp. 370-415. 

One hundred and forty figures given by Miss 
Perrot are analyzed from the typological point of 
view. Certainly a classification of the representa- 
tions of the tree of life must be the basis for all 
studies. Since Miss Perrot gives a complete survey 
of Elam, Sumer-Akkad, Hurri-Mitami, Hittites, 
Canaanites and Assyrians this monograph is a 
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very valuable contribution to the archaeological 
material concerning this symbolic complex. The 
material demonstrates that the tree of life was 
central to both religious ideas and cultic rites. 
We can draw two conclusions from the representa- 
tions, first that the tree was that of the gods con- 
nected with the cosmological conception as tree of 
the world. This is shown by pictures where the 
tree appears on a mountain which represents the 
mountain of the gods, the home of the gods. By 
putting the tree beside gates it becomes related to 
the sun god, as is indicated also by the addition of 
solar emblems. Second we see a relation toward 
man as plant of life or of rejuvenation associated 
with the jar containing the water of life. 


Religious ideas and symbols sometimes spread 


and migrate and Miss Perrot makes a similar as- 
sumption for the tree of life and holds the opinion 
that Mesopotamia was the center of distribution, 
but besides that she supposes that it came from an 
original root, Siberia, which she claims was the 
cradle of civilization. This theory does not help us. 

The reviewer tried to show in his paper that the 
idea of the tree of life belonged toa very old cultural 
stratum, which was the common basis for Euro- 
pean culture as well as for that of the Near East. 
The find of Ahrensburg near Hamburg suggests 
that conclusion. This site is dated by pollen 
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analysis as of the Wiirm Glacial retreat about 
12,000 s.c. A wooden pillar was erected on the 
bank of a small pond in which many reindeer 
were submerged as sacrifices; the latter is proved 
by the observation that the shoulder-blades of a 
number of these young reindeer were pierced by 
arrows and the chests were filled by stones to 
submerge them. On the wooden pillar was placed 
a reindeer skull. Even if we suppose that Ahrens- 
burg is not a completely conclusive proof of an 
‘‘asherah,” then the find at Horring, Denmark, is 
at least of the same age as the oldest find in the 
Near East, since Horring belongs to the early 
Maglemose stage. We have at Horring the com- 
bination of tree, boat and snake which we find 
later in the Minoan culture, a combination which 
excludes the idea of pre-Sumerian influence. The 
paper by the reviewer supplements the typologi- 
cal study of Miss Perrot, furthermore, because 
the archaeological material is interpreted in con- 
nection with glyphs and the development is outlined 
up to the Islamic culture and Medieval Europe. 

GrorGE LECHLER 
Derroit Institute or Arts 


ASSYRIAN SCULPTURES IN THE British Museum, 
FROM SHALMANESER IIT To SENNACHERIB, by 
Sidney Smith. Pp. 19, pls. 69. The British 
Museum, London, 1938. £1. 7s. 6d. 

This volume continues the publication of 
Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum and 
covers the period from Shalmaneser III to 
Sennacherib. The “‘obelisks,”’ some broken frag- 
ments and many of the reliefs of Sennacherib are 
not included, however! The plates can be called 
good if one takes into consideration the technical 
difficulties involved in photographing the very 
low Assyrian relief. The text is somewhat short. 
The author chiefly discusses controversial points 
of interpretation, calls the reader’s attention to 
unusual representations, such as the lively and 
unusual poses of horses on plates 17 and 36, and 
makes several suggestions, especially in the mat- 
ter of perspective. The reviewer disagrees in the 
latter point and refers to his article in Arch. 
Orientforsch. v, 1928-1929, pp. 199 ff., as a de- 
tailed discussion would be out of place in this re- 
view. Such controversy shows that the purpose of 
the publication, expressed in the preface, “to 
supply students with more adequate material for 
study”’, is being fulfilled. 

VALENTIN MULLER 

Bryn Mawr 
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Tue Excavations at 1933-1935. Finay 
Report, by P. Dikaios, with chapters by E. N. 
Guest and V.. Seton-Williams. Pp. 81, pls. XXTX. 
Report of the Department of Antiquities, Part 
I, Cyprus, 1936. 17/8. 

The final report of the excavations conducted 
by the author at Erimi on the south coast of 
Cyprus is a valuable and welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of the neolithic period of the is- 
land. A small area of the site was excavated, ex- 
hibiting a maximum depth of 5.50 m. and a 
minimum of 4 m. Clay floors, foundations of 
huts, and carbonized remains enabled the ex- 
cavator to distinguish thirteen layers representing 
two main periods in the life of the site. The earlier 
period (Erimi I, layers I-VI) is characterized by 
huts of light construction and without stone 
foundations, by the predominance of “red” 
wares over “‘red on white with an undeveloped 
ornamentation,” and by “bothroi.” The latter 
are of three types, one of which was used for 
burial purposes. This period is purely neolithic 
and is tentatively placed in the fourth millennium, 
i.e., ca. 3400-3300 B.c. The later period (Erimi IT, 
layers VII-XIII) is characterized by round huts 
with stone foundations and a predominance of 
‘red on white” wares with a developed ornamen- 
tation. A copper tool found in layer [IX seems to 
indicate that these layers belong to the Chalco-- 
lithic Age of the island. They are placed tentatively 
from 3300-3000 B.c. The two periods in the life of 
Erimi are successfully established and their ap- 
proximate dates are substantiated by the existing 
remains. Furthermore, the comparison of the cul- 
ture revealed at Erimi with those found at 
Khirokitia and Sotira, seems to determine the 
cultural sequence of the neolithic developments in 
the island and to indicate that the Erimi culture 
is the “‘successor to and the logical outcome of the 
Khirokitia culture.” 

The various relics unearthed are fully described 
in separate chapters. The discussion of the re- 
mains of huts is very lucid, but perhaps a graphic 
reconstruction of one of them would have helped 
the clarity of the description. The pottery is bril- 
liantly discussed and its stages of development 


‘ 


properly established. In comparing the “red on 
white” ware from Cyprus with such from Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and Thessaly, the au- 
thor points out that ornamentation is the only 
element which justifies such a comparison. He 
adds, wisely, “the value of ornamentation as a 
criterion for comparison is of course debatable,” 
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and his intention is “‘ merely to point out a number 
of parallelisms observed on both sides for what 
they are worth.” These parallelisms are too few 
to allow any definite conclusions. We have to re- 
member that such similarities can accidentally 
be produced by people working independently 
with lines and geometric patterns. Indeed, we 
can find more “parallelisms” between the orna- 
mentation of the Cyprus ware on the one hand and 
the Pueblo pottery on the other, which of course 
could not prove any affinities of their authors, 
but which resulted simply from the independent 
use of lines and curves by both people. An illus- 
tration of the few incised, punctured, and basket- 
wares should have been included in the plates. 
In describing the latter the author compares it 
with the vase from Lianokladhi III, illustrated 
by Wace and Thompson in Prehistoric Thessaly, 
page 188 (fig. 136). The Lianokladhi vase, how- 
ever, is not an example of the technique of “‘shap- 


ing the vase in a basket”? which characterizes 


the basketware of Cyprus; it was built as the com- 
mon vases are, but on a wicker mat, which was 
used as a potter’s wheel (P.7. p. 187. Cf. also 
Excavations at Phylakopi, pp. 94 ff., pl. VI, for 
similar examples from the Cyclades). The corre- 
lation of the different stages of the development 


of the painted pottery with that of the hut con- 
struction is drawn in a table added as an Appendix 
at the end of the report. 

The smaller finds, with one exception, are dis- 
cussed with a care unusual in excavation reports. 
Possibly the ax-heads or celts were not treated 
to full advantage. They were not brought under 
the types established in the mainland of Greece, 
or compared with them (they seem to include rep- 
resentatives of all the types A), which perhaps 
is not of great consequence. They were not cor- 
related with the other relics found nor were their 
depths in all cases reported, and this omission is 
in sharp contrast to the excellent way in which 
the pottery was documented. And yet the estab- 
lishment of the evolution of the celt types is likely 
to prove very helpful in any stone age research. 
The excellent description of the implements of 
flint and chert contributed by Miss V. Seton- 
Williams will form an enviable example to be fol- 
lowed in such publications. The human remains 
are described by Dr. E. N. Guest. A list of neolithic 
sites discovered on the island and a discussion of 
their place in the scheme developed by the author 
of the evolution of the Cypriote neolithic culture 
is added at the end of the report. Scholars, espe- 
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cially prehistorians, will be indebted to Mr. Dik- 
aios for his lucid account of his discoveries, which 
will form a good foundation for our increasing 
knowledge of the neolithic culture of Cyprus. 

GrorcGE E. Mytonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ANCIENT Cyprus, by Stanley Casson. Pp. viii+ 
214, pls. XVI. London, Methuen, 1938. 7/6. 
The chief purpose of this book is to give a short 

history of Cypriote civilization from the Neolithic 

to the Roman period. Special emphasis is laid 
upon Cypriote art of the Iron Age, the Bronze 

Age Script, and the Cypriote kingdoms. There 

seems, however, to be a secondary purpose, to 

praise Myres and to defame the members of the 

Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Myres deserves more 

competent praise than this, and the savage attack 

on Gjerstad and his colleagues is singularly in- 
appropriate from one who shows on nearly every 
page his unfamiliarity with their publications. 

On pp. 20-22, C. makes a valiant attempt to 
deny to the Swedish scholars credit for having 
been the first to discover Neolithic remains in 
Cyprus. He claims that Gjerstad says nothing 
about pre-Bronze Age remains in his epoch- 
making Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. Gjerstad 
mentions the Neolithic station of Phrenaros on 
p. 1, note 1, and refers to two publications dealing 
with it. C. tries to argue away the fact that three 
important Neolithic settlements were published 
in detail in The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, vol. 
I: Petra tou Limniti, Lapithos, and Kythrea. 
Dikaios (The Excavations at Erimi, 1933-1935, in 
Report of the Dept. of Antig., Cyprus, 1936, pp. 
72-79) shows points of contact between the Neo- 
lithic and Chalcolithic pottery of Cyprus and that 
of the East, which are denied by C. 

C.’s treatment of the transition from the Neo- 
lithic (or better, Chalcolithic) period to the Early 
Bronze Age is extremely confused. On p. 26 f. 
he postulates an intermediate period, during which 
Cyprus was uninhabited, but on p. 28 he says that 
some of the aboriginals were still there when new 
settlers arrived from abroad. He says that no 
habitation-site of the Early Bronze Age has been 
discovered, but a house of this period was pub- 
lished by Gjerstad in Studies, pp. 19-27. 

A large part of Ancient Cyprus is devoted to 
various aspects of the Late Bronze Age. C. places 
its beginning at 1500 B.c. This is a mistake for 
1600. (See Gjerstad, Studies, pp. 333-5). 

A typographical error in Gjerstad’s Studies has 
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C. badly muddled (p. 39 f.). After mentioning the 
Kamares ware sherd from Kourion, C. says that 
two M.M. II sherds were also found in Cyprus 
(apparently not realizing that the Kamares ware 
is M.M. II), and cites Studies, p. 209. The sherds 
he refers to are actually L.M. II, rightly listed as 
such on p. 210 of Gjerstad’s work, but repeated 
by mistake on p. 209, as “Middle Minoan II 
ware.” On p. 40, C. lists these same sherds as 
L.M. I, though he reduces the fragments of four 
pots mentioned by Gjerstad to two, by reading 
only the headings, “bowl” and “‘jar.”’ 

He says that the earliest ‘‘ White Slip” ware is 
about contemporary to L.H. III pottery of the 
Amarna type. It is 200 years earlier. 

C. deserves credit for tackling the problem of 
the origin of the masses of “Mycenaean” pottery 
found in Cyprus. He discusses particularly the 
kraters with bulls, and other 
human and animal representations, which many 
regard as peculiar to Cyprus. Several of the ques- 
tions posed by C. are provocative, and deserving 


chariot-scenes, 


of further study, even if the suggested answers 
are found to be unsound. 

He follows Myres in believing that the bulk of 
this pottery was made in Cyprus by potters who 
migrated from Greece. He makes a serious mistake 
in departing from his usual policy of agreeing with 
Myres, when, on p. 52, he says that Myres’ date 
for this migration is too early. Myres’ date 
(Handbook to the Cesnola Coll., pp. xxx, 46) is 
1400. Strangely enough, Casson too suggests 1400, 
though with the difference that his 1400 is subse- 
quent to the Amarna period. Since he dates the 
Amarna period to 1380-1365, we are faced with a 
puzzling problem in higher mathematics. 

C. feels that the painting of human and 
animal scenes on the vases found in Cyprus lacks 
the structural coherence which he professes to 
find in Greece. He thus distinguishes between the 
“composed” style of the mainland and the “‘un- 
composed” style of Cyprus. “Cyprus was the 
home of ‘loose’ painting on vases.” Such general- 
izations can be beautifully illustrated by a few 
selected pots; their real test comes when all the 
material of the two regions is compared. C. has 
not done this, nor has he distinguished between 
sarly and late in the two series. 

C. deals quickly with those who believe that 
the “Mycenaean” pottery of Cyprus was largely 
imported from Greece. The argument from 
identity of clay and paint is modestly met by 


C.’s admission that he is in many cases unable to 


distinguish the clay of the best Attic black- and 
red-figured pottery from that of the best L.H. 
III. The possibility remains that someone else 
can. He also asserts that the better pots of the 
different geometric wares of Greece were made of 
identical clay! 

Forsdyke, in a brilliant article in Essays in 
Aegean Archaeology, argues inter alia that the 
similarity of the figure scenes on the L.H. III 
kraters found in Cyprus to the scenes on the 
Tiryns frescos indicates if not direct borrowing, 
at least familiarity, and therefore points to a main- 
land origin. C. answers that when fresco-painting 
declined (a century or more after the pottery in 
question was made!) “the artists who would 
otherwise have been fresco-painters, took to 
painting pots. Such artists may well have 
migrated to Cyprus and carried on their art 
there.” If we are to accept both this and the view 
that all these kraters are Cypriote, we must then 
assume that no frustrated fresco-painters re- 
mained in Greece. 

C. states on p. 50 that vases not intended as 
works of art were exported only if they contained 
something saleable. It is obvious that the kraters 
were not made for the transportation of market- 
able commodities. C. then denies their artistic 


‘ 


value, saying that they “could have been made 
and painted in a few minutes (and) would havé 
Whether C. 
likes them or not, they are much the finest and 
most carefully made of all L.H. III vases, and 
were 


had little exchange value. . 


undoubtedly cherished as works of art. 
They were not made and painted in a few minutes. 

In a on p. 47, C. takes 
Gjerstad to task for the difference between the 
view that the great bulk of the L.H. III pottery of 
Cyprus 


venomous passage 


was imported, expressed in Studies, 
pp. 218-220, and that later implied in the publica- 
tion of the Enkomi tombs in SCE. i, 

all called ‘“‘Levanto-Helladic” (C. 


“*Levanto-Mycenaean”’). C. 


where it is 

wrongly 
quotes concludes by 
saying: “But this is not a very satisfactory way 
of informing the archaeological world that he no 
longer believes his first credo.’ C. seems not to 
have noticed that the Enkomi publication was 
not written by Gjerstad, but by Sjiqvist. In 
publishing Idalion in SCE. ii, Gjerstad carefully 
distinguishes between 
L.H. Il. 

C. discusses the literary evidence for the Bronze 
Age in his chapter “Alasia.”” Much of this is 
good. It is now fairly certain that Alasia, famed 


**Levanto-Helladic” and 
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fer its eopper, was Cyprus, or at least one of its 
parts. The equation of Tepéon (Odyssey i, 184) 
with Tamassos is perhaps strengthened by the 
fact that the TH1 inscrip- 
tion was found there. 

On p. 112, C. speaks of Attarissia’s raid on 
Cyprus, accompanied by a “man from Biggaya” 
(Piggaia). The Hittite texts given in Schach- 
ermeyr’s Hethiter und Achder give no reason to 
believe that he established himself there or used 
it as a base for raiding Cilicia. C. tells us that 
Forrer’s equation of Biggaya with the Zorxe1a 
of Stephanus Byzantius, and of this with Cyprus 
or one of its parts is generally accepted. I am not 
competent to pass on the linguistic question in- 
volved, but doubt the interpretation of ZprKe1a as 
other than a poetic attribute, in spite of Stephanus 
Byzantius’ statement that it is a name for Cyprus. 
Stephanus Byzantius’ source seems to have been 
Lykophron’s Alexandra, 447-9: 


Oi tévte TornKeiav eis Kepaotiav 
Kal Zatpaxov PAwEavtes “YA&Tou TE 
Mopo® thv Znpuvbiav. 


Zorke1a means “land of the wasps.” 
C. plunges into the ‘Ytrayaio1 question, claiming 


that they were a branch of the Cypriote Achaean 
stock, which migrated to Cilicia. This implies a 
connection between the two regions which excava- 
tions have not revealed. The ‘White Slip”’ and 
“Base Ring” wares are almost unknown at 
Tarsus, as is also Mycenaean pottery of the types 
and dates found in Cyprus. The only L.H. III 
ware well represented there is the “Granary 
Style” (AJA. 1937, pp. 281-3), which is extremely 
rare in Cyprus. C. consecrates the assumed con- 
nection between the two lands by saying that the 
Cilician Amphilochos died at Soli. He did, but 
that Soli was in Cilicia, not Cyprus (Strabo, 
xiv, 5, 17). 

C.’s interpretation of the Medinet Habu in- 
scription is confused. On p. 130 Kerena is Kerynia, 
and Kir . . . is Kourion, but on p. 144 “ Kerynia 
in the inscription appears as Kerena and Kir 

. » while Kourion is listed independently. 

A brief attempt is made on p. 64 f. to prove that 
the royal institutions of later days had their roots 
in the Bronze Age. This may well have been the 
case, but is not proved by C.’s evidence: two 
*‘scepters.”” One, pl. VI, from the “ Kourion 
Treasure” is called Bronze Age, though no evi- 
dence is presented for this date. The other was 
found by the Swedish expedition in tomb 5 at 
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Amathus, which dates to Archaic I. C. is wrong 
in placing it in the transitional period from the 
Bronze to the Iron Age. 

C. assigns the end of the Bronze Age to 1000 
B.c., and remarks (p. 143) that “‘Cyprus received 
the general use of iron, if anything, a little later 
than the rest of the Greek world.” Iron was found 
at Enkomi in tombs dated to the reign of Rames- 
ses IIT, and in twelfth-century strata of the Bronze 
Age settlement at Kourion. 

On pp. 144 ff., C. discusses the Cypriote annals 
of Sargon II, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
Assarhadon. The list of kings on p. 146 (from 
Oberhummer, who followed Schrader) is from the 
cylinder of Assurbanipal, with variants from that 
of Assarhadon. C., following Oberhummer, calls 
attention to the fact that the king of Idalion is 
called “king of the city of . .. ,” whereas the 
other Cypriote kings are “king of the land of 
... This is the reading of the Assarhadon 
cylinder; Idalion too is a “‘land”’ on the Assur- 
banipal cylinder. The name of the king of Tamas- 
sos is best read Admesu in the Assurbanipal text. 

The discussion of the art of the Iron Age is most 
unsatisfactory, as C. does not make use of recent 
research, which has definitely established the 
relative, and in many cases, the absolute chro- 
nology. He brands the Geometric period as one of 
utter. dullness, characterized by the monotonous 
repetition of pots with decoration of concentric 
circles. The Geometric period was in reality one of 
considerable artistic fertility, less prone to repeti- 
tion than most in Cyprus. The concentric circles, 
which C. rightly deplores, first appear at the end 
of the Geometric period and attain their maximum 
banality in just that Archaic period which C. 
declares at last free of them. 

On p. 136 he says that “granulated” jewelry is 
‘an almost exclusive method of this time (the 
Geometric period), rare earlier and later.’’ The 
exact opposite is true. 

The sculpture fares no better than the pottery. 
On p. 166, C. says that Egypt furnished the proto- 
types for the earliest Cypriote sculpture. The 
early sculpture of Aghia Irini shows no foreign in- 
fluence; Egyptianizing sculpture is late. On p. 187, 
C. says that it is “a priori in the highest degree 
improbable” that sculpture developed in Cyprus 
before it did in Greece, for if it had, such an alert 
people as the Greeks would surely have adopted 
the Cypriote technique and style. But this implies 
that Cyprus was the only sculpture-making 
people known to Greeks. Technique and style are 


‘ 
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closely dependent upon the materials used. The 
predominant materials of Cypriote sculpture were 
terracotta and soft local limestone, so soft, C. 
remarks, that it could be cut with a knife. The 
technique of carving with a knife would be 
speedily abandoned if tried on Greek poros or 
marble. 

The head identified on p. 185 as a portrait of 
Cambyses is at best an anticipation. C. claims 
that Cypriote statues were ideal or idealized por- 
traits. But there is nothing in Greek lands to 
compare with the realism of the Aghia Irini heads, 
a realism which approaches caricature in its frank- 
ness. C.’s statement on p. 201 that sculpture in 
the round ceased to have any specifically Cypriote 
characteristics in the Roman period ignores the 
sculpture of Soli (Westholm, The Temples of Soli, 
pls.). On p. 200 we are informed “As yet we have 
no certain information of civic dedications in pub- 
lic places or of isolated non-religious sculptural 
enterprises.” But see the honorary inscription 
in Cesnola, Cyprus, Its Cities, Tombs, and Temples, 
p. 426 f. 

On p. 162 it is claimed that there are no Doric 
temples in Cyprus. The temple of Apollo Hylates 
at Kourion is in a provincial Doric style. 

It seems only fair to remark on Casson’s breach 
of archaeological etiquette in using without per- 
mission material to which others have publication 
rights. The most flagrant case is the photograph 
used for both the frontispiece and the paper cover. 
This is the property of the Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, taken for use in SCE. vol. iii. 

The lengthy section about the Bronze Age script 
is welcome. It contains the largest collection yet 
published of the early syllabic signs, the only one 
with a complete bibliography for each. C. rightly 
suspects the Tekké gold ring, which is certainly 
not Bronze Age Cypriote. He is also right in 
claiming a Late Bronze Age date for the Aghia 
Paraskevi cylinder (p. 87). The ‘wheel-made 
red ware”’ (p. 81) should be treated more cautious- 
ly, as it is foreign. A reservation concerning 
““Mycenaean”’ vases would be desirable, since it 
is not certain where they were made. 

The reproductions of signs are highly stylized 
and do not always correspond to the originals. 

C. calls attention to the fact that although 
writing was common in both the Late Bronze Age 
and the Classical period, it is strangely rare in 
between. He lists on p. 91 f. five possible missing- 
links, though admitting that they do not amount 
to much. They do not. The steatite vase (e) al- 


most certainly belongs to the Bronze Age. The 
“*sub-Mycenaean” jug (a) is not sub-Mycenaean; 
it is not Cypriote; it has no writing, but only a 
common decorative motive. It is from a Kourion 
tomb of the Classical period. The three other 
all date from 700 


or after. The earliest Cypriote pot with Phoeni- 


pots, of ““Red Bucchero ware” 


cian inscription (p. 132) is of the same type and 
date. We thus see in Cyprus the same situation 
as in Greece, the absence of written records datable 
between 1200 and 700 B.c. 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 
Kourton, Cyprus 
Derr DoNAULAENDISCHE UND DER WESTISCHE 

KULTURKREIS DER JUENGEREN STEINZEIT, by 

Werner Buttler. Pp. 108, 32 figs. in text, 24 pls., 

5 maps, index. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de 

Gruyter, 1938. RM. 5.80. 

This contribution constitutes volume two of 
Handbuch der Urgeschichte Deutschlands, edited by 
E. Sprockhoff; the complete series, as announced, 
should comprise twenty volumes. 

On the whole, the contents of Buttler’s com- 
pendium should be fairly familiar to the student 
of the field covered therein. Yet even the best in- 
formed specialist will readily appreciate the use- 
ful value of the book. For the author here pre- 
sents a thoroughly documented account of two‘ 
complex segments of continental prehistory in a 
manner hitherto unattained in Germany. His 
methodology is quite obviously motivated by 
objectivism —that is, as much as objectivism is at- 
tainable under the circumstances. With so much 
still depending upon typologic considerations and 
deductions —an enigmatic condition which neces- 
sarily faces any archaeologist — some subjectivism 
appears to be inevitable; it is therefore quite 
satisfying to note the negligible amount of it in 
Buttler’s book. Equally encouraging is the au- 
thor’s frank recognition of the uncertainty'of his 
dates and the existing perplexities regarding 
questions of initial cultural origins. 

Some will doubtless take exception to Buttler’s 
categoric placement of the whole of the so-called 
Jordansmuehl development in Period III rather 
than Period II (after Childe’s Danubian classifi- 
cation). The author apparently failed to evaluate, 
in this relation, the pertinent material in Bohemia, 
namely the well known J. A. Jira collection housed 


at the Hanspaulka Museum at Praha-Dejvice. 
While there can be little doubt that Jordansmuehl 
attainments persisted into Period III, their be- 
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ginnings, in Bohemia-Moravia at least —as sug- 
gested by synchronisms equally weighty as those 
cited by Buttler in support of his contentions — 
bespeak contemporaneity with the 
Punctate Pottery phase. (This certainly appears 
to belong to Period II; Childe, in his Danube, 
designated it Ib.) Indeed, some of the Jira ma- 
terial demonstrates the coéxistence of Jordans- 
muehl with Incised Pottery phase; the incised 
ware is patently the oldest ceramic product in the 
Upper Danube area and as far as is known did 
not seem to survive beyond Period II. (The three 
periods in question are, of course, an arbitrary 
classificational means, quite without any factual 
culture-historical substantiation). Buttler’s com- 


so-called 


parisons with Hungarian congeries of the Copper 
Age are certainly grossly weakened by his refer- 
ence to “Theisskultur III,” a term originally 
introduced through an error and rectified in 
1935. (Cf. Banner, in Dolgozatok-Arbeiten xi, 
pp. 121 ff.). 

The book is very well illustrated by line draw- 
ings, half-tones, and colored maps. The fact that 
the author does not—as is so often the case — 
overstréss pottery at the expense of other aspects, 
but gives considerable attention to structural 
details of dwellings and to general economic con- 
ditions, materially contributes to the readability 
and utility of his splendid accomplishment. 

Viuapimir J. FEWKES 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


“*25 JAHRE URGESCHICHTSFORSCHUNG IN UNGARN, 
1912-1936,” by Ferenc von Tompa, 24./25. 
Bericht der roemisch-germanischen Kommission 
1934/35 (1937); pp. 27-127, 51 pls., 11 text 
figs. Berlin, Reichsverlagsamt. RM. 10. 

The quarter of a century of archaeological in- 
vestigations in Hungary, embraced by this work, 
was especially productive during the last ten years. 
The various contributions made in the interval 
have been summarized by Tompa in a manner 
which appears altogether too brief for the span 
and importance of the subject matter. 

The author starts with the Incised Pottery 
phase of the Neolithic Age and ends with the La 
Téne phase of the Iron Age. The various local 
groups under each age are described regionally 
and chronologically. One outstanding exception 
is notable in this order, namely the section dealing 
with the segment for which Tompa has coined the 
new term “ Kérésgruppe” (pp. 46-47). This group 
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is described after Tisa I and Tisa II, despite the 
fact that it is older—as the author himself ex- 
pressly states, duly referring to Staréevo and 
Vinéa — than Tisa I. The confusion might perhaps 
be explainable on the ground that in Tompa’s 
manuscript the Kériésgruppe”’ 


was called Tisa 
III (as originally proposed by Banner in 1932 and 
rectified by him in 1935), and that the published 
version represents a hasty correction in proof. 

A serious deficiency of the work will doubtless 
be found in the lack of at least an orientation map. 


Those who are not familiar with Hungarian 
geography and place-names will especially feel 
the handicap of this omission. Another drawback 
may be pointed out, namely the inadequate selec- 
tion of illustrations, for the plates lamentably 
fail to do justice to the wealth of Hungarian ma- 
terial. Moreover, it would have been quite in 
place to devote adequate attention to such eco- 
nomic circumstances as can be deduced from 
tangible evidence. 

Despite the various shortcomings, Tompa’s 
which 
should be the more welcome since it appears in a 


work provides a convenient reference 
language which any student of European pre- 
history should be able to read. 
VLADIMIR J. FEWKEs 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sacct PRELIMINARI SUL’ARTE DELLA MOoNETA 
NELLA SiciniA Greca, by G. E. Rizzo. Pp. 
ii+97, 2 pls., 84 figs. in text. La Librerio dello 
Stato, Rome, 1938. 90 lire. 

In the Saggi Preliminari Prof. Rizzo gives us a 
foretaste of his longer treatise, which is to be an 
appraisal of the art of Sicilian and Magna 
Graecian coins in relation to contemporary art. 
Specimen pages of the final work with text illus- 
trations are submitted. There will be two volumes 
in large quarto, with many figures and separate 
phototype plates, and the text will be in Italian 
and English. For the first time, by the aid of ex- 
traordinarily good photographic enlargements, 
the masterpieces of Greek die-engraving are to be 
available for enjoyment and study. In the fore- 
word the author states his aim, which is nothing 
less than a veritable history of Greek art by one 
competent to deal with the coins. These will be 
discussed in the light of parallels from sculpture, 
vases and minor works of art. This constitutes an 
ambitious program, but when undertaken by a 
distinguished art historian should prove valuable 
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to archaeologists, numismatists and indeed all 
lovers of Greek art. 

In addition to the detailed researches of Sir 
Arthur Evans covering Sicilian, in particular, 
Syracusan, and Tarentine coin engraving, we now 
have for Syracuse, Erich Boehringer’s complete 
analysis by die and style comparison of coins of 
the archaic and severe periods, while previously 
L. Tudeer had published a similar monograph on 
the coins of the signing artists. The objective of 
all of these writers was the determination of the 
date, sequence and historical significance, if any, 
of the coin issues; and Boehringer and Tudeer by 
the use of the most modern methods have estab- 
lished sound chronological systems. 

Prof. Rizzo now proposes 550 B.c. as the initial 
date for Syracusan coinage, because he believes 
that the type with large head in round incuse 
which succeeds the earlier group with small head 
set in the center of a square incuse, belongs to the 
ripe archaic age of sculpture beginning about 530 
B.c. The parallels cited may convince some com- 
petent observers, and not others. At any rate, the 
question of method immediately arises. If these 
coins with large head do not date from about 510 
as Boehringer thought, but two decades earlier, 
how does that affect the dating of the coins be- 
longing to the half century, 530-480 B.c.? 

A point is scored by the author when, after re- 
jecting the Berlin coin long known to be a forgery, 
but included by Boehringer, he then sees that the 
very first issues are those with the short inscrip- 
tion, ZYPA. dissent from 
tradition is that the sea-horse symbol does not 
refer to the battle off Cumae, 474 B.c., and that 
consequently coins bearing it come directly after 
the Damareteion and its congeners, 480/479 B.c. 
Thus the five-year gap which Boehringer left open 
would be closed. Just possibly, however, this 


Another well-taken 


symbol may not be meaningless, as Rizzo thinks. 
It may refer to the victory at Himera, 480 B.c., 
because during the decade after this battle 
Himera struck coins with type, Nike holding an 
aphlaston hung with long taenia, and with in- 
scription, NIKA (Saggi, fig. 42). Victory, to be 
sure, was not won by Sicilian naval action, but the 


sea-horse may symbolize sea power gained by the 
destruction of the Carthaginian fleet. The Nike 
with aphlaston probably alludes specifically to the 
capture of trophies from the burned ships. Also, 
Hamilcar was about to sacrifice to Poseidon, god 
of the enemy, when Gelon by a stratagem intro- 
duced his men into the invaders’ camp. Doubtless 
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the Greeks later made thank-offerings to Poseidon 
as the god who in a moment of crisis had caused 
Hamilcar’s death by fire. Therefore, the sea-horse 
as emblem of Poseidon is peculiarly appropriate 
to the battle of Himera. 

In part II of the Saggi, the author reaches the 
conclusion that the Naxian tetradrachm of severe 
style is earlier than the unique Aetna tetradrachm 
struck at Catana-Aetna after the old inhabitants 
had been forcibly evacuated by Hieron in 476 
B.c. Naxos, too, suffered the same ruthless shift of 
population, hence its tetradrachm, later in style 
than the Damareteion, was struck either before 
the evacuation or after the return of the Naxians 
to their city subsequent to Hieron’s death in 466 
B.c. The best method for determining its date is to 
compare it with those coins of Catana, whose 
style indicates that they were issued at the time 
of the revival of the city under its old name. Now 
there are coins with Apollo heads which are 
datable fairly closely to the year 461/0 B.c., to 
which the Naxian tetradrachm has been assigned. 
Apollo has long hair, which on the forehead is 
looped and tucked under, the ends falling on the 
cheek, and at the back is gathered in a “bun,” 
and on the nape of the neck is turned up, the ends 
falling in a wavy mass of parallel strands. In 
style and rendering of the hair, these heads offer a 
close counterpart to the Dionysos head of the 
Naxian coin; only the beard and the moustache of 
the latter carry on the tradition of the Silenos 
head of Aetna. Dr. Rizzo, however, does not in- 
voke this obvious comparison. Nor does he com- 
pare the Dionysos head with Syracusan heads of 
Hieron’s period, certain of which, such as Nos. 329 
and 335 of the Warren Collection, resemble the 
Dionysos very much in the treatment of the hair. 
The author concentrates his attention on the 
squatting Silenos for whose style he offers com- 
parisons in the field of vase-painting, which 
though doubtless anterior to the coin-engraving, 
are certainly much more archaic than the Naxian 
Silenos. In strong contrast to this reverse, the 
seated Zeus of the Aetna coin exhibits marked 
archaic rigor or severity. The coin has been dated 
around 470. Dr. Rizzo suggests 472 which he con- 
siders the probable year of Hieron’s foundation of 
a temple to Zeus Aitnaios. For historical reasons it 
must fall within the fifteen years, 476-461 B.c. 
The Naxian tetradrachm issue was followed by 
drachms with a squatting Silenos of more de- 
veloped style, body facing slightly to left, right 
knees bent under (Sagqgi, pl. I, 2), which as proved 
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by the Dionysos head on the obverse, are un- 
doubtedly close successors of the tetradrachm. 
After these come other drachms, still more ad- 
vanced, so that the coinage did not come to an 
abrupt end as might be expected if it had been 
begun about 476 or earlier. 

It would be interesting to review in detail Part 
III on the artist, Eukleidas, but a few comments 
must suffice. Dr. Rizzo doubts the identification 
as an aphlaston of the tiny object held by the 
little Nike above the quadriga on the coin signed 
by Euarchidas (Sagqgi, fig. 78). His enlargement in 
fig. 83 does not help him to a decision which he 
realizes is of serious import for the dating, pro- 
vided the conjecture of Salinas, supported by 
Evans, and more recently by this reviewer, be 
accepted, namely, that the naval victory here 
symbolized by Nike’s emblem is that of 413 B.c. 
The object can most positively be identified as an 
aphlaston, and the dating of this coin has a de- 
cided bearing on that of the whole group of coins 
with ear of corn in the exergue. After studying 
this section on Eukleidas, the reviewer sees no 
reason for important modification of any of 
Tudeer’s datings of the coins of the signing artists. 
Incidentally this class of coins is not dated as 
early as 440 B.c. as the author states on p. 80, but 
around 430. 

Certain casual remarks of the author reveal 
what must inevitably be the case, that the com- 
mentator on Greek coins who is not a trained 
numismatist may go astray on minor matters. 
For example, in speaking of the small gold coins 
struck after 413 B.c., a patriotic motive is at- 
tributed to the revival of the type, small head of 
Arethusa in round inset in the center of a square 
incuse, “La citta, al culmine della sua potenza, 
non é immémore del suo antico passate e, con 
giusto sentimento d’orgoglio, lo rievoca nell’ oro 
delle sue nuove monete” (p. 11). Giesecke has 
probably interpreted this reverse type correctly 
as signifying that the gold twenty-litra piece was 


equivalent in value to a tetradrachm. So, too, the 
fine circle appearing on early archaic tetradrachms 
around the head of Arethusa with hair in long, 
dotted strands, may have no connection whatso- 


ever with the circular inset of the earliest silver 
issues. It is merely a technical aid in arranging the 
four dolphins and the letters of the inscription 
circularwise on the coin. For the letters and the 
dolphins are tangent to the circle. 

AGNEs BaLpwIN BRETT 
New York 
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Die GRIECHISCHEN FUNDGRUPPEN DER FRUEHEN 
BRONZEZEIT UND IHRE AUSWAERTIGEN BEziE- 
HUNGEN, by Siegfried Fuchs, Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Abteilung Archeologie. Pp. 157, 
12 pls., 15 figs. in text. Berlin, Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1938. RM. 8.50. 

This work is devoted to the frequently dis- 
cussed and much disputed question of “‘Indoger- 
manization of Greece.”” The author’s chief thesis 
is centered upon a presumed réle of the so-called 
“corded”’ pottery, which he accepts as originating 
in central Germany and subsequently diffusing 
to the southeast. The various endeavors to identify 
the makers of the “corded” wares as Indogermans 
have certainly not convinced the critical student 
of culture history. Nor is the controversy con- 
cerning an eastern (Ukrainian) theory of origin 
(Childe, Borkovskij) as against a central European 
(Saale valley) genesis really settled. The sundry 
analogies and comparisons between central Euro- 
pean Late Neolithic and Greek Early Bronze Age 
material presented by Fuchs seem quite suggestive 
in certain instances and rather superficial in 
others. The author’s methodology obviously suffers 
from a pronounced degree of subjectivism. Taking 
pots or sherds, or perhaps their individual tech- 
nical components, alone, one might readily find 
striking identities” quite far afield. However, 
if one is to operate with cultural entities, serious 


difficulties are encountered. Perhaps the greatest 
handicap to any attempt aiming at so broad a 
comparative basis as Fuchs has taken inheres in 
the generally admitted lack of factual support. 
Thus far, the middle and the lower divisions of 
the Danube valley are devoid of any traces of 
“Neolithic” corded ware. (The cord-decorated 
variants in the Vatin and the Dubovac groups 
belong, respectively, to the Late Bronze and the 
Early Iron Ages). Assumed “great migrations” 
may perhaps seem attractive as theories and 
hypotheses; however, they cannot claim serious 
recognition in the face of an abysmal lack of 
acceptable proof. 
ViApIMIR J. FEwKES 
University 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ciara Ruopos (Studi e Materiali pubblicati a 
cura dell’Istituto Storico-Archeologico di Rodi), 
Vol. viii. Rhodes, Istituto Storico-Archeologico, 
1936. 

To classical archaeology pertain three of the 
five studies in this volume. P. E. Arias in “Pelike 
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con amazzonomachia dell’Antiquarium di Coo” 
(pp. 209-224, figs. 14) discovers a new work in 
the manner of the Kleophon Painter. M. Segre’s 
‘*Dedica votiva dell’ equipaggio di una nave rodia”’ 
(pp. 225-244, figs. 3) publishes with a penetrating 
commentary a notable addition to the documents 
of Greek naval history, retrieved from a wall of 
the Grand Master’s palace. This is a dedicatory 
inscription, very well preserved, for a statue 
erected by the crew of a Rhodian warship to its 
proreus; the record of this officer’s career and the 
classified roll of the ship’s complement shed new 
light on the organization of the Rhodian navy in 
the time of the Mithradatic war. In ‘ Necropoli 
ialisie, scavi dell’ anno 1934” (pp. 7-205, figs. 207, 8 
colored plates), L. Laurenzi presents the yield of 
a new campaign in the post-Mycenaean cemeteries 
of Ialysos. 

Nothing has done more for the prestige of the 
archaeological service of Rhodes than the punc- 
tuality and fine illustration of the reports of its 
richly rewarded work in the burial areas, and in 
that tradition is Laurenzi’s account of his finds on 
the Daphni highlands, and in the less archaic 
necropolis on the line Annuachia— Marmaro 
nearer the sea. His most remarkable discoveries: 
—a gold diadem with fine geranomachy (figs. 100 
f.); two silver phialai with embossed ornament 
(figs. 168 f.); two “‘Clazomenian” sarcophagi 
(figs. 20-21, 31-35), one of which, found with an 
Attic vase of about 475, dates its type; a Geo- 
metric tomb group (figs. 149-151), which should 
be very instructive to specialists; an odd Camiran 
oinochoe decorated with a bridled goat’s head 
(fig. 14); two capital examples of Fikellura animal- 
style (figs. 84 f., 102); many arresting specimens 
of rather early Black-Figure. One of these is a 
Laconian hydria (duel of “Archilochidas’”’ and 
““Deinomachos,” flanked by their grooms; komos), 
published (pl. 4, figs. 71-80) with admirable 
completeness, as is likewise its significant Attic 
context, a Tyrrhenian amphora and four cups, of 
which two are of Siana type, rightly attributed by 
Laurenzi to the Heidelberg and C groups respec- 
tively: the third has merrythought handles 
(C group, Laurenzi, correctly), the fourth is a 
lip-cup (figs. 57-70, pls. 2 and 3). Not less interest- 
ing, from other tombs: a merrythought cup with 
fine grotesque Amazonomachy (figs. 103-107, pl. 
5), gravefellow of a deep cup with Dionysiac 
subject, more grotesque, less fine, an unsurpassed 
masterpiece of engaging incompetence (figs. 108- 
111); a masterly hydria (figs. 134-137, pl. 6), of 


which the distinctively vigorous drawing and 
peculiarly lavish incision challenge connoisseur- 
ship to find a better match for its style than 
British Museum B 147, to which Laurenzi points. 

In a tardy notice of a splendidly prompt report 
one has not too much right to grumble at blem- 
ishes which were doubtless the price of that 
promptness, some of them caused by haste, others, 
one divines, by the shortcomings of a field library. 
But might not the vases have been measured in 
less rapid fashion? Usually only one dimension is 
given, infinitely less helpful than two to the 
student, for whom proportion has much signifi- 
cance. Too often there is a discrepancy, not al- 
ways slight, between the illustration of a tomb 
group and its inventory: see tombs 4, 8, 30, 48 
of the Marmaro area; do the photographs show 
interpolated objects, or are the lists short? Tech- 
nique of vases: excellent that the significant 
absence of pigment is reported. But before the 
hydria of tomb 24, Marmaro, is republished in the 
CVA. should not the flesh of the second figure 
from the left of the boar-hunt and the chiton of 
the charioteer be scrutinized again, to detect any 
fogging which would indicate faded white? The 
use of purple on the situla no. 9 of tomb 10, 
Marmaro, might have been mentioned (cf. Cook, 
BSA. 34, 12). Is the “bombylios” of tomb 2, 
Daphni, in true white-dot style? The text (tacitly) 
and the drawing tell us, no. But my eyes and lens 
seem to get, from the photograph, a different 
answer. Subject-matter is well described and 
interpreted. But unless a tail deceives me, the 
“lions” of the aryballos of tomb 4, Daphni, are 
horses. 

The comments or digressions upon style are 
uneven, often combining erudition and acumen, 
sometimes puzzlingly uninformed. Sound at- 
tributions to the C group, to the Painter of the 
Heidelberg kylix, to the group of Lydos (at least 
on p. 126), to the Swinger, show able mastery 
of a part of the literature. What a pity, then, that 
by hailing Fikellura quails as a novelty the author 
exposes himself to supercilious correction on the 
part of any sophomore who has thumbed through 
Walters or Herford! And was there no copy of 
Beazley’s Attic Black-Figure on Rhodes? Ap- 
parently not. The author has used the term 
** Attico-Corinthian” —which he should leave to 
the invincibly ignorant—as if it were one of the 
merely harmless misnomers which our jargon 
tolerates. He was not familiar with Beazley’s 
treatment of the Affecter’s group; otherwise, the 
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oinochoai of tombs 48 and 83, Marmaro, would 
have prompted a reference, if not perhaps an 
attribution, to the painter “Elbows Out.” He has 
countenanced a literally preposterous theory of the 
development of Attic Black-Figure, a view which 
would hand over the first fifty or sixty years of 
the sixth century to a phantom koine. Payne’s 
Necrocorinthia, which elsewhere Laurenzi has 
used with profit, should have saved him from this. 
The worst of it is not that he is led to regard 
Klitias as a comparatively late mannerist, but 
that, in the material immediately before him, 
the sharply individual personality of the C 
Painter is slighted. But my review is late, and 
doubtless this enthusiastic and enterprising con- 
noisseur has long since found his way to a less 
obstructed point of view. 

H. R. W. Smiru 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dre HELLENIstTIscHE Kunst In Pompesi, BAND 
vi, PAVIMENTE UND FIGUERLICHE MOosAIKEN, 
by Erich Pernice. Pp. xii+186 with 80 pls. 
(9 colored). Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
Berlin, 1938. RM. 130. 

When Dr. Franz Winter assumed, on behalf of 
the German Archaeological Institute, the respon- 
sibility for a series of monographs on the Hellen- 
istic art at Pompeii, he reserved the volume on 
mosaics for himself. Unfortunately, he was able 
to complete only a few of the colored plates which 
he had in mind, but fortunately for the work, Dr. 
Erich Pernice, his associate, was able to make use 
of his notes and plates as a basis for the present 
publication. He has, however, added not only 
nearly two hundred photographs to the illustra- 
tions but also the wealth of his own knowledge 
and experience of Hellenistic art, until the volume 
bears the imprint of his scholarship. Moreover, he 
has managed extraordinarily well the delicate 
problem of dealing with the work of another by 
publishing a lecture of Dr. Winter delivered in 
September 1927, as the introduction, by referring 
to his notes throughout the volume, and by quot- 
ing from them wherever feasible. Thus the per- 
sonalities of the two men stand out clearly, and 
there is none of the confusion which often results 
when one method of thinking or manner of writing 
is superimposed upon another. 

The volume comprises four parts, each out- 
standing in itself and each worthy of being con- 
sidered a monograph on its own merits. The first 
two are for the most part introductory. Part I 
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presents as background such pavements of Malta, 
Sicily, Italy, Delos, and Pergamum as Pernice 
ascribes to the first century before Christ. These 
ascriptions are, generally speaking, a little later 
than the most widely accepted dating, but Pernice 
brings forward reasons for believing that no cube 
mosaic as yet discovered goes further back than 
the last years of the second century, and I am 
inclined to accept his judgment, with a slight 
reservation in the case of Pergamum, until a more 
detailed study of the mosaics of Asia Minor can 
be undertaken. With regard to the dating of the 
pavements of Teramo I admit my error without 
reservation. Pernice gives all the references to my 
publication. The second part contains a masterly 
analysis of each house in Pompeii, with attention 
to whatever might be of assistance toward deter- 
mining the chronology of its pavements, as well 
as a description of the pavements themselves. It 
is somewhat difficult to read since, of necessity, it 
presupposes a detailed knowledge of Pompeii, such 
as few have the opportunity of acquiring. For the 
majority of scholars it will serve as the indispens- 
able background for what is to follow and as a mine 
of information for ready reference in later years. 
In the third part, the author summarizes his 
results, synchronizing pavement types with meth- 
ods of construction and styles of wall-painting. 
The. pavements of the limestone period (—200 
B.c.) are buried beneath the later level, so that 
few examples have come to light. These reveal 
impluvia lined with opus signinum and pavements 
of the same material, which are already beginning 
to be decorated with patterns laid in coarse, badly- 
cut tesserae. During the next fifty years tufa 
impluvia came into fashion, but cement floors 
were retained. Three types of pavements are to be 
associated with the period of the first style of 
wall-painting— opus signinum with designs out- 
lined in tesserae, floors composed of larger irregu- 
lar pieces of white and colored stones, sometimes 
set close together and sometimes scattered over 
large surfaces, and a special variety in white 
pebbles, splinters, and other irregular pieces 
which doubtless served as the forerunner of 
mosaics with regular tesserae. The opus signinum 
is the most common. The cement itself is rather 
fine; the patterns are simple—dots at regular 
intervals, meanders with squares, lozenges in 
various patterns, imbrications— marked out in 
comparatively coarse tesserae (1—1.5 cm.), some- 
times of imported white marble, but more often 


of local travertine. Black tesserae appear fairly 
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late in the period. The surface was brought to a 
fine polish and left without a coating of red 
stucco. The use of lava cement commences late in 
the period, and mosaic borders begin to put in an 
appearance. The transition period between the 
first and second styles of wall-painting was equally 
important for the development of various styles of 
floor covering. Sectile pavements of lozenges 
arranged with plastic effect (scutulatum) first 
appear at Pompeii at that time. Colored mosaic 
borders display plastic meanders, plastic rosettes, 
and, more rarely, plastic dentils or consols. Rela- 
tively small surfaces were covered with plastic 
reticulate. Only the rosette began to take on a 
tri-dimensional aspect. For larger surfaces, splin- 
ters have given way to rather large cubes (1-1.5 
em.), arranged in somewhat hapless fashion at 
first. Gradually, however, these floors assume the 
appearance of quasi-reticulatum. When borders of 
black are added they begin to acquire the regu- 
larity of the later mosaic. The period of the 
second style in wall-painting marked the flowering 
of the mosaic art. The splinter mosaic appears in 
another form in pavements of long tesserae with 
insets of colored stone. Personally I believe that 
this step was taken a little earlier. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Sulla first saw and admired at 
Pompeii the novel type of floor which he later 
introduced to Palestrina. The evidence at Pompeii 
appears to me too slight for a positive dating. A 
later development within the same period was the 
black mosaic with colored insets. Similar mosaics 
with white backgrounds were rare until later. A 
not inconsiderable use of colored tesserae marks 
the earlier part of the period. Much of this I 
formerly ascribed to the late first style. The intro- 
duction of the fashion of using only black and 
white tesserae opened up new vistas for the mosaic 
art. Black-and-white mosaics are not common 
outside of Italy. To a certain extent they can be 
divided by their patterns into an earlier and later 
group. Contemporary with the second style of 
wall-painting are the following: stepped triangles, 
imbrication (rare), wave motive, interlaced circles, 
various designs of triangles, checkerboards, black- 
and-white meanders, the reticulate, the cancellum, 
the turreted border, and the field of little crosses. 
My “Hellenistic rosettes” are apparently all the 
work of one man plying his trade in the Augustan 
‘ra. There is, however, nothing to prevent one 
from believing that he was reproducing a Hellen- 
stic model. Naturally some of the patterns con- 
inued to be used in the following period. All other 
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motives and designs found in Pompeii obviously 
belong primarily to the later group, although 
isolated examples may anticipate the common use. 
Triangles arranged tip-to-base, or in rows like 
the teeth of a saw, Solomon’s knots, and peltae 
belong to the later group. Fields of little crosses 
or of quincunxes do not appear in mosaic until 
then. Hexagons never occur earlier, and octagons 
are rare until later. Space is lacking for comment 
on the various vegetable motives which the author 
has analyzed with customary acumen. It is 
gratifying to discover that, although Dr. Pernice 
has brought to the problem a vastly wider back- 
ground of knowledge than I had when I published 
the mosaics of Pompeii among others of the same 
period, his conclusions as to the patterns are not 
essentially different from mine in the majority of 
cases. Marble centers in the pavements of triclinia 
he ascribes for the most part to the period of the 
third style, whereas I had come to the conclusion 
that the fashion started about 50 a.p. 

In the fourth part, the author brings his vast 
knowledge to bear upon the mosaic pictures. 
Every page forms stimulating reading. One would 
have temerity indeed who rejected any of the 
interpretations given without a re-examination 
of the evidence on the spot. The briefest possible 
summary would be too long for a review. Detailed 
treatment of the Alexander mosaic is reserved for 
a separate monograph. 

Besides the references to the plates in the text, 
there is an index giving the provenience of each 
mosaic illustrated. A second index gives the refer- 
ences in the text to each individual house, and 
there is also a subject index. The plates are superb, 
the photographs for the most part complementing 
rather than duplicating those published elsewhere. 
The format leaves nothing to be desired. There 
are few typographical errors. Responsibility for 
one in an English quotation on p. 78 belongs to 
the printer of the original article. 


The volume is a noteworthy addition to the 


ever growing library of Pompeian studies. 
Marion E. 
Rog, ITaty 


Ro- 


MAINE, par Paul Graindor. Université Egyp- 


Bustes Et D EGYPTE 


tienne. Recueil de travaux publiés par la 
Faculté des Lettres. Pp. 146, pls. 72. Imprimerie 
P. Barbey, Le Caire, 1937. 
The well known author presents us with another 
welcome and valuable publication. Archaeologists 
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are becoming more and more aware that it is 
worth while to study the arts of the Roman 
provinces, since their artistic development sheds a 
light on the development of the arts in Italy, and 
makes us understand the forces that changed the 
Roman world. Only eighty monuments are pre- 
sented here, a small selection. The author says in 
his preface that he had on practical grounds to 
abandon his original intention of publishing (or 
republishing) all the Roman portraits found in 
Egypt. The number of unedited portraits is there- 
fore great. Furthermore, not all the plates are 
technically satisfactory, and additional views of 
some of the heads would also have been useful. 
Scholars will nevertheless be grateful for so 
much new material, and for the author’s text as 
well. 

A number of pertinent problems are discussed 
in the first part (pp. 11-36). These are entitled 
caractéres généraux and include: material; tech- 
nique; the shape of the bust; use and types of por- 
traits of the Roman emperors; the fact that the 
Byzantine custom of sending the portrait of the 
emperor to the great cities of the provinces after 
his accession to the throne must also be postulated 
for Roman times; the use of crowns; the coloring 
of statues (an example of which occurs as late as 
the third century A.p.); the carving of the eye, 
common after the abandonment of its indication 
by paint; the sparse use of the drill in Egypt; the 
rarity of artists’ signatures; the frequency of 
colossal statues of emperors. The most interesting 
remarks are those concerned with style. The 
author distinguishes three variations of the so- 
called Egyptianizing group. In the first variation 
the sculptor tries to blend the styles of Greece and 
ancient Egypt (as in the statues from Dimeh). In 
the second, the style is almost entirely Greek, 
with only minor Egyptianizing details, such as the 
supporting pillar at the back (cf. the statues from 
K6ém esch-Shoukafa). A good name for these 
categories would be “statues héllénisantes”’: 
statues done by Egyptians under Greek influence. 
The term “égyptisante” is appropriate for the 
third class, executed by Greek artists in Egyptian 
material such as basalt and limestone and includ- 
ing the use of the Egyptian back pillar. The au- 
thor considers the most characteristic feature of 
the Graeco-Roman style a certain soberness, 
which in later times led to simplification. He finds 
Roman influence restricted to the imperial 
portraits, sees a Hellenistic-Oriental style in all 
the others, and opposes the idea of ‘‘ Roemische 
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Reichskunst.”’ These latter problems have not yet 
been solved and need further study. 

In the second part (pp. 41-146) the monuments 
are carefully described, identified and dated. The 
opinions of the author are always well founded 
and suggestive, but it goes without saying that 
one can still disagree with a number of points. It 
must suffice here to refer to Poulsen’s detailed 
review in Revue des Etudes Anciennes 39, 1937, pp. 
385 ff. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


CoINns FROM JERASH, 1928-1934, by Alfred R. 
Bellinger (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 81). Pp. 141, pls. 9. New York, 1938. $2.50. 
The greatest part of this monograph contains a 

concise catalogue of some 1407 coins (including 

the three addenda) which have been found in the 
excavations at Jerash (Gerasa) in the Transjor- 

dan. A Tyrian bronze of the second Ptolemy (271- 

246 B.c.), several eastern dynasts of the period 

extending from the second half of the second cen- 

tury before Christ to the first half of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, autonomous and quasi-autono- 
mous issues of civic mints in Phoenicia, Palestine, 

Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece (2 coins only), 

dating for the most part from the reign of Clau- 

dius (41-54) through that of Gallus (251-253), all 

together account for 126 coins. The Roman im- 

perial issues total 764 coins, the earliest struck in 

the reign of Claudius, the latest in the reign of 


Zeno (474-491); the emperors whose coinages are 


attested by the largest number of specimens are 
Constantius IT (337-361) with 211, Valentinian II 
(375-392) with 102, and Arcadius (395-408) with 
106. The emperors of Byzantium from Anastasius 
I (491-518) through Constans II (641-668) are 
represented by 204 coins. Of Arabic issues 285 
specimens are catalogued (add to the “Um- 
mayad” table on p. 10 the coins catalogued on p. 
128, Nos. 535 and 536). There remain 25 coins, of 
which 13 are barbarous imitations of various 
Roman isgues, the rest divided between several 
mints operating at widely differing dates. 

The identification and cataloguing of excava- 
tion coins, for the most part bronze and poorly 
preserved, involve perplexing problems. The 
scheme of the general organization of this particu- 
lar catalogue is excellent, and, in so far as can be 
judged without controlling the items of the cata- 
logue against the coins described, the execution of 
the details seems on the whole workmanlike and 
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skillful. A table of contents or a synopsis of mints 
arranged in the order of the catalogue would per- 
haps have been useful to students of the work. A 
metal-notation for the issues of bronze (an over- 
whelming majority), though not essential for the 
avoidance of ambiguity, might have saved a few 
moments’ speculation, particularly for students 
not overly familiar with the coinages of the pe- 
riods included within the scope of the catalogue. 
The weight of silver is not recorded, doubtless 
because that information was unavailable to the 
writer. Rarely it chances that a description is so 
abbreviated as to cause momentary ambiguity 
concerning the specific issue to which the excava- 
tion coins belong.! And occasionally there are 
traces of some slight confusion.? But these are 
small matters and do not obviate the fact that the 
catalogue ought to become, in its general scheme, 
a model for the reporting of excavation coins. Mr. 
Bellinger deserves praise for the accomplishment 
of a difficult task. 

The Jerash coins are derived from isolated ex- 
cavations scattered over the area of the city, and 
it cannot be assumed that they give a complete 
picture of the city’s relations in every phase of its 
history (cf. p. 3). The most interesting contribu- 
tion the coins make to Numismatics is the new 
evidence they bring to the understanding of the 
relationship between the early Arabic coinage and 
the imperial Byzantine issues. In NumChron. 
lvii, 1935, pp. 120-126, Mr. John Walker had 


1 For example the reference to BMC Phoenicia 
in No. 15 on p. 23 cites a series of coins with 
Astarte on the reverse type and in No. 14 the 
reference is to a series without Astarte; the 
change goes unnoted in the description of No. 15. 

2 For example the section on Valentinian II, 
pp. 79 ff. So far as one can see from the descrip- 
tions, the obverse legend on all the catalogued 
specimens of Valentinian II is DN VALEN- 
TINIANVS PF AVG. If the series-references to 
Cohen can be strictly interpreted with regard to 
the obverse legends, then Nos. 279-284 and Nos. 
286-287 should have the obverse legend DN 
VALENTINIANVS IVN PF AVG; whether or 
not they do in fact, I cannot say. The three coins 
listed under Nos. 283-284 belong to the same 
series, to judge from their descriptions; and so, 
according to the scheme of the catalogue, they 
should all be listed and described under one cata- 
logue-number. For No. 284 a, if the reverse is cor- 
rectly reported, the closest reference to Cohen is 
doubtless VIII, p. 148, No. 73; the citation p. 148, 
No. 31 apparently a slip. 
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argued that a series of folles of Justin II with the 
obverse inscription CKV6O TTOAHC were issues 
of a provincial Byzantine mint operating forashort 
time at Baysan (the ancient Scythopolis). With 
the help of the new evidence from Jerash Mr. 
Bellinger develops a counter-argument (pp. 14-20) 
which points to the likelihood that the issues were 
struck by the Arabs at Baysan after their capture 
of the town in 634 and were modelled on the coin- 
age of Justin II, presumably because that was at 
the time the most common coinage in circulation 
in the region. A similar problem arises in connec- 
tion with two series which M. R. Cottevieille- 
Giraudet in RevNum. xxxvii, 1934, pp. 210-219, 
had wished to transfer from their conventional 
classification as Arabic imitations to local Byzan- 
tine mints at Damascus and Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. Mr. Bellinger, with his customary capabil- 
ity, demonstrates in an appendix (pp. 137-141) 
the soundness of the conventional attribution. 
Students of the Jerash coins will naturally sup- 
plement the present monograph with Bellinger’s 
numismatic section in Gerasa, City of the Decapolis 
(edited by C. H. Kraeling; New Haven, 1938). 
Paut A. CLEMENT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy 
PRINCETON 


Die StapTMAvER VON Isnik Nicaga, by Alfons 
Maria Schneider and Walter Karnapp. Arch- 
iologisches Institut des deutschen Reiches, 
Abteilung Istanbul, Istanbuler Forschungen, 9. 
Pp. 55, 22 figs. in text, panorama, town plan, 
pls. 52. Berlin, 1938. RM. 20. 

The Institute can 
record with satisfaction, and the archaeological 
world will recognize with gratitude, the steady 
development of a well-devised programme for the 
investigation and publication of long known but 


German Archaeological 


inadequately appreciated monuments of ancient 
architecture and engineering. The Istanbul , Sec- 
tion was happily guided in its choice of the city 
wall of Nicaea for the latest volume of its own 
series, since this is one of the best preserved and 
most impressive examples of its class, worthy of 
mention beside the fortifications of the imperial 
Capital on the Bosporus: the several epochs repre- 
sented in this wall span the centuries between late 
antiquity and the late Byzantine age, and its 
various features and associations will appeal to 
historians and architects alike. The present vol- 
ume, moreover, arouses high hopes of more to 
come, for Nicaea is rich not only in historical 
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associations but in existing monuments of many 
sorts (see Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, xvii, pp. 226-43), 
and for some years has appealed to the Istanbul 
Section as a peculiarly inviting field for its 
activities. 

Dr. Schneider’s English presentation in An- 
tiquity xii, 1938, pp. 437-43, has already set the 
essential elements in the volume before a con- 
siderable public. Of the Hellenistic fortifications 
of this historic city, no trace is visible today; but 
some features of the four-square city-plan which 
attracted the attention of Strabo (xii, iv, 7) may 
have survived successive enlargements and modi- 
fications: this is a problem which only excavation 
can solve. Two arches of cut stone which were in- 
corporated in the present city-gates bear inscrip- 
tions of a.p. 78-79 (pp. 2, 23 f., 45 f., 48); and this 
may indicate the extent of the inhabited area at 
that time. But probably the establishment of the 
present circuit as a whole was due to rebuilding 
after the great earthquake under Hadrian—one of 
many seismic visitations which the city was to 
undergo in the course of ages. The wall itself, 
however, is essentially a creation of the years 
258-69, with extensive repairs of 727. The earth- 
quake of 1065, and the Frankish siege operations 
of 1097, but not the Seljuk occupation of 1081 ff., 
left their mark on the wall. The age of the Las- 
karids (1204-61) was a time of prosperity for the 
city, and it was then that the outer line was added 
and the height of the towers and certain stretches 
of the curtain of the main structure increased (for 
portions of the curtain this had already been done). 
Thus the chief names associated with the great 
building periods of the circuit are (1) Claudius 
Gothicus, (2) Leo III and Constantine V, and (3) 
the Laskarids. Like the fortifications of so many 
other cities, this wall evokes melancholy associa- 
tions: the enormous expenditure of material and 
labor was motivated by actual or threatened 
barbarian inroads, or undertaken in the effort to 
repair the damage wrought by man or by the 
forces of nature. 

The circuit is about three miles in extent, and 
parallel instances for plan and construction are to 
be found at Byzantium and elsewhere. Eventually 
there were 6 chief gates and 115 or more towers 
in the main wall; the core was rubble; in the facing 
of the curtain of the third century, courses of 
brick alternated with courses of irregular boul- 
ders, which through the ingenious use of cement 
produced a striking polychrome effect; the facing 
of the towers in the same period consisted wholly 
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of brick. Curtain, gates and towers were pro- 
foundly modified in successive periods, each of 
which followed its own principles of military 
engineering and its own technique. 

The adequate publication of such a structure 
entails the collaboration of several specialists over 
a considerable length of time: and the results here 
presented justify the competence, care and energy 
thus expended. Well rendered architectural de- 
signs combine with photographs and a concise but 
clearly-expressed text to convey a vivid idea of 
the characteristics of the chief periods and the 
minor adaptations, as of the several elements of 
the wall in each phase. The analogies offered (pp. 
36-9) with regard to Period I suggest the currents 
of influence at work in varions parts of the Roman 
world during the early centuries of the empire, and 
afford glimpses of the antecedents of some of the 
technical processes that were adopted on a large 
scale in that troubled but creative time, the mid- 
third century. The presentation of the epigraphi- 
cal evidence (pp. 43-53) is welcome, enabling 
readers to appreciate its qualities almost at first 
hand, and introducing them to some of the most 
forceful and capable figures of those eventful 
ages. And—a rare boon to travellers and field 
workers—the volumes of this series, unlike some 
that might be mentioned, are not unwieldy. 

In two ways this book should exert an immedi- 
ate*influence for good. Few monuments present 
greater difficulties of interpretation than the class 
of structure of which the wall of Nicaea is an out- 
standing example; and all who are concerned with 
the elucidation of similar problems will be grateful 
for what is given here. Again, few aspects of 
man’s attitude towards his cultural heritage have 
proved as regrettable as his treatment of the city 
walls of the Roman empire and its successors; and 
every publication which calls attention to the 
value and significance of what still remains of 
these mighty and characteristic achievements will 
wield an influence against progressive destruction. 
At Nicaea, fortunately, the circuit is still almost 
intact, and this lends a peculiar charm to the 
panorama with which the generous series of plates 
at the end of the volume opens: but the traditional 
malaria and solitude are now yielding to human 
progress (p. 1), and the place shows signs of 
awakening from its age-long slumbers. The as- 
pirations of the local population for prosperity 
and happiness will have the best wishes of all; yet 
surely these wishes may include the hope that the 
city may long retain undiminished that fair 
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diadem of wall, gates and towers which consti- 
tutes its particular adornment and one of its chief 
titles to fame. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


MonuMENTA AsIAE Minoris Antiqua. Vol. v, 
Monuments from Dorylaeum and Nacolea. 
Edited by C. W. M. Cox and A. Cameron. 
(Publications of the American Society for 
Archaeological Research in Asia Minor). Pp. 
lii+204, pls. 64. The Manchester University 
Press, Manchester, 1937. $10.00. 

The MAMA. have long since established them- 
selves as one of the most meritorious of current 
projects in epigraphy. Planned to meet the emer- 
gency caused by the breakdown of the Austrian 
project for a Corpus of Anatolian inscriptions, the 
series has proceeded upon a different plan, that of 
publishing with full photographic documentation 
the results of “epigraphical journeys” undertaken 
when, where, and as possible. The harvest lacks 
only the laborers. Old texts and monuments are in 
need of revision, and new ones are constantly be- 
ing unearthed and as constantly being converted 
to utilitarian purposes. To realize the importance 
of the work, one need only note the amount of 
new material in one area assembled by Messrs. 
Cox and Cameron, and the amount of material 
seen by earlier travelers which has now disap- 
peared. The project would well deserve both ex- 
pansion and acceleration, but good progress is 
made nevertheless. Dorylaeum (Eskisehir) is the 
fourth district to be covered and the third in the 
central region, after Laodicea Combusta (Vol. i) 
and Synnada (Vol. iv). Volumes ii and iii deal 
with the south coast, in the neighborhood of 
Seleucia in Cilicia Trachea. 

The material presented in this report ! was col- 
lected by the editors in the course of a four-weeks’ 
journey in the spring of 1931. They worked under 
difficulties vividly pictured in their first plates, 
snow, rain, and mud; any who have visited the 
Anatolian plateau at that season will know what 
this means, and can appraise properly the achieve- 
ment of Messrs. Cox and Cameron in taking 
squeezes and for the most part acceptable photo- 
graphs of stones of which few were conveniently 
placed for observation, the most being built into 
structures in such a way that access to them 

1 To the 323 texts observed by the editors are 
appended 44 others from the notebooks, chiefly, of 
Ramsay and Korte. 


would often be difficult. To decipher these worn, 
obscure, and crabbed texts standing in freezing 
mud to the ankles, in a strong and icy breeze, and 
surrounded by a shifting throng of friendly but 
curious peasants is enough to chill the ardor of the 
most enthusiastic epigraphist, the more so as he 
realizes that the text has probably been recorded 
before under better conditions, and that probably 
it is of minimal importance if he does get it right. 
But when he is back in his study, and the results 
are catalogued, he finds that he has much that is 
new, much that is improved, and much that 
will certainly disappear before another investiga- 
tor covers the same track. And out of the monot- 
onous mass of dedications, tombstones, and 
fragments there emerges a picture of the district 
in Roman times, a picture which would otherwise 
not exist. If the results are not always exciting, as 
Franz Cumont phrases it, you see at least what 
the epigraphy and so what the life of Roman Asia 
Minor was. 

The present exploration covered the two cities 
named in the title and their surrounding villages 
and great estates. Two-thirds of the texts come 
from the cities, but few are of a public character, 
and these almost entirely from Nacolea This is 
partly due to the fact that the actual site of 


Dorylaeum, Sar Uyiik, was closed to visitors, but 


in general the civic life of these towns was rather 
inactive. The only decree is no. 204, of the Tenth 
Tribe Parthenias; at Nacolea, as elsewhere here 
and there between Edessa and Perinthus (Robert, 
RevPhil. x, 1936, p. 113), the city tribes were 
designated by number. Its administrative officers 
were a protarchon and his son, called synarchon. 
Political life, like the social and economic, was 
paternalistic. Otherwise there are a few honorary 
texts, a Latin will (already well known) providing 
for largess to the populace on Hadrian’s birthday, 
a pair of milestones, and a few horoi, one (no. 4) 
of the estate of a magistrianus, another (no., 60) 
from the survey conducted under Hadrian, show- 
ing that the boundary between Asia and Bithynia 
ran just to the north, along the ridge of Boz Dag. 
A Byzantine tombstone (no. 5) marked the tomb 
of one Stephanus, a former domesticus (&1rO 
Sopeotixwv). His high social and administrative 
position would lead one to see in the enigmatic 
word following, XAYA (or A) IAZTIZ, an official 
title of some sort (*x{1)Ai&oTns ?), rather than, 
with the editors, an ethnic or an occupation. 
The bulk of the texts belong to the second and 
third centuries, though a considerable number are 
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later. Many are dedications, to Zeus Bronton 
particularly, a god with chthonic connections, to 
Apollo, to Men, to Papas, to Meter (once called 
Tetraprosopos), to Hosios and Dikaios, to Cybele, 
to the Jewish Theos Hypsistos. Helios occurs 
once, and his radiate head is probably to be 
recognized in the relief of no. 11, where the edi- 
tors make no suggestion; a reference to F. J. 
Délger’s Sonne der Gerechtigkeit (1919; cf. Antike 
und Christentum v, 1936, pp. 54 f.) would be in 
order. The usual explanatory formulae occur 
(cf. p. xli), kat& KéAevoi and One 
of a different type appears in no. 211: O&@ 
“Ywioteo evytv AvpnAtios ‘AckAdtrov fv 
noev év ‘Poyn. This explains and is explained by 
a Gerasa text (no. 120 in my corpus in Gerasa, ed. 
C. H. Kraeling, 1938), where a dedication is made 
duoAoyias. I have not noted the expression else- 
where. The opening phrase of no. 113: tot yap Kai 
8cios, with its literary reminiscence, is obscure. 

Most numerous are the epitaphs, metrical 
and otherwise, some of the former being in- 
teresting. So for example no. 158, as restored — 
teyylouévn [S]a[kpvois Spos trep 
pupopévous EAtwoa yoveis 
taisi. Interesting is the formula otépavov eis 
tiv &tro8éwo (no. 140; cf. otépavos 
in no. 176), where d&troféwo1s means funeral, 
just as the deceased may be addressed as eds 
(no. 232). The common formula kai ppovaév 
(nos. 28, 141, 254, 261, KB. 10) must go back to 
the locution in wills. One example (not new) of 
the “‘mains supines” occurs (no. 225), to the 
bibliography of which add L. Robert, Collection 
Froehner, 1936, pp. 54 f. On no. 28, where the 
name Theotropus occurs, it is probably incorrect 
to compare the same word on Bactrian coins; this 
seems to be merely an epithet (cf. W. W. Tarn, 
Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938, p. 249). 

The nomenclature of the texts is a mixture of 
Anatolian (Appas, Dadas, Tatas), Greek, and 
Roman, the frequency of Domna being an indi- 
cation of the popularity of Septimius’ Empress. 
The agricultural and pastoral character’ of the 
peasant population, not only in the villages and 
on the estates, is shown by the many dedications 
Uttép Body, UTrép kaptrév, and particularly by the 
“door stones,” the well-known funerary monu- 
ments of the Dorylaeum area, cut to represent 
one or more panelled doors, with surmounting 
entablature and tympanum. On the panels and 
above are cut stereotyped attributes of men or 
women or both, for a man mensa tripes with a 
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pitcher, jar, and cup for drinking (in one case 
with fish and porker’s head), ring with strigils and 
ampulla, surgical or barber’s instruments, vine 
and pruning hook, mattock, ox heads; for a 
woman, alabastrotheke with vials, mirror, spindle 


and distaff, wool basket and comb, loom, pots 


and pails. These are explained as being tokens of 
a man or woman’s business and amusements in 
life, but harder to understand in this connection 
are the keys (as well as locks), and the writing 
materials, tablets open and closed, rolls, pen cases 
and ink pots. These suggest rather something 
eschatological, for not everyone was a tabularius 
or man of letters. The execution is often good, 
sometimes ambitious. A special and complete 
corpus of these monuments would be of great 
interest to the archaeologist and antiquarian. 

There is never much to criticize or correct in 
these volumes. The editing is careful and accurate, 
and the editors had good advice. Few reviewers 
will find much to add which has escaped such 
specialists as Ramsay, Buckler, Calder, Keil, and 
the other scholars consulted. [The only changed 
reading I might suggest is in no. 183, where the 
photograph seems to show Aeixéw, not Aix-.] 
The form of the volumes has been criticized, with 
some justice, by Louis Robert (Antiquité Classique 
iv, 1936, pp. 459-466). The lack of critical notes 
obscures the extent and nature of the editors’ 
contributions to and changes in texts previously 
published, an excess of modesty not always desir- 
able. Variation in type and a standard order would 
make it easier to find what texts have already been 
published, and their bibliography. Some of Rob- 
ert’s suggestions have borne fruit, notably in the 
addition of an Epigraphic Bibliography and 
Concordance listing all other known texts and 
monuments of the area, and the valuable Table of 
Zeus Bronton Inscriptions. On the other hand, 
the Index is incomplete, and is so finely subdivided 
that considerable search is sometimes necessary 
to find whether or not a word is listed. The point- 
ing of the Greek text is the usual one, though 
what perverseness leads to the omission of ‘ofa 
subscriptum I cannot see. But these criticisms are 
insignificant in comparison with the good in the 
volume. Messrs. Cox and Cameron, and the 
Committee which backed them, are to be con- 
gratulated upon the completion of a fine piece of 
investigation. May it 
equally good! 


have many successors 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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ZUR STILENTWICKLUNG DER PROVINZIALROMISCHEN 
PLASTIK IN GERMANIEN UND GALLIEN, by 
Lothar Hahl. Pp. 70, pls. 24 with 71 figs. 
Darmstadt Wittich, 1937. RM. 5. 

The introduction to this doctoral dissertation 
carries the amazing and shocking confession that 
chief emphasis in the argument is laid upon sculp- 
“since this, unlike the 
material from Gaul, is known to the author from 


ture housed in Germany 


personal inspection.” To criticize the implications 
of this sentence would lead far afield from the 
matter in hand; I am told by colleagues more 
conversant than I with current German regula- 
tions that the blame must not be laid too heavily 
upon the author. But whether his admitted lack of 
familiarity with the essential raw material of his 
thesis is attributable to his own inertia or to 
force majeur, the net result is a lamentable be- 
trayal of scholarship by someone, all the more 
pointed because an honored university (Heidel- 
berg) and a world-renowned learned foundation 
(the 
Archiiologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches) 
have bestowed their imprimatur and a subvention. 


Rémisch-Germanische Kommission des 


Granting this much, however, the author has 
done a rather more than creditable piece of work 
with the materials at hand and within the scope 
of his purpose. The former includes such liberal 
use of Espérandieu’s Recueil Générale des Bas- 
Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine that the reader will be 
lost without constant access to it, and an impres- 
sive assortment of other publications is also laid 
under contribution. Not that these latter are 
(which itself 
is not an exhaustive index of the monuments dis- 


complete: the “Ortsverzeichnis” 


cussed) omits, rather surprisingly, some parallel 
material from Italy and elsewhere in the Empire, 
and one or two publications which one would 
expect to find frequently mentioned are passed 
over in the list of abbreviations. Further, the 
“plastik”’ considered is limited to stone sculpture 
—naturally chiefly reliefs — and omits the much 
more difficult contemporary minor works — fig- 
urines, of glass and pottery. However, within its 
self-imposed and governmentally imposed limits 


the study is sound and useful, and raises the hope 


that Hahl may pursue his researches into other 
fields which stand in equal need of elucidation. 

The chief emphasis is on chronology; the sec- 
ondary and related interest focuses on artistic 
criticism. The text falls into four parts: I. Con- 
spectus of dated monuments from pre-Flavian to 
Constantinian times; II. Chronological attribu- 
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tions of undated monuments; III. Relationships 
between Provincial Roman art on the one hand 
and Italian and Celtic on the other; IV. Tabular 
chronological arrangement of the monuments of 
Part I. With a few exceptions, the plates are 
excellent in photography and reproduction. 
Howarp Comrort 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Tue Mosaics or Antiocu, by C. R. Morey. Pp. 
vi+48, pls. 24 with colored frontispiece and 
line drawings in text. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1938. $4.00. 

Antioch 

a taste of the wealth of mosaic 


A small volume like the Mosaics of 


can give but 
material uncovered by the Princeton Expedition 
at Antioch; the more exhaustive treatment ap- 
pears in the second volume of the official publi- 
cation of Antioch-on-the-Orontes. Professor Mor- 
ey’s brief survey, though scientifically accurate, 
forms a delightful introduction to a fascinating 
field. In the first few pages, the author sets the 
stage by describing with vividness the valley of 
the Orontes between Musa Dagh and the gentler 
range which extends from Mt. Staurin to Mt. 
Casius. Then he presents one historic character 
after another, from Antiochus III to Justinian, to 
show what influence each had upon the fortunes 
of the city and what monuments each left as wit- 
ness of his presence. As one recognizes Pompey, 
Julius Caesar, Agrippa, St. Paul, Trajan, and 
Diocletian, to mention a few of the many, Antioch 
begins to have other associations than simply that 
of being the site where the followers of the Christ 
were first called Christians. In fact, to Antioch 
primarily are due the influences which led to the 
Christianization of the Mediterranean world. So 
interesting is the recital that the reader scarcely 
realizes that he has been shown a thousand years 
of history in a few moments of time. 

From the point of view of art history, Antioch 
with its hundreds of mosaics fills the gap between 
the wall-paintings of Pompeii and the mosaics of 
the fifth and sixth centuries in the churches of 
Italy. Of the many possibilities, those mosaics are 
chosen for depiction which best show how the 
static equilibrium of classicism gave way to the 
rhythm of the Mediaeval period as an underlying 
principle of composition. One of the earliest 
ascribed to the end of the first century of our era 
portrays the Judgment of Paris against a typical 
Hellenistic background. An amusing allegorical 
scene in another represents a peddler catching 
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Cupids and putting them into a cage for conven- 
ience in transportation. Here there is no general 
landscape background. The field contains four 
other separate pictures, each with such landscape 
accessories as are necessary to portray the childish 
activities of the little Loves as they encourage 
cock-fights, fish, sleep, or shoot their arrows. The 
subject is still Hellenistic. The symposium scene 
from a villa of the same century shuts off the 
background with a curtain, thus introducing a 
common convention for reducing space to an al- 
most two-dimensional aspect. Two mosaics of the 
fourth century both display a further step in the 
same direction in the reduction of the modelling 
to little more than contour lines. Space is lacking 
to do justice to the great Constantinian mosaic 
from Daphne in which hunting panels, personifica- 
tions of the Seasons, and charming genre scenes 
are combined into one vast composition, although 
it shows much that harks back to Hellenistic 
naturalism and much that looks forward to the 
miniatures of the fifth-century manuscripts. By 
the fifth century, Persian influence is dominant in 
the mosaics of Antioch. Great hunting scenes re- 
veal an Oriental love of depicting animals even 
at the expense of the human participants. All- 
over patterns of tiny flowers, either arranged in 
trellis fashion with birds or plants in the resultant 
squares or forming the apices of miniature fans, 
receive their inspiration from Persian textiles. 
To avoid monotony, the field is broken in one case 
by the insertion of the picture of a lion, in another 
of a phoenix, and the outer border furnishes a 
marked color contrast. The transformation from 
the Hellenistic to the Oriental has been achieved. 
By the sixth century, the same simplifications and 
the same delight in rhythmic repetition had reached 
Italy. For the purposes of review I have pre- 
sented only a third of the illustrations given in 
the book itself. 

Although troubled conditions in Syria may for 
the present discourage a visit to the Museum of 
Antioch where a portion of the mosaics remains, 
representative collections are attractively in- 
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stalled in the Baltimore Museum of Art, in the 
Museum of Historic Art at Princeton, and in the 
Worcester Art Museum. Another collection will 
eventually appear in the Louvre. Furthermore, 
the mosaics may be enjoyed in their new locations 
without any lingering feeling that they should 
have been left in situ. Only the vigilance of the 
excavators and the loyalty of the workmen pre- 
vented them from sharing the fate of countless 
others which have been destroyed as soon as 
chance led to their discovery. Even in so small a 
volume Professor Morey has found a place to satis- 
fy a natural curiosity as to how the mosaics can be 
removed without harm. In fact, the amount of 
information imparted is out of all proportion to 
the size of the book. 


The volume, attractively printed and profusely 


illustrated, would be a notable addition to any 
art-lover’s library. 

Marton E. Buake 
Rog, ITaty 


G. Dre AncEuts D’Ossat, La Geologia delle Cata- 
combe romane (Roma Sotterranea Cristiana iii). 
Rome, 1938, Citta del Vaticano, Pontificio 
Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana. 91 pp., 33 
figs.), 4°. 

An analysis of the geological structure of the 
areas which include the catacombs of Ponziano, 
the Jewish catacomb outside of Porta Portuense, 
and the cemeteries of Generosa, Lucina, Timoteo, 
Commodilla, Tecla, Zenone, Ciriaco. Some of the 
notices are preceded by useful summaries of the 
literature on the discovery, excavation and de- 
scription of the catacombs in question. The 
geological observations are occasionally pertinent 
to the archaeology of the catacombs, but are 
for the most part of a character to interest 
the geologists alone. Exception may be made 
of the analysis of Commodilla, which demon- 
strated that this cemetery was developed from 
an arenarium. 

C. A. Morey 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Tarn (W. W.) The Greeks in Bactria and India. Cam- 
bridge, 1938, The Cambridge University Press. 
xxiii, 5389 pp.; 1 pl.; 2 maps. 30 sh. 

Valmin (M. N.) The Swedish Messenia Expedition. 
Skrifter Utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Veten- 
skapssamfundet I Lund. xxvi. Acta Reg. Societatis 
Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis. XX VI. Lund, 
1938, C. W. K. Gleerup. London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford. xv, 484 pp.; seven plans, five colored plates, 
32 plates and 100 figures in text. 

Welter (G.) Aigina. (Archiiol. Inst. d. Deutschen 
Reiches). Berlin, 1938, Mann. 134 pp.; 1 map. 
8.50 M. 

Winterscheidt (H.) Aigina: Eine Untersuchung iiber 
seine Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft. Diss. Wiirzburg, 
1938, Richard Mayn. iv, 60 pp. 

Wiist (F. R.) Philip II. von Makedonien und Griechen- 
land in den Jahren von 346 bis 338. Munich, 1938, 
Beck. ix, 188 pp. 8 M. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Balanos (N.) Les Monuments de |’Acropole: Reléve- 
ment et Conservation. Paris, 1938 (Wittenborg & 
Co., New York City). 199 pp.; 20 pp. of diagrams 
and plans, 147 collotype pls. Two parts in port- 
folio. $15.00. 

Calandra (E.) Breve storia della architettura in Sicilia. 
Bari, 1938, Laterza. 158 pp.; 8 pls. 15 L. 

Darsow (W.) Sizilische Dachterrakotten. Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg, 1938, K. & R. Hoffmann. 118 pp. 
Deubner (O.) Das Asklepieion von Pergamon. Kurze 
vorliiuf. Beschreibung. (Archiiol. Inst. d. Dt. 
Reiches). Berlin, 1938, Verl. f. Kunstwissenschaft. 

63 pp.; ill. 2 M. 

Robinson (D. M.) Prihistorische und Griechische 
Hiuser. Sonderabdruck aus Kroll-Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopiidie, Suppl.-Band VII, 224-278, 14 
figs. Stuttgart, Metzler, 1938. 

Robinson (D. M.) and Graham (J. W.) The Hellenic 
House. A study of the houses found at Olynthus 
with a detailed account of those excavated in 1931 
and 1934. (Excavations at Olynthus, 8). Baltimore, 
1938, The Johns Hopkins Press. xxi, 370 pp.; 
110 pls. $15.00. 

Thiersch (H.) Ergasteria. Werkstiitten griechischer 
Tempelbildhauer. (NGG. Philol.-hist. KJ. Fachgr. 1, 
N. F. 3, 1). Géttingen, 1938, Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 19 pp. 1 M. ‘ 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Bandinelli (R. B.) Policleto. Florence, 1938, Sansoni. 
24 pp.; 16 pls. 15 L. 

Bliimel (C.) Rémische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen 
des vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Staatl. Museen 
zu Berlin. Katalog der Sammlung antiker Skulp- 
turen. 5). Berlin, 1938, Verlag f. Kunstwissen- 
schaft. 46 pp.; 80 pls. 48 M. 

Devambez (P.) La sculpture grecque (Coll. Précis de 
l'Histoire de l’Art). Paris, 1938, Editions d’Art et 
d Histoire. 25 Fr. 
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Gerke (F.) Griechische Plastik in archaischer und 
Klassischer Zeit. Berlin, 1938, Atlantis Verlag. 
Ixxi, 264 pp.; 208 figs. 12 M. 

Kaltenhiuser (A.) Handwerkliche Gestaltung im at- 
tischen Grabrelief des 5. u. 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
(Schriften d. Bibliothek Arndt. 1. Zugl. Diss. Er- 
langen). Erlangen, 1938, Palm & Enke. 63 pp.; 
10 pls. 3 M. 

Meissner (B.) and Opitz (D.) Die Heimkehr des Krie- 
gers. Ein nacharchaisches Relief. Berlin, 1938, de 
Gruyter. 25 pp.; 3 pls. 3 M. 

Rodenwaldt (G.) Altdorische Bildwerke in 
Berlin, 1938, Mann. 26 pp.; 17 figs. 7.50 M. 

Siisserott (H. K.) Griechische Plastik des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts v. Chr. Untersuchungen zur Zeitbestimmung. 
(Zugl. Diss. Frankfurt). Frankfurt a.M., 1938, 
Klostermann. 231 pp. 38 pls. 

Thiersch (H.) Die Athena Areia des Phidias und der 
Torso Medici in Paris (NGG. Philol.-hist. KI. 
Fachgr. 1, N. F. 2, 10). Géttingen, 1938, Vanden- 
hoeck Ruprecht. 211-257 pp.; 20 pls. 6.50 M. 


Korfu. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


Beazley (J. D.) Attic White Lekythoi. (The William 
Henry Charlton Memorial Lecture, November, 
1937). London, 1938, Oxford University Press. 26 
pp.; 8 pls. 

Buschor (E.) Zwei Niobiden-Meister. (SB Miinch. 
Philos.-hist. Abt. 1938, 3). Munich, 1938, Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wiss.; Beck in Komm. 30 pp.; 8 figs. 
2.10 M. 

Colin (E.) La collection de vases grecs du Musée Kalin- 
deru. Leiden, 1938, E. J. Brill. 4 guilders. 

Eilmann (R.) and Gebauer (K.) Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. Deutschland, Band 2: Berlin (1), Friihat- 
tische Vasen. Munich, 1938, Beck. 40 pp.; 48 pls. 
18 RM. 

Greifenhagen (A.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 
Deutschland, Band 1: Bonn (1), Attische rot- 
figurige und weissgrundige Vasen. Munich, 1938, 
Beck. 56 pp.; 46 pls. 20 RM. 

Hoffiller (V.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Yougo- 
slavie, Fase. 2: Zagreb, Musée National, Fasc. 2 
Belgrade, 1938, Librairie F. Pelikan. 27 pp.; 48 
pls. 85 Fr. 

Homann-Wedeking (E.) Archaische Vasenornamentik 
in Attika, Lakonien und Ostgriechenland. Diss. 
Munich. Athens, 1938, Dt. Archiiol. Inst. 77 pp.; 
ill. 

Lambrino (F. M.) Les vases archiiques d’Histria. 
Leiden, 1938, E. J. Brill. 5 Guilders. 

Léwy (E.) Der Beginn der rotfigurigen Vasenmalerei 
(S B Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. 217, 2). Vienna, 1938, 
Hélder—Pichler—Tempsky. 103 pp. 5.50 M. 

Plaoutine (N.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. France, 
Fase. 14: Musée du Louvre, Fasc. 9. Paris, 1938, 
Champion. 63 pp.; 48 pls. 

Robinson (D. M.) and Freeman (S. E.) Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. United States of America, Fasc. 7: 
Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md., Fasc. 3. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1938, Harvard University 
Press. 62 pp.; 44 pls. $5.00, 

Trendall (A. D.) Friihitaliotische Vasen. (Bilder grie- 
chischer Vasen, 12). Leipzig, 1938, Keller. 44 pp.; 
32 pls. 28 M. 

Vulié (N.) and Grbié (M.) Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. Yougoslavie, Fasc. 3: Belgrade, Musée du 
Prince Paul, Fasc. 1. Belgrade, 1938, Librairie F. 
Pelikan. 19 pp.; 31 pls. 85 Fr. 

Zuchner (W.) Der Berliner Miinadenkrater. Berlin, 
1938, De Gruyter. 34 pp.; 20 figs.; 8 pls. 8 M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS — 1938 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Arvanitopoulos (T. A.) Adiexa Oeooadixa "Emypaupara 
Diss. Athens, 1938. 71 pp. 

Austin (R. P.) The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscrip- 
tions. (Oxford Classical and Philosophical Mono- 
graphs). Oxford University Press; London, 1938, 
Milford. xii, 130 pp.; 14 pls. 10/6. 

Gehrhard (G. A.) Griechische Papyri. Urkunden und 
literar. Texte aus d. Papyrus-Samml. der Univ.- 
Bibliothek Heidelberg. Heidelberg, 1938, Winter. 
x, 76 pp.; 3 pls. 7.80 M. 

Guarducci (M.) ed. Inscriptiones Creticae: opera et 
consiglio Friderici Halbherr collectae, I. Tituli 
Cretae mediae praeter Gortynios. Rome, 1938, 
Ist. di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte. 356 pp.; 
ill.; 1 map. 

Holleaux (M.) Etudes d’Epigraphie et d'Histoire 
grecques. I, II. Paris, 1938, de Boccard. viii, 462 
pp.; 5 pls. 198 pp.; 2 pls. 150 Fr. 

Knitl (E.) Die Sprache der ionischen Kykladen nach den 
inschriftlichen Quellen. Diss. Munich, 1938. x, 
120 pp. 

Krogmann (W.) Die Duenos-Inschrift. Berlin, 1938, 
Rudolph Pfau. 31 pp.; 5 figs. 1.80 M. 

Meritt (B. D.), Wade-Gery (H. T.) and McGregor 
(M. F.) The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939, The Harvard University Press 
for the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. xl, 605 pp.; 192 figs.; 25 pls.; 1 map. $15.00. 

Robert (L.) Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques. 
(Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Sciences Hist. 
et Philol. 272). Paris, 1938, Champion. 343 pp.; 
16 pls. 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. Vol. 8, Fasc. 2. 
Sijthoff, 1938, Lugduni Batavorum. pp. 65-184. 


Thiersch (H.) Zur Bau-Inschrift des Asklepios-tempels 
von Epidauros. (NGG. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1, NF. 2, 8). 
Gottingen, 1938, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. pp. 
163-172. 1 M. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Goebel. Miinzenkatalog des Altertums von 700 v. chr. 
bis 476 n. chr. Vol. I. Mittelmeer-Vélker von 700 
v. chr. bis 480 v. chr. Graz, 1938. 41 pp.; ill. 

Lange (K.) Herrscherkipfe des Altertums im Miinzbild 
ihrer Zeit. Berlin, 1938, Atlantis. 161 pp.; ill. 7.50 
M. 

May (J. M. F.) The Coinage of Damastion. (Oxford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs). Oxford, 
1938, Clarendon Press. 

Miles (G. C.) The Numismatic History of Rayy. 
(Numismatic Studies, Number 2). New York, 1938, 
American Numismatic Society. 240 pp.; 6 pls. 

Newell (E. T.) The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid 
Mints from Seleucus I to Antiochus III. New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1938. 307 pp.; 
56 pls. 1 map. 

—. Miscellanea Numismatica: Cyrene to India. 
American Numismatic Society, 1938. 101 pp.; 6 
pls. $2.00. 

Robinson (D. M.) and Clement (P. A.) Excavations at 
Olynthus, Part IX, The Chalcidic Mint and the 
Excavation Coins found in 1928-1934. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 
26). Baltimore, 1938, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
374 pp.; 36 pls. $15.00. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. III. The Lockett 
Collection, Pt. I. Spain-Italy. London, 1938, 
Oxford University Press and Spink & Son (for the 
British Academy). 12 pls. 15 sh. 


ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy). 


I, GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Albrecht (C.) Das Rémerlager in Oberaden und das 
Uferkastell in Beckinghausen an der Lippe. Hrsg. 
v. Christoph Albrecht. Book I. Bodenbefund, 
Munzen, Sigillaten u. Inschriften nach Ergebnissen 
d. Grabungen von A. Baum bearb. v. C. Albrecht, 
Kurt Regling u. August Oxé. Dortmund, 1938, 
Ruhfus. 82 pp.; ill.; 59 pls. 30 M. 

Alfieri (N.) Topografia storica di 
Fabriano, 1938. 89 pp. 2 L. 

Allais (Y.) Djemila. Paris, 1938, des Belles Lettres. 80 
pp.; 20 frs. 

Altheim (F.) A History of Roman Religion. (Transl. by 
H. Mattingly). London, 1938, Methuen. xi, 548 
pp. 21 sh. 

Augustus. Studi in occasione del bimillenario augusteo 
ad opera di V. Arangio-Ruiz, G. Cardinali, P. de 
Francisci, A. Ferrabino, N. Festa, E. Gabrici, A. 
Momigliano, A. Monteverdi, D. Mustilli, R. Pari- 
beni, R. Pestazzoni, and S. Riccobono. Rome, 
1938, Tip. deila R. Acad. nazion. dei Lincei. xvi, 
444 pp. 

Brodero (E.) Augusto. (Opuscoli accad. ed. a cura della 
facolta di lett. e filos. della R. Univ. di Padova. 5). 
Padova, 1938, Cedam. 26 pp. 5 L. 

Caspart (J.) Rémerzeitliche Grabhiigel im nérdlichen 
Wienerwald. Unter bes. Beriicksichtigung d. 
Fortlebens vorrémischen Kulturgutes. Mit e. 
Beitrag v. Elise Hofmann (Aus Mitteil. d. Anthro- 
pol. Ges. in Wien, 68). Wien, 1938, Anthropol. Ges. 
pp. 121-183.; 7 pls. 

Espérandieu (E.) Recueil Général des bas 
statues et bustes de la Gaule Romaine. 
1938, Leroux. 128 pp.; 110 frs. 

Frank (T.) ed. An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 
IV. Contributors: R. M. Haywood, F. M. Heichel- 
heim, J. A. O. Larsen, and T. R. S. Broughton. 
Baltimore, 1938, The Johns Hopkins Press. 950 pp. 
$5.00. 

Fuchs (H.) Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der 
antiken Welt. Berlin, 1938, de Gruyter. 102 pp. 5 M. 

Household (H. W.) Rome. Republic and Empire. II. 
The Empire. London, 1938, Dent. xi, 316 pp.; 2 
maps. 3/6. 

Hubert (J.) L’Art Pré-Roman. Paris, 1938, Editions 
d’Art et d'Histoire. 100 Fr. 

Krischen (F.) and Liipke (T. von) Die Landmauer von 
Konstantinopel. Bearb. im Auftr. d. Dt. Fors- 
chungsgemeinschaft. Book 1. Zeichnerische Wie- 
derherstellung mit begleitendem Text v. , Fritz 
Krischen. Lichtbilder v. Theodor von Liipke. 
Berlin, 1938, de Gruyter. viii, 18 pp.; 47 pls. 

Laureae. Aquincenses memoriae Valentini Kuzsinsky 
Dicatae I (Diss. Pannonicae, II, No. 10). Budapest 
Institut fiir Miinzkunde und Archiologie der 
Pazmany Universitit, 1938. 341 pp.; 80 pls. 

Loane (H. J.) Industry and Commerce of the City of 
Rome (50 B.c—200 a.p.). (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in History and Political Sci- 
ence, 56, 2). Baltimore, 1938, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. xiv, 158 pp. $1.50. 

Maiuri (A.) Passeggiate campane. Milan, 1938, Hoepli. 
xv, 319 pp.; 60 pls. Paper 20 L. 

Marrou (H.-L.) Movorxds Etude sur les scénes 
de la vie intellectuelle figurant sur les monuments 
funéraires romains. Grenoble, 1938, Didier & 
Richard. 312 pp.; 5 pls. 


Ancona antica. 


reliefs, 
Paris, 


375 
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Montini (I.) Il ritratto di Augusto a cura di I. M. 
(Mostra Augustea della romanita). Civilta 
romana, 5). Rome, 1938. 94 pp. 8 L. 

Moore (R. W.) The Romans in Britain. A selection of 
Latin texts with a commentary. London, 1938, 
Methuen. xii, 214 pp.; 1 map; 7 figs. 6 sh. 

Pisani (S.) New Guide to Rome and Its Environs. 
Rome, 1938, Verdesi. xxii, 327 pp.; 1 map; 6 plans; 
ill. 10 L. 

Richter (G. M. A.)—Alexander (C.) Augustan Art. 
An Exhibition Commemorating the Bimillennium 
of the Birth of Augustus. New York, 1939, xv, 
27 pp. 41 pls. 

Schneider (A. M.), Karnapp (W.) Die Stadtmauer von 
Iznik (Nicea). (Istanbuler Forschungen, 9). Berlin, 
1938, Archiiol. Inst. d. Dt. Reiches. 55 pp.; 52 pls.; 
22 figs.; 1 panorama; 1 map. 20 M. 

Schuster (M.) Augustus und sein Werk. Das Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum nebst e. Ausw. aus Vergil, 
Horaz und Sueton. Wien, 1938, Osterr. Landesverl. 
149 pp.; 4 figs.; 1 plan; 2 maps. 2.20 M. 

Société des Antiquaires de l’Ouest. Mémoires. Le 
Cimetiére Gallo-Romain des dunes 4 Poitiers. Paris, 
1938, Droz. 227 pp. 25 Fr. 

Starkie (W.) The Waveless Plain: an Italian Auto- 
biography. London, 1938, John Murray. xviii, 511 
pp. 12/6. 

Storia di Roma in 30 volumi. Piano dell’opera. Prefazi- 
one di Carlo Galassi Paluzzi (Ist. di Studi Romani). 
Bologna, 1938, Capelli. vii, 148 pp.; 30 pls. 

Studi Etruschi. Vol. XI. Florence, 1938, Rinascimento 
del Libro. 573 pp. 175 L. 

Trever (A. A.) History of Ancient Civilization, II: The 
Roman World. New York, 1939, Harcourt Brace. 
xvii, 817 pp.; 22 pls.; 7 maps; 4 tables. $4.00. 

Van Buren (A. W.) Bibliographical Guide to Latium 
and Southern Etruria. American Academy, Rome, 
1938. 

Wilson (L. M.) The Clothing of the Ancient Romans. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, 24). Baltimore, 1938, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. xiii, 178 pp.; 118 figs. $5.00. 


Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
Krencker (D.) and Zschietzschmann (W.) Rémische 


Tempel in Syrien. Nach Aufnahmen u. Unters. v. 
Mitgliedern d. deutschen Baalbeck-expedition 
1901-1904. O. Puchstein, B. Schulz, D. Krencker, 
H. Kohl, and Th. von Liipke u. eigenen Aufnah- 
men 1933 hrsg. u. bearb. Text and Plates. Berlin, 
1938, de Gruyter. xxv, 287 pp. 44 M. 

Loeschcke (S.) Der Tempelbezirk im Altbachtale zu 
Trier. Hrsg. v. S. L. Book 1: Planausschnitt, 
Ritonatempel u. Umgebung. Bearb. v. Erich Gose 
u.a. Berlin, 1938, Reichsverlagsamt. viii, 140 pp.; 
32 pls.; text figs. 18.50 M. 

Lugli (G.) I Monumenti di Roma e Suburbio, III. 
Rome, 1938, Bardi. vii, 747 pp.; ill., maps. 

Petrignani (A.) Porta Maggiore. Rome, 1938, Petrignani. 
47 pp.; 30 figs. > 

Stiirzenacker (E.) Vitruvius Pollio. Uber die Baukunst. 
Essen, 1938, Bildgutverl. 128 figs.; 32 pls. 18 M. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Gross (W. H.) Studien zu den Bildnissen Trajans. Ber- 
lin, 1938, Mann. 64 pp. 

Kazarow (G. A.) Die Denkmiiler des Thrakischen 
Reitergottes in Bulgarien. 2 vols. Textband und 
Tafelband. (Diss. Pannonicae, Ser. II, Fasc. 14). 
Budapest, 1938, Institut fiir Miinzkunde und 
Archiiologie der Pazmany Universitit; Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz. 6 pp.; 89 pls. 1 map. 40 pengoes. 
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Starcezuk (J.) Zum Figurenfries der Ara Pacis Augustae. 
(Hermaion, 6). Leopoli, 1938. 65 pp.; 2 figs. 4 
Swiss Fr. 

Stuart (M.) The Portraiture of Claudius. Preliminary 
Studies. Diss. New York, 1938. xiv, 93 pp. 

Zmigryder-Konopka (Z.) Le Guerrier de Capestrano. 
Une nouvelle documentation de limpérialisme 
étrusque. Leopoli, 1938, in Aed. Universitatis. 26 
pp.; 7 pls. 4 Swiss Fr. 


IV. ROMAN MOSAICS AND PAINTING 


DeWit (J.) Spiitrémische Bildnismalerei. Stilkrit. 
Untersuch. zur Wandmalerei d. Katakomben u. 
verwandter Monumente. Berlin, 1938, Friedenau, 
Verl. f. Kunstwissenschaft. 63 pp. 54 pls. 

Marconi (P.) I] frezio dionisiaco della Villa dei Misteri. 
Bergamo, 1938, Istit. ital. d’Arti grafiche. 40 pls. 

Morey (C. R.) The Mosaics of Antioch. New York, 
1938, Longmans, Green & Co. 78 pp.; color frontis- 
piece, drawings and 24 pls. $4.00. 

Pernice (E.) Pavimente und figiirliche Mosaiken (Die 
hellenist. Kunst in Pompeji, 6). Berlin, 1938, de 
Gruyter. xi, 186 pp.; 80 pls. 130 M. 


V. ROMAN POTTERY 


Kuchenbuch (F.) Die altmiirkischosthannéverschen 
Schalenurnenfelder der spiitrémischen Zeit. Diss. 
Halle, 1938. viii, 40 pp. ; 

Radnéti (A.) Die rémischen Bronzegefiisse von Pan- 
nonien. Budapest, Inst. f. Miinzkunde und Arch. 
der Pazmainy Universitit, 1938. 220 pp.; 57 pls. 


VI. ROMAN EPIGRAPHY 


Zucker (F.) Doppelinschrift spiitptolemiischer Zeit aus 
der Garnison von Hermopolis Magna. Berlin, 1938, 
Akad. d. Wiss. de Gruyter in Komm. 63 pp.; 1 pl. 
4.50 M. 


VII. ROMAN COINS 


Bellinger (A. R.) Coins from Jerash 1928-1934. New 

York, 1938, American Numismatic Society. 141 
9 pls. $2.50. 

Koch (W.) Astrologische Miinzen der rémischen Re- 
publik. Diisseldorf, 1938, privately published. 
15 pp. 

Mattingly (H.), Stebbing (W. P. D.) The Richborough 
Hoard of ‘“Radiates,” 1931. New York, 1938, 
American Numismatic Society. 118 pp.; 15 pls. 
$2.50. 

Mattingly (H.), Sydenham (E. A.), Sutherland 
(C. H. V.) Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. IV, 2. 
Macrinus to Papienus. London, 1938, Spink. 230 
pp.: 13 pls. 25 sh. 

Newby (J. D.) A numismatic commentary on the Res 
Gestae of Augustus. Iowa City, Iowa, 1938, Athens 
Press. 117 pp.; 4 pls. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Byzantines, XII, 
1936. Paris, 1938, Maisonneuve. 591 pp. 100 Fr. 

Barnes (A. S.) Christianity at Rome in the Apostolic 
Age. London, 1938, Methuen. xv, 222 pp. 8/6. 

Fuchs (S.) Die langobardischen Goldblattkreuze aus 
der Zone siidwarts der Alpen. (Archiiol. Inst. d. Dt. 
Reiches, Abt. Rom). Berlin, 1938, Mann. 98 pp.; 
ill. 14 M. 

Grabar (A.) L’art byzantin. Paris, 1938. 

Jones (L. W.) ed. Classical and Mediaeval Studies in 
honor of Edward Kennard Rand. New York, 1938. 
320 pp. $4.50. 
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Lagrange (R. P.) Les Mystéres, l’orphisme. Introduc- 
tion a l'étude du Nouveau Testament. IV. Critique 
historique. Paris, 1938, Gabalda. 80 Fr. 

Moreton (F. A.) Rome et I’Eglise primitive. Paris, 1938, 
Fischbacher. 206 pp. 18 Fr. 

Naville (E. H.) Archaeology of the Old Testament. 
New York, 1937, Leland. 224 pp. $1.75. 

Pieper (K.) Die Kirche Palastinas bis zum Jahre 135. 
Ihre aussere Geschichte u. ihre innerer Zustand. 
Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis des Urchristentums. 
Koln, 1938, Bachem. 65 pp. 2.50 M. 

Pink (K.) Rémische und byzantinische Gewichte in 
Oesterreichischen Sammlungen. (Veréffentlichun- 
gen des Oesterr. archiiol. Inst., 12). Leipzig, 1938, 
Rohrer. 56 pp. 


Rostovtzeff (M. I.) Dura-Europos and its Art. Oxford, 
1938, Oxford University Press. xiv, 162 pp.; 13 
figs.; 28 pls. 15 sh. 

Segall (B.) Museum Benaki, Athens: Katalog der 
Goldschmiede-Arbeiten. Athens, 1938, Benaki 
Museum. 221 pp.; 69 pls. 

Seminarium Kondakovianum. Recueil d'études: Arché- 
ologie. Histoire de l'art. Etudes byzantines, 8. 
Paris, 1938, Geuthner. 316 pp.; 12 pls.; ill. $8.00. 

Tantardini (D. M.) Storia dell’ Arte, II: L’ Arte Cristiana 
Prima del Rinascimento. Milan, 1938, Angelo. 
367 pp. 

Webster (J. C.) The Labors of the Months in Antique 
and Mediaeval Art to the end of the Twelfth 
Century. Princeton, 1938, University Press. 185 
pp.; 63 pls. $10.00. 


A CORRECTION 


Unfortunately, the Syrian Expedition finds it necessary to correct a misunder- 
standing which has arisen out of the use, by other archaeologists, of a chart in a 
non-scientific pamphlet which we published in June of 1937. This pamphlet, bear- 
ing the title Syrian Expedition — The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
was made as a popular statement to the layman and was not intended as a scientific 
preliminary report. The chart on the center spread gave general principles of 
stratification and did not pretend to give the characteristics of any level in scien- 
tific terms. The apparent ascription of a “‘caliciform” goblet (actually typical of 
Judaidah IX) to “period X” on the chart, and the ascription of a flap-eared 
**Mother Goddess” figurine (actually belonging to Judaidah VII) to “period IX” 
are loose generalizations, for which we make apology to any scholars who have been 
misled into taking the pamphlet as an “excavation report”. The Hittite hieroglyphs 
in “period IV” are merely signs arranged to the designer’s taste; and the coin of 
Alexander is taken from a standard numismatic publication; even the mound shown 
on a photograph on the chart is not named there, although it is actually Tell 
Judadiah. 

Until the final publications of the Syrian Expedition are complete, the essential 
facts of the chronology we established in the plain of Antioch may be found in the 
AJA. xli, 1937, p. 10 (published well in advance of the non-scientific pamphlet), and 
in OIP. xlviii, p. 6. Neither of these two publications mentions the three flap-eared 
“Mother Goddess”’ figurines, since we made fewer operations in the periods VIII to 
VI on Tell Judaidah than in any other periods, and the series is very small as a 
result (only ten figurines and fragments of this type). There seems little doubt, 
however, that the figurines in question are most typical of Judaidah period VII. 

We were naturally embarrassed when the pamphlet came into the hands of our 
archaeological colleagues, but trusted that the obviously non-scientific flavor of the 
writing would discourage the drawing of any conclusions from the content. Re- 
cently, however, Sir Leonard Woolley’s article on Tell Atchana in the Antiquaries 
Journal xix (Jan. 1939), came into our hands, and we note on page 30 of Sir Leon- 
ard’s article that he not only uses the erroneous date for the “Mother Goddess” 
figurines given in the pamphlet, but assigns the pamphlet to Dr. McEwan (the 
pamphlet was not signed, being non-scientific, and was actually the work of several 
people in the Institute). We warned Sir Leonard verbally in Syria last summer not 
to trust the chart in the pamphlet. It is unfortunate that the erroneous date given 
in the pamphlet for these figurines has been used (against our warning) by Sir 
Leonard in support of certain untenable theses he has in connection with the 
chronology of Tell Atchana. Mr. Sidney Smith in the same number of the Anti- 
quaries Journal and M. Schaeffer in Syria xix, 1938, p. 30, have done their part in 
correcting some of Sir Leonard’s chronological misconceptions, and we take this 
opportunity to enter our objections as well. We have also learned, in a recent letter 
from Dr. Albright, that he was misled by the position of the figurines in the chart in 
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the pamphlet, into certain conclusions in his article in the Mélanges Dussaud (p. 
109, n. 1,) which he certainly would not have made had other information on our 
results been available to him. We must offer our apologies also to any other col- 
league, who, unwarned, has honored us with such interest in the results of the 
Syrian Expedition that he may have made use of the non-scientific pamphlet against 
his better judgment. 


Rosert J. BRatpwoop 
Tue ORIENTAL InstituTE—SyriAN 
May 1939 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY, BERLIN 1939 


The Sixth International Congress of Archaeology will take place in 
Berlin from the 21st to the 27th of August. 

In accordance with the tradition established in previous congresses, 
emphasis will be laid chiefly on the Greek and Roman civilizations and 
on their origins and dissemination; in other words, on the Mediterranean 
countries and such others as were under Roman influence, covering the 
period from the earliest connection with the ancient Orient to late 
antiquity. 

The management of the Congress is under the direction of the 
Archiiologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches. Requests for informa- 
tion and enrollments should be sent to the VI. International Congress of 
Archaeology, Maienstrasse 1, Berlin W. 62. 


NOTICE 


Professor Walther Rehm, Giessen, Germany, Wartweg 68, would be 
grateful for notices of manuscripts and especially of letters by J. J. 
Winckelmann which are to be found in this country. Professor Rehm is 


preparing with the support of the Prussian Academy of Science and the 
Archaeological Institute of Germany a critical edition of the works and 
letters of J. J. Winckelmann. Communications may be directed to 
Professor Karl Viétor, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


NOTICE 


Professor Thomas A. Brady, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, has recently published privately a repertory of statuary and 
figured monuments relating to the cult of the Egyptian Gods. He de- 
sires to make his collection as complete as possible before eventual pub- 
lication of photographs of all the pieces. Copies of the repertory are 
available free of charge to those interested. All scholars interested in the 
subject are urged to send the author information concerning monu- 
ments of this character. Prompt payment for photographs will be 
made. 
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